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SO EME 
Moſt Reverend FATHER in GOD, 


J O' H-N, 
L* Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. 
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My LORD, 

T was no Intereit or Expeflation 
of mine, that induced me to De- 
dicate this Diſcourſe to your 

Grace. I am not {o well conceited of 
my own Performances, as to think it 
merits to be inſcribed to ſo Great a 
Name, much leſs that I ſhould Oblige 
your Lordſhip, or indeed a far meaner 
Perſon by ſuch Inſcription, My prin= 

A 2 cipal 
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cipal motive was, that it would grue me 
opportumt y of Congratulating with the 
Sober Part of this Nation, your Ad= 
vancement to the Archie piſe opal Di= 
gnity ; and of acknowledging Hy 
Mz eſty's Wiſdom in making choice of 
fo fit a Pe Jon to fill that Ci alr, en 
dued with all Oualifications requiſite 


for ſo high a Calling ; fo able and 
Skilful a Pilot to govern 'the Church, 

and ſo prudent and Faithful a Counſellor 
to ſerve Himſelf. But I will not enlarge 
in your juit Praiſes, left I ſhould incur 
the unjuit Cenſure or Suſpicion of Flat = 
tery : Grue me leave only to add, what 
I may without injury of Truth, and I 
think without violation of Modeſty ; 
that your Grace's Eleition hath the 
concurrent Approbatwon and Applauſe of 


all 
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all good Men that know you, or have 
bat a true Charatter of you ; which 
may ſerve to ſtrengthen your Hands 
in the Management and Admini/ira= 
tion of fo diffeul a Province, though 
you need no ſuch Support, as being 
ficient) involved and armed by your 

ertues, and protefled by the Almighty 
Power and Providence, Thoſe that 
are Good and Wiſe are pleaſed and 
ſatisfied, when Great Men are pre= 
ferred to Great Places ; and —_ 
pity that Perſons of large and pup 
lick Spirits ſhould be confined to nar= 
row Spheres of Attion, and want 
Field to exerciſe and employ thoſe rich 
Talents and Abilities wherewith they 
are endowed, in doing all the Good 
they are thereby qualified and inclined 


to do, My 
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My Loxop, 
IE am ſenſible that the Preſent I 


make you, 18 neither for Bulk nor 
Worth ſuitable to your Perſon and. 
Greatneſs ; yet I hope you will fa= 
vourably accept it , being the beit I 
have to offer 3 and my Boldneſi may 
pretend ſome Excuſe from ancient Ac= 
quaintance, and from my Forwardneſs 
to embrace this Opportunity of pro= 
feſfmg my Name among thoſe that 
Honour you, and of if my 
kl, 
My LoR D, 


Your Grace's moſt devoted Servant, 


and lumble Orator, 


FOHN RAY. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


Aving altered the Method of this 

Treatiſe, and made confiderable 
Additions to it, it may juſtly be 
expected that I ſhould give ſome Account 
thereof to the Reader. Inthe Pretace tothe 
former Edition, I acquainted him, that I had 
taken Notice of five Matters of Ancient Tra- 
dition. 1, That the World was formed out of 
a Chaos, by the Divine Wildom and Power. 
2. That there was an univerſal Flood of Wa- 
ters, in which all Mankind periſhed,excepting 
ſome tew which were faved in an Ark or Ship. 
3. That the World ſhall one day be deſtroyed 
by Fire. 4. That there is a Heavenaada Hell, 
an Ely/fum and a Tartarus, the one to reward 
good Men, and the other to puniſh wicked, 
and both eternal. 5. That bleody Sacrifices 
were to be offered tor the Expiation of Sin. 
And that of four of them I had occaſion to 
treat in this Book ; of two, that is to ſay, of 
the 
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thc Diſlolution of the World by Fire, and the 
Erernal Statc rhat was to lucceed(1n reference 
ro Man ) cither in Heaven or Hell , more 
directly : of the other two , wv/zs. Lhe 
Primitive Chaos and Creation, and the 
General Deluge, occaſiona!ly and by way 
ol digreſſion, at the requeſt ot {ome Friends. 
Bur now this Treatiſe coming to a fecont 
lInpretiion, | thought it more convenient to 
make theſe ſeveral Diſcourics upon thele Par- 
ticulars, {ubſtHtial Parts of my Work, and to 
cifpole them according to the priority and 
potleriorny ol their Subjects,in order of time, 
beginning with the Primitive Chaos. 

Conc ewrning thele Traditions, it may be en- 
Guired what the Original of them was, Whe- 
ther they were of Divine Revelation, or Hu 
manc Invention. In anlwer whereto, 

As tothe Second, That there was once a 
General Deluge, whereby this whole fublu- 
nary World was drown'd, and all Animals, 
bori Man and Beaſt deſtroyed,excepting only 
luc as wer preſerved in an Ark ; ut being 
martcr of Fact, and iccn and felt by Noah, 
a1! !1:5 Sons, there can Þþe no doubt of tlic 

Priginal of r!12t; 

The Firit, concerning ihe Chaos ahd Crea- 
ton of tlic World, it it were not ancientcr 
rut the Serip are, it 15 likely it had its Ori- 
a; 1705 the firit Chanter of Geneſts, and 

r:1C 
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Place this HalFſheer next after p. 133. before the 2 Plates. 


: Eflefling upon the length of thu Diſcourſe 
/ concerning the Original of theſe Bodies, 
* I am ſuſpicious that the wvielgar and inconſide- 
rate Reader will be ready to demand, What 
needs all this ado 2 To what purpole {o ma- 
ny words about ſo trivial a Subje&t ? What 
reference hath the conſideration of Shells and 
Bones of Fiſhes petrified to Divinity 2 Where- 
fore I ſhall in a few words ſhew the great im- 
portance of ths Diſquiſition concerning formed 
Stones, and the Determination of their Ori- 
ginal. X 
For, 1\t, If we adhere to their Opinion: who 
hold them to have been original Produttions 
+ of Nature, in imitation only of theShells and 
Bones of Fiſhes : We put a Weapon into the 
Atheiits hands, offer ding him a ſtrong Argu- 
ment to prove that even Animals themſelves 
are caſual Produttions, and not the effetts of 
Counſel or Deſign. For to what end are theſe 
. Bodies ——_ figured and adorned 2 if for 
no other but to exhibit ſuch a Form, for the 
Ornament of the Univerſe, or to gratifie the 
Curioſity of Man ; theſe are but general ends, 
whereas the parts of every Species of Body are 
4 formed and fitted to the particular Uſes and 
Conveniences of that Body. And if Nature 
would delineate or imprint Figures upon Bo- 
dies, only to be Spetlacles to Man, one would 
think it ſhould not have made choice of thoſe: 


of 


= 


of the Shells and Bones of Fiſkes, but rather 
of ſuch as were abſolutely new and different 
from any fregaeatly ſeen or belonging to Ani» 
mals ; which ſerve rather to amaſe than delight 
him. Brnt 2ly, we find in the Earth not only 
Stones former in imitation of Shells ; but real 
Shells, Teeth and Bones of Fiſhes,or Bodies ſo 
like them, that they are not tobe diſt inguiſhed 
ty Fiture, Texture, Colour, Weight, or any 
other Acciclent. Now what greater Argument 
can the Ath?ift defire to prove,that the Shells 
of Fiſhes were never deſigned by any provident 
{-jjicient for their Defence, or their Bones for 
the [uſt aining of their Bodies but that the Fiſh 
an! Shell contatning it, and the Bones ſuſtain- 
nz it, did caſually concur : than that there 
ſhould be real Shells produced without any Fiſh 
in then, and that in dry places where no Fiſh 
ever did or could breed, er indeed live, and re- 
al Fiſh-bones, where there never was nor could 
be any Fiſh. 

Doth it not than concera a Divine to be ac- 
quaiated with this Objeftion againit the Bodies 
of Animals being the effeits of Counſel and De- 
ſign, and provided with an anſwer to it. For 
my part I muft needs confeſs that this Argu- 
ment weighs ſo with me, whether from that in- 
nate Proleplis my ſelf, and I think moi? other 
Men have of the Prudence of Nature in all its 
Operations, or from mine own obſerving that in 
al other things.it atts for ends, that it is alone 


ſufacient 


te 
Ms 


er 
ts 
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/afficient to preponderate all the Arguments 4- 
gain#t the contrary Opinions, though I ackycy- 


ledge them to be of great force and hard to 5: 
anſwered.and to incline or rather conſtrain me 
to allow that theſe Bodies were either real 
Bones and Shells of Fiſhes, er owe their Figare 
to them. I cannot (to uſe the Words of F. Co- 
lumaa)) prevail with my ſelf to believe, that 
Nature ever made Teeth without aJaw.or Shells 
without an Animal Inhabitant, or fing/e Bones, 
no not in their own proper Elem ent, much leſs 
in a ſtrange one, Who even of the Vulgar be- 
holding any conſiderable part of an Animal 
which Jo ſees not the uſe of, is not apt preſent- 
ly to ask what it ſerves for, as by that innate 
Prolepſis I mentioned before, preſuming it was 
uat made in vaig, hay fo ſome end and uſe. by 
poſe any of us ſhould find in the Earth the 
compleat Skelcton of a Man, he mu$t be as cre 
dulous as the AtheiFt, if he could believe that 
it grew there of it ſelf,and never had relation 


to any Man's Body. Why then ſhould we think 


that the entire Skeletons of Fiſhes found ſome- 
times in the Earth, had no other Original 2 nor 
ever were any part of living Fiſheg 

ly If we chuſe and embrace the centrary.O- 
pinion, viz. That theſe Bodies were the real 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, or owe their F1- 
gares to theme ſhall find that this alſo urged 
with many and almoFt_ unſuperable Difficulties, 
the principal of which I have already produ- 


ced 


' 
- 
: 


ted, and ſhall here omit, repeating only two 
that refer to Divinity. 

1. Theſe Bodies ib found diſperſed all 
over the Earth, they of the contrary Opinion 
demand how they come there 2 If it be anſwer- 
ed, That they were broaght in by the general 
Deluge ; in contradidtion thereto, they argue 
thus. If theſe Stones were found ſcattered ſing- 
ly and indifferently all the Earth over, therg 
might be indeed ſome reaſon to imagine that 
they were brought in by the Floud ; but being 
found in ſome particular places only, either / 
ing thick in great Beds of Sand and Gravel, 
or amaſſed together in huge Lumps, by a ſtony 
Cement.ſuchBeds muſt in all likelihood have been 
the effett of thoſe Animals breeding there for 
a conſiderable time, whereas the Flound conti- 
waed upon the Earth but ten Moaths, during 
balf which time it's wot likely that the Moun- 
rains were covered ; and yet there are found of 
theſe Bodies upon very high Mountains, not ex+ 
cepting the Appenine and Alps themſelves. 
Whence they conclade, that they were neither 
brought in by the Floud, nor bred during the 
Floal, bat ſome other way produced. For if 
they were the Shells of Fiſhes, or their Bones, 
the Water muſt needs have covered the whole 
Farth, even.the Mountains themſelves for a 
wrach longer time than 1s conſiſtent with the 
Scripture-F{iſtory of the Floud, and therefore 
we muSt ſeek ſome other vr iginal of theſe Bodies. 


if 
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If we ſtick to the Letter of the Scripture- 


| Hiſtory of the Creation, that the Creation of 


Fiſhes ſucceeded the Separation of Land and 
Sea, and that the fix days wherein the World 


. was created were fix natural Days and no more, 


it is very difficult to return a ſatisfattory An- 
ſwer to this Objeftion : I ſhall therefore only 
add a conjefture of my own, and that s, That 
poſſibly at the firit Creation, the whole Earth 
was not all at once uncovered, but only thoſe 
parts whereabout Adam and the other Animals 
were created, and the reft gradually after- 
wards, perchance not in many Tears ; duri 
which time theſe Shell-fiſh might breed abun- 
dantly all the Sea over, the bottom whereof be- 
ing elevated and made dry Land, the Beds of 
Shell-fiſh, muft neceſſarily be raiſed together 
with it. 

2. It will hence follow that many Species f 
Animals have been loſt out of the World,whic 
Philoſophers and Divines are unwilling to ad- 
mit ,eſleeming the Deſtruttion of any one Species 
a diſmembring of the Univerſe, aud rendring 
the World imperfet. Whereas they think the 
Divine Providence is eſpecially concerned and 
fſolicitous to ſecure and Ire the Works of 
the Creation. And truly ſo it is, as appears, 
in that it was ſo careful to lodge all Land- Ani- 


' mals inthe Ark at the time of the general De- 


luge, and in that of all Animals recorded in 
Natural Hiſtories, we cannot ſay that there 
| bath 
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hath been any one Species lot, no not of the 
mo#t infirm and moit expoſed to injury aud 
ravize. Moreover it is likely, that as there 
neither is nor can be any new Species of Ani- 
mal produced,al proceeding from Seeds at fir#t 
created ; ſo Providence without which one in- 
arvidual Sparrow falls not to the Ground,doth 
in that manner watch over all that are crea- 
ted, that an entire Species ſhall not be loſt or 
deſtroyed Ly any Accident. Now [ ſay, if theſe 
Bodies were ſometimes the She!ls and Bones of 
Fiſh, it will thence follow, that raany Species 
have been leſt out of the World, as for exam- 
pie, thoſe Ophiomorp'1ous oxes, whoſe Shells 
are uow called Cornua Ammonis, of which 
there are many Species, none . whereof at this 
day, appear in our or other Seas, fo far as / 
have bitherto ſeen, heard or read. Towhich 1 
bave nothing to reply, but that there may be 
fome of them remaining ſome where or other in 
the Seas, though, as yet they bave not come f0 
my Knowledge. For though they way have pe- 
rijhed or by ſome Accident been deſtroyed out 


of our Seas, yet the Race of them may be. pre- 


Jerved and continued ſtill in others. So thoug/ 


. Wolves aud Bevers, which we are well aſſured 


were ſometimes natrve of England, have been 
here utterly deſtroyed andextirpated out of this 
{land, yet there. remain plenty of them (till. in 


. *ther Countrys. 


- By what hath been ſaid CONCeruing the nature 
and 


and original of Stones, T hope it may appear, 
that this is no idle and unneceſſary Diſcourſe, 
but very moment ous and import ant : and this 
- Subject, as mean as it ſeems,worthby the moſt ſe- 
/ rious confideration of Chriſtian Philoſophers 
þ and Divines ; concerning which, though T have 
b ſpent many rhoughts, yet can Tnot fully ſatisfie 
þ my ſelf, much leſs then am Þ likely to ſatisfie 
4 others. 
e But I promiſe my ſelf and them more fall fa- 
f tisfaition ſhortly from the Labours of thoje who 
LY are more conver fant and better acquainted with 
Jo theſe Bodies than I, who have been more indu- 
s ftricus in ſearching themout, and happy in dif- 
h covering them who have been more curious 
T diligent in conſidering and comparing them,more 
1 critical and exatt in obſerviag and noting their 
1 nature, texture, figure, parts, places differences, 
G and other accidents, than my ſelf, and particu- 
u + larly that learned and ingenious Perſon before 
0 remembred. 
Po The following Tables containing ſome Species 
it of the moſt different Genera of theſe Bodies,viz, 
'o Shark's Teeth, Wolt-fiſh's Teeth, Cockles or 
h Concha, Periwinkles or Turbens,Cornua Am- 
d monis er Serpent ſtones,Sea-urchins and their 
" Prickles, Vertebres and other Bones of Fiſhes, 
s entire Fiſhes Petrifi'd, and of thoſe ſome ſingly, 
nm ſomerepreſented as they lye in Beds and Quar- 
ries under Ground, fer the information of thoſe 
'e who are leſs acquainted with ſuch Bodie, were 
d thought fit to be added to this Edition. 


T 4 B. Il. Pag. 162. 


IG. 1, 2. Several Fragments and Lumps of petrity'd Shells, as 
F they lic in (uarries and Beds under ground ; B many of theſc 
Petrifactions there {till remain ſome Lamine, or Plates of the Ori- 
yoo Shells, which prove them not tv be Stones primarily fs ti- 
gur'd. 

Fig 3- The Corn Ammonis lying in Rocks with other petrity'd 
Boches. 
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} bet 1, 2. Two petrity'd Fiſhes lying in Stone, with their Scales 
and Bones. 


Fig. 3. A Sea-Urchin petrify'd with its Prickles broken off, which 
are a fort of Lapis Judaicus, or Jew-Stones ; their Inſertions on the 
Studs or Protu ot the Shell are hcre ſhewn. Sce their 
oa Arry Manner of Lying in Stone and Beds, in Agoſtino Scalia. 
4" A 
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IG. 1,2, 3, 4» $.6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, 14. Several ity'd 
Fri ot -Fiſhes, Sharks, and other Fiſhes. be 

Fig. 15, 16. The fame lying in a Tophaceous Bed, and alſo in a 
aw-Bone. 

Fiz. 17. The petrity'd Tecth of a Wolf-Fiſh, in a piece of the 
Jaw ; the Round Ones, or Grinders, are fold in Maltha for petri- 
_ Eyes of Serpents ; and by our jeweliers and Goldſmiths tor 

oad-{tones, commonly pur in Rings. 

Fig. 18, 19, 29. Other perrity'd Bones of Fiſhes, eſpecially Joynts, 
or Vertebra's of Back-boues, one with two (tony Spines, iluing 
our, 2 See them more at large in the Draughts ot chat curious 
Sicihian Painter, <goftino Scilla. 
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the Chaos from the ſecond Verſe, And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkneſs 
was upon the face of the deep. But if it were 
more ancient, it muſt ſtill in all likelihood be 
Divinely revealed, Lecauſe Man being created 
laſt, and brought into a World already filled 
and furniſhed ; And God being an Omnipo- 
tent, and allo a Free Agent, who could as well 
have created the World in a moment, or alto- 
gether, as ſucceſſively, it was impoſlible tor 
Man by reaſon ty determine, which way he 
made choice oft. 

The Third, Concerningthe future Diſſolu- 
tion and Deſtruction of rhe World by a Ge- 
neral Conflagration, there being nothing in 
Nature that can demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
it : and a ſecond Inundatioa and Submerſion 
by Water, being in the Courſe of Nature an 
hundred times more probable,as Ihave ſhewn 
in the enſuing Dilcourſes : And therefore we 
lee God Almighty to {ecure Man againſt the 
apprehenſion and dread of a ſecond Deluge, 
made a Covenant with him, to give him a 
viſible Sign in confirmation of it, never to 
deſtroy the World ſo again : And the Ancients 
who relate this Tradition, delivering 1t as an 
Oracle or Decree of Fate. Ovid Metamorph. r. 
Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tempus, 
G&c. was likewiſe probable of Nivine Revelas 


tion, 
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The Fourth, That there ſhall be a Future 
State, wherein Men ſhall be puniſhed or re- 
warded, according]ly as they have done ull or 
well in this Life, and that State Eternal : tho 
the firſt part may be demonſtrated from the 
Juſtice and Goodnels of God, becauſe there 
being an unequal diſtriburion of Good and 
Evil in this Lite, there muſt be a time to let 
things ſtreight in another World ; yet it being 
{o difficult to Human Reaſon, to reconcile the 
Eternity of Puniſhments, with the Juſtice and 
Goodneſs of God, this ſecond part of the Tra- 
dition ha: need be well back'd by Divine Au- 
thority to inake it credible and current among 
Men. 

As tor the Laſt, tho' I meddle not with it 
in this Treatic, yet I will take leave to ſay 
lo much concerning it, That I think thoſe 
who held Sacriticing to have been a poſitive 
Command of God, and to have had its Ori- 
ginal from Divine inſtitution, have the better 
reaſon on their fide. For that it isno eternal 
and indiſpenſable Law of Nature, is clear, in 
that our Saviour aboliſhed it. And many of 
the Ancient Fathers look upon Sacrificing as 
{0 unreaſonai le a Service, that tuerctore they 
rhought God commanded it not to the Primi- 
tvePatriarchs ; an thoug) 11s 414 command 

it to the Jews, yet he di.i it Only in conde- 
cenſion ro thew 4 caknets iccaute they had 


been 
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been uſed to ſuch Services, and alſo the Na- 
tions round about them,to reſtrain chem from 
Idolatry, and Sacrificing to ſtrange Gods, 
Origen. Homil. 17, in Numer. Deus ficut per 
alium Prophetam dicit non mandiſcat carnes 
faurorum, wec ſanguinem bircorum potat. Et 
etiam, wt alibi ſcriptum eſt, Quia non mundavi 
tibi de Sacrificis vel vittims in die qua deduxi 
te de terra Agypti. Sed Moy ies hoe ad diu 
ritiem cordy eorum, pro conſuetudine p24 
qua imbut i fuerant in /Agypto, mand avit es. it 
qui abſtinere ſe non poſſent ab immolando, Deo 
faltem & non Demonis tmmo/arent, Other 
uotarions to this purpoſe may be leen in 
Dr Outram De Sacrificr.« 'nUeed it ſeems abs 
turd tothink or believe, tw 04 ſhould rake 
any plcalure in the ſlaughter 4 innocent 
Beaſts, or in tix Fume and Niger of burnt © 
Fleſh or Fat: Nor doth tlic 1c4(0n thele Farhers 
alledge of the Inſtitution ot Sacrifices or in- 
joyning them to the Fews (otishe, whatever 
truth there may be in it : For it isclear, that 
the main end anddefiga of God in inſtituting 
of them, was tor Types and Adumbrations ot 
that great Sacrifice of Chriſt to be offered up- 
on the Crols for the expiation of fin: and 
conſequently it is probable, t!;at thoſe allo 
that were offered by the Ancient Patriarchs 
betore the Law, had their Original from ſome 
Divine Command or Revelation, and the like 
ſa >} realon 
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reaſon ot their Inſtitution, 1n reference to 
Chriſt, 

But to lcave that, I havein this Edition re- 
moved one (ubje ot Apology,and added ano- 
ther, {vo that there (till remaip as many things 
to be exculcd or pleaded tor. They are, 

Firſt, Writing jo much ; tor which ſome 
perchunce may ccalure me, 1am not igno- 
rant, that cn as they are mutable, ſo they 
love Cliange, and aifet variety of Authors as 
well as Books. aticty even of the beſt things 
iS apt tocreep upon us. He that writes much, 
let him wi irc never fo well, ſhall experience, 
that 1:5 laſt Books, though nothing interiour 
ro his firſt, willnot fiad equal acceptance. But 
for m::.c own part, tho' in general I may be 
thought ro nave written too much, yer 1s 1t 
but | ttic that | have wr. tten relating to Die 
vinity. It were a good Rule to be obterved 
both by Vriter an.| Reader, Not how mach, 
But how well Ne that cannot write well, had 
tht 7 [parc '1s Pans, and not wrre at all. 
Newer -5 lie to \etizught to write well,who 
tow! 1: Jath fine good things chin fer and 
City ricil, yt encumnbers and accloys the Rea» 
der with 2 deat of ulclils and unpertinent 
fluff. On © comrary, he that writes well, 
Cannct artctco much. For as Pliny the 
vounge- faith well, 7/2 alig bong res, ita bo- 
mis Liter es melior eff qutſq; «uo major * As 

other 
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other good Things, ſo a good Book, the bigger 
it is, the better uw it : which holds as well 
of the Number as Magnitude of Books. 
Secondly, Being too haſty in huddling up, 
and tumbling out of Books : wherein, I contets, 
I cannot wholly acquit my (elf of blame. 
I know well, that the longer a Book lies by 
me, the perieer it becomes. Something 
occurs every day in Reading or Thinking, 
either to add, or to correct and alter for the 
better. But ſhould I deter the Edition till the 
Work were abſolutely perte&t, I might wait 
all my Lile-time, and leave it to be publiſhed 
by my Executors. Now my Age minding 
me ot the approach ot Death ; and Poſthu- 
mous Pieces generally proviag interiour to 
thoſe put aut by the Authors in their Lite- 
time, | need no other excule tor my halt in 
publiſhing what | write. Yet [ ſhall further 
add in extenuation of the fault, it it be one, 
that however haſty and precipitate I am in 
writing, my Books are but ſmall, fo that if 
they be wortli'cls, the Purchale is not great, 
nor the Expence of Time waſted in the peru- 
{al of tnem very conſiderabic. Yet is not 
the worth of a Book always an{werable to 
Its bulk. But on the contrary, Mtge £15Aky, 
1s uſually Acemed, 7m ma wananw xand ; 
[or az &% Te 14A T © UN @s Tx 8 T5 
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Thirdly, The laſt thing for which I had 
need to Apologize, is the rendring the for. 
mer Edition of this Treatiſe worthleſs by 
making large Additions to this latter : inex- 
cuſe whereof I have no more to fay than 1 
have already written in an Advertiſement to 
the Reader, premiſed to my Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Wiſdom of God, to which there- 
fore I refer thoſe who deſire ſatisfaction in 
this particular. 
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2 Of the Primitive CHaos and 


Creation of the World. 


N the former Edition of this Treatiſe 
this Diſcourſe concerning the Primz- 
tive Chaos and Creation of the World, 
and that other concerning the Deſtru- 

| tion thereot by the Waters of the General 
| Deluge, inthe days of Noah, were brought 
in by way of Digreſſion ; becauſe I defign- 
cd not at firſt to treat of them, but only of 
the Conflagration or Diſſolution of the World 
by Fire ; but was afterwards, when I had 
made a conſiderable progrels in the Diſſoluti- 
* 01, at the inſtance of ſome Friends, becauſe 
' of their Relation to my Subje&, prevailed 
| upon to ſay ſomething of them. But now 
that I am at liberty fo to do, I thall not 
handle them any more by the by , but 
make them ſubſtantial Parts of my Book, 

2 B and 


—— 


Of the Cnaos 
and diipole them, as is moſt natural, accord. ! 
ing to their p71ority and poſteriority in or- 
der of time, beginning with the Chaos and 
Creation, 
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CHAP. I. 


Teſtimonies of the Ancient Heathen Wra- | 
ters concerning the Chaos, and what 
they meant by it. | 


T was an ancient Tradition among the 
Heathen, that the World was created out $ 

of a Chaos. | 
Firſt of all the ancient Greek Poct Fefr- 3 
od, who may contcad tor Antiquity with | 

Flomer himſelf, makes mention of it in his 
Theogenia, not tar from the beginning, in ©? 
thele words. . x 


HTv ptr 7242752 X24 Yor « 
Firſt of all there was a Chaos. And a few 3 
Verſes aftcr, ſpeaking of the immediate t 
Production or Off-ipring of the Chaos , he * 
ſaith, $ ] 
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and Creation. 


From Chaos proceeded Hell, and Night ſor 
Darknel(s] which {cems to have its tounda- 
tion or occaſion from the ſecond Verſe of 
the tirſt Chapter of Genefis ; And the Earth 
was wichout form and void ; and —_— was 
upon the face of the deep. Ot this teſtimo- 
ny of Heſftod, Lattantius takes notice, and 
cenſures it, in the firſt Book of his [»ſtituti- 
ons < i" ©. Hefrodus mon a Deo conditere, ſa- 
mens exordium, ſed 4 Chao, quod eft rudy inor- 
dinat4jue materi confuſe congeries. Heſfwd 
not taking his beginning trom God the 
Creator ot all things , but from the Chaos , 
which is a rude and inordinate heap ot con- 
fuled matter. And {vo Ovid deſcribes it in 
the beginning of his Metamorphoſis ; 


Quem dixere Chaos, rudy indigeſt 4que moles, 

Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners congeſt#que 
eodem 

Non bene juntlarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 


That 1s, 
One face had Nature, which they Chaos nam'd 
An undigeſted lump, a barren load, 
here jarring Seeds of things ill joyn'd aboad. 


Others of the Ancients have alſo made 
mention of tlze Chaos,as Ariſtophanes in Avt« 


bus, 
B 2 X2& 


Of the Chaos. 
Xa. lw , NVz, Eee Te prAzy ©2970, Q&c, 
And Lucan in the beginning of his firſt Book 


Antiquum repetent iterum Chaos omnia,&c, 


Of the formation of all the Parts of the 
World out of this Chaos, Ovid in the place 
fore-quotcd, gives us a full and particular 
deſcription : and Euripides beiore him a 
brict one, 


O08” Ovegrs x, 1aiz, 7 lw 22ph iz, 
'Ema 9” £x02ia00v a Awv, &c. 


The Heaven and Farth were at firſt of one 
form ; but after they were ſeparated , the 
Earth brought forth Trees , Birds, Beaſts, 
Fiſhes and Mankind. 


The like account allo the ancient Philoſo- 
pher Anaxagoras gives of the Creation of 
the World, beginning his Philoſophy thus, 
TIzriz yormele lw jus" are Nes iow az 
Sexo wrot: that is, All things (at firlt) were 
together, or mingled and contuied, then Mind 
—_— diſpoſed them in a beantiful or- 

er. 


That which I chiefly diſlike in this Opi- 
nion 
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nion of theirs is, that they make no mention 
of the Creation of this Chaos, but ſeem to 
look upon it as ſelt-exiſtent and improdu- 
ced. 
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CHAP. II. 


That the Creation of the World out of 


a Chaos is not repugnant to the 
Holy Scripture. 


TY Opinion of a Chaos, if ſoberly un- 
derſtood, not as ſelf-exiſtent and im- 
produced, but in the firſt place created by 
God, and preceding other 'Beings , which 
were made out of it, 1s not, fo far as I can 
diſcern, any way repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture, but on the contrary rather con- 
lonant and agreeable thereto. For Moſes in 
the Hiſtory and Deſcription of the Creation 
in the firſt Chapter of Genes, faith not that 
God creatcd all things in an inſtant in their 
full ſtate and perfection, but that he pro- 
ceeded gradually and in order, from more 
imperfect to more perfect Beings , firſt be- 
ginning with the Earth, that 1s, the Terra- 
queous Globe, which was made tohu vabohu, 
without form and void , the Waters cover- 
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ing the face of ric Land, which were aiter- 
wards leparated irom the Land, and gather- 
ed together into one place. Tien he Crea- 
ted out of the Land and Watcr firſt Plants, 
and then Animals, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaits, in 


Order, and laſt of all formed the Body of 


Man ot the Duſt of the Earth. 

And whercas there is no particular men- 
£:2n made of the Creation of Metals, Mine- 
rals and other Foſſils, they muſt be compre- 
hendei! in the word Earth, as the Water it 
felt alſo is in the ſecond Verie of this firſt 
Clapter, 

It ſcems therelore to me conſonant to the 
Scripture, That God Almighty did ar firſt 
create the Earth or Terraquecous Globe, con» 
taining in its (elf the Principles of all ſimple 
inanimate Bodies, or the minute and natu- 
rally indiviſible Particles of which they were 
compounded, of various but a determinate 
number of Figures, and perchance of diffe- 
rent magnitudes ; and theſe variouſly and 
contuſedly commixed, as though they had 
been carelcſly ſhaken and ſhuflled together ; 
yet rot {o, but that there was order obſer- 
ved by the moſt Wile Creator in the dupoſi- 
tion of them. And not only fſo,but that the 
jame Omnipotcnt Deity did create allo the 
Seeds or Seminal Principles of all Animate 
Bodics, bath Vegetative and Senſitive ; and 
diſperſt 
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diſperſt them, at lcaſt the Vegetative, all o- 


ver the {uperficial part of the Earth and Wa- 


ter. And the Notion of fuch an Earth as 
this is,the Primitive Patriarchs of the World 
delivered to their Poſterity, who, by degrees 
anncxing lomething ot tabulous ts it , im- 
poſed upon it the name of Ch.os. 

The next work of the Divine Power and 
Wiidom was the ſcparation of the Water 
from the dry Land, and raiſing up of the 
Mountains, of which I ſhall treat more par- 
ticularly in the next Chapter. 

To which follows the giving to both Ele- 
ments a power ol hatching, as I may o lay, 
or quickcning and bringing to pertection the 
Seeds they contained ; firit the more 1mper- 
te, as Herbs and Trees ; then the more 
perte&t, Fiſh, Fowl, Four-tooted Beaſts, and 
creeping Things or Inſects. Which may be 
the meaning of thoſe Commands of God, 
which were operative and effetual, com- 
Municating tothe Earth and Water a power 
to produce what he commanded them, Gey, 
I.11. Let the Earth bring forth Graſs, &c. 
and v. 20. Let the waters bring forth abuns 
dantly the moving creature that bath life and 
fowl that may fly above the Earth, &c. And 
V.24. Let the Earth bring forth the lruing 
creature after his kind, tattel and creeping 
thing, and beaſt of the Earth after his kind. R 
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So the Earth was at firſt cloathed with all 
ſorts of Herbs and Trees; and both Earth 
and Water furniſhed with Inhabitants. And 
this the Ancients underſtood by their 512x09- 

ns. 

But whether out of pra-exiſling Sceds, as 
I ſuppole, or nor, certain it is that God at 
that time did give an extraordinary and mi- 


raculous power to the Land and Water of 


pro'ucing Vegetables and Animals : and af- 
ter tliere Wi'e as many of every kind 
brought lortli 25 there were Seeds created 
at firſt ; or as many as it {cemed good to 
the Divine Creator to produce without 
Seed; there remained no further ability in 
thoſe Elements to Lring forth any more ; 
but all the ſucceeding owe their original to 
Seed ; God having given to every Species a 
power to generate or propagate its hike, 
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Of the ſeparating the Land and Water, 
and raiſing up the Mountains. 


C Uppoſing that God Almighty did at firſt 
._ 2 create the Terrc{trial Globe, partly of fo- 
lid and more ponderous, partly of fluid and 
lighter 
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lighter parts; the ſolid and ponderous muſt 
needs naturally ſubſide, the fluid and lighter 
get above. Now that there were ſuch dit- 
tcrent parts created, is clear, and therefore it 
is rcaſonable to think that the Waters at firſt 
ſhould ſtand above and cover the Earth : 
and that they did fo, ſeems evident to me 
trom the teſtimony of the Scripture. For 
in the Hiſtory of the Creation in the firſt 
Chapter of Genefts, verſe 2. it is ſaid, That 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters, intimating that the Waters were up- 
permoſt. And God ſaid, verle 9g. /et the wa- 
ters under the Heaven be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land appear. 
Whence, I think, it is maniteſt to any un- 
prejudiced Reader, That before that time the 
Land was covered with water. Eſpecially 
!t we add the teſtimony of the holy. P/a/mi/t, 
Pſalm 104. verl. 6. & 9. which 1s as it were 
a comment upon this place ot Genefts, where 
{peaking of the Earth at the Creation , he 
laith, 7hou coveredſt it with the deep as with 
a garment ; the waters ſtood above the Moun- 
tains . . .. and VET. 9, T hat they Furn not a» 
gain to cover the Earth. And that this g4- 
thering together of waters was not into any 
ſubterrancous Aby(s , ſeems likewiſe clear 
from the Text. For it is ſaid, That God 


called this ColleQtion of waters Seas , as l , 
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been on purpoſe to prevent ſuch a miſtake, 
Whether this ſeparation of the Land and 


Water, and gathering the waters together / 
into one place, were done by the unmediate * 


application and agency of Gods Almiglty 
Power, or by the intervention and inftru- 
mentality ot ſecond Cauſes, I cannot deter- 
mine. lt might pollibly be efteted by the 
ſame Caules that Earthquakes are, viz. ſub- 
tcrrane. us Fires and Flatuſes. We (ce what 
incredible clkeCtsthe Acccnſtion of Gunpow- 
der hath : itrends Rocks, and blows up the 
molt ponderous and folid Walls, Towers and 
Edifices, '{o that its force is almoſt irrefiſti- 
ble. Why then might not ſuch a propor- 
tionable quantity © h Materials ſet on 
fire rogether ra:ic up the Mountains them- 
ſelves, hoy great and ponderous f{ocver they 
be, yea the whole Superticies of the dry Land 
{tor it muſt all be elevated ) above the Wa- 
ters? And truly to me the Pſalmilt ſeems to 
intimate this'Caule, Pſalm 10.4. 7. For after 
he had faid, 7he waters ſtood above the moun- 
tains ; headds, Ar thy rebuke they fled , at 
the woice of thy thunder they haſted away. 
Now we know that an Earthquake is but a 
iubterrancous Thundcr, and then immedi- 
atcly follows, 7he mointains aſcend, the val- 
leys deſcend, &c. It there might be a high 
H:ll raifcd up near the City 7r&zen , out of 
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| 2 plain Field, by the force of a ſubterrancous 
' Fire or Flatus, as Ovid tells us. 


Eſt prope Pitthgam tumulus Trezena fine ullis ——_ 
Arduus arboribus, quondam planiſſima campi iynorph. 
Area, nunc tumulus : nam (res horrenda relatu) libs 
V's fera ventorum, c&cs incluſa caverns, 


| —_ aliqua cupiens, luttat4que fruſtra 


Liberiore frut clo, cum carcere rima 

Nulla fuit tote, nec pervia flatibus eſſet, 
Extentam tumefecit humum, ceu ſpiritus oris 
Tendere weſicam ſolet, aut derepta bicornis 
Terga _ ; tumor ille loci permanſit & alti 


| Colls ha et ſpeciem, longoque indurnuit £0. 


A Hill by Putthaan Traxzen mounts wncrown'd 


| With Sylvan Shades, which once was level 


ground, 


' For furious Winds (a ſtory to admire) 


Pent in blind Caverns, ftrugling to expire 

And wainly ſeeking to enjoy th Extent 

Of freer Air, the Priſon wanting vent, 

Puffs up the hollow Earth extended ſo, 

x with ſwelling Breath we Bladders 
/ow. 

The tumour of the place remained ſtill. 

in time grown ſolid, like a lofty Hill. 


A parallel Inftance hereto we have of later 


#are,ot a Hill not far trom Puzzuolo [Puteol:] 
be- 
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beſide the Gulph of Baie, which I my ſelf '* 


have view'd and been upon. It 1s by the 


Natives called Monte 4; cenere, and was raiſed | 


by an Earthquake Sept. 29. 1538. of about | 
one hundred foot perpendicular altitude ; | 


though ſome make it much higher : accord- 
ing to Stephanus Pighius it is a Mile alcent 
to the top, and four Miles round at the toot: 
We indecd judged it not near ſo great. The 
People ſay it bears nothing ; nothing of a- 
ny ule or profit I ſuppoſe they mean : elle 1 
am lure there grows Meath, Myrtle, Maſt ick- 


tree, and othcr Shrubs upon it. It is a | 
{pungy kind of Earth, and makes a great *' 


found under a Man's feet that ſtamps upon 
it. The ſame Earthquake threw up ſo much 
Earth, Stones and Aſhes asquite filled up the 
lacus Lucrinus, (o that there 1s nothing letr 
ot it now, but a fenny Meadow. If ſuch 
Hills, I ſay, as theſe may be, and have been 
clevated by ſubterrancous Wild-fire, Flatus 
or Earihquakes, $7 parvis liceat componere 
magna, it we may compare great things with 
{mall, why might not the greateſt and high- 
clt Mountains in the World be raiſed up in 
like manner by a ſubtcrraneous Flatus or 
Wild-fire, of quantity and force ſufficient 
to work luch an effect, that is, that bears as 
great a proportion to the ſuperincumbent 
weight and bulk to be clevated , as thoſe 

under 
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under theſe ſmaller Hills did to theirs 2 

But we cannot doubt this may be done, 
when we arc well afſurcd that the like hath 
been done. For the greatcſt and higheſt 
Ridge of Mountains in the World, the Andes 
ol Peru, have been for ſome hundreds of 
Leagues in length violently ſhaken, and ma- 
ny alterations made therein by an Earth- 
quake that happened in the year 1 646. mecn- 
tioned by Archer in his Arca Noe, irom the 
Letters of the Jeſuits. And Pliny tells us of 
lis own knowledge, that the Alps and Ap- 
penaine have often been ſhaken with Earth- 
quakes : Exploratum eſt mihi Alpes Apenni- 
numque ſepius tremuiſſe, lib.2. cap 80, Nay 
more then all this, we read that in the time 
ot the Emperour Yalentinian the tirlt, there 
was an Earthquake that ſhook all the known 
World. Whilſt this Innovator, [that is Pro- 
copius] was yet alive (faith Amm. Marcelli- 
mus hb, 26. cap. 14.) Horrendi tremores per 
omnem orbis ambitum graſſati ſunt ſubitd, qua- 
les nec fabulg, nec veridica nobis antiquitates 
exponunt., Paulo enim poſt lucis exortum 
denſtate pravia fulgurum acrius vibratorium 
tremefaila concutitur omnis terreni ſtabilitas 
ponderis, mareque diſpulſum retro flutibus c- 
volutis abſceſſt, ut retetta voragine profunto- 
dorum ſpecies natantium multiformes limo cer- 
werentur herentes, valliumgue waſtitates & 
moit- 
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montium , ut opinari dabatur, ſuſpicerent radi. | 


os ſolis "y primigenia rerum ſub immenſts 


Earthquakes ſuddenly raged all the World o- 
ver, the like whereto neuther Fables nor true 
Antiquities ever acquaint us with, or make 
mention of. For toon after break ot day re- 
doubled ſmart and violent flaihes of Light- 


ning preceding , the ſtable and ponderous '- 


mais of the whole Earth was ſhaken and 
made to tremble ; and the Sea with revolved 
waves was driven backwards, and torced {0 
tar to recede, that the bottom ot the great 
Deeps and Gults being diicovered, multitorm 
Species of Fithes torlaken by the water were 
{cen lying on the Mud : and thoſe vaſt Val- 
leys and Mountains which the primigental 
Nature had ſunk deep and concealed under 
immenſe waters (as we had reaſon to think) 
ſaw the Sun beams. Wherefore many Ships 
reſting upon the dry ground , the Mariners 
wandring carelefly up and down throug[1 
the {mall reliques of the waters , that they 
might gather up Fiſhes and other things with 
their hands ; The Sea-waves, being as it 
were grieved with their repulle , rilc up a- 
gain, and making their way backward 
through the fervid Shallows, violently daſh- 
ing againſt the [{lands and extended Shores 
ot the Continents, threw down and levelled 
IN- 
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numerable Edifices in Cities and where elle 
they were found. Where fee more ot the 
eftes of it. Of this Earthquake we find 
mention allo in Zoſemus and Oroftus. 

It this ſtory be true, as certainly it is, we 
have no realon to doubt of the pollibility of 
the Dry land being thus raiſed at firſt by 
lubterrancous Fire, And with us agrees 
the learned Thomas Lydyat in his Philoſophi- 
cal Diſquiſition concerning the origine of 
Fountains, &c. being, of opimon not only 
that it might be (o, but that it was ſo. I 
ſhall give you his own words, 2b; aliud 
quogue ſumme admirationis plenum Terre mo- 
tus atque Ignis ſubterranei effettum notandum 
venit, montium ſci. generatio. And then ha- 
ving mentioned the raifing up Iflands in the 
Sea by ſubterraneous Fires, he proceeds 
thus, (Quomodo etiam omnes montes qui uſpi- 
am ſunt, ung cum ipfis terris Cont inentibus 
( que nihil aliud ſunt quam ſparſt in Oceano 
majores montes froe injulz) in mund; primor- 
diis, (quando MIMITUM 1018S gue de loquimur, 
in terr& viſceribus a potentiſſimo mund; Con- 
ditore accenſus eſt) extitiſſe maxime fit veri- 
fimile. mari in cava loca recedente, & ter- 
reſtribus Animalibus ( ejuſdem Divini numints 
ſapientiſſimo confilio) habitandi locum relin- 
quente, That is, After which manner alſo 


all the Mountains in the World, tozether with 
the 
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the Cont inents themſelves, ( which are nothing 
elje but great Mountains or Iilands ſcattered 
in the Ocean) in the beginning of the World, 
when the fire of which we ſpeak was firſt kind.- 
led in the bowels of the Earth by the Al- 
mighty Creator, were (as it is moſt bighly 
probable) originally raiſed up: the Sea re- 
ceding into the cavities and depreſſed places, 

and by the moſt wiſe counſel of the ſupreme 
Deity leaving room for terreſtrial Animals to 
inhabit, Then which nothing can be faid 
more conlonant to what we have written : 

And I was highly plealed and fatisfied to 
find ſuch Philolophy in to learned and judi- 
cious a Writer. 

And in confirmation of this Doctrine , 
Strabo himſelt, though he had not, nor could 
have any know ledge at all of the prodigious 
cles of Gunpowder, yet makes no diffi- 
culty to affirm the poſſibility of raiſing up 
as well the Continents and Mountains as the 
Iſlands by Earthquakes and fubterrancous 
Fires ; toward the latter end of the firſt 
Book ot his Gcogra phy diſcourſing thus : 
Ky oſs TATUK, ty 2 2297 ualz, 2 ZE V TUG 
T5 Cad Da 275 jafl ex2ih 5m, % Tu PzAzM2Y, 
OL J7a UL9 CH WA zvevers' WH Iryarln, %, 
PREG VT, WeHAay 9” 8s £38 vim CERES 
ec 9's Anda lit atter, Kai Ty EimAlny 
£9 mn )uax7v c1%o0% Tins ImaMiz; eirg 5s 
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TS, zY, 7 avz>Artgony Wt Ts Airv2is T1255 
'z "its ovuucuny. That 1s, For Earthquakes 
and Fruptions of Elatus[ Blaſts) or ſudden tus 
mors of the ſubmat ine Farth,or bottom of the 
Sea,may ſwell and elevate the Sea; ſo that not 
only ſmall Inmps or maſſes of matter, but even 
Iſlands may le raiſed up in the mid of it. 
Neither if ſmall Iſlands can be raiſed, may not 
great Ones 100; netther may I/lands Le heaved 
up, ane not Continents as well. And Syicily 
may as we / te thought to have been thrown up 
out of the Deep Ly "the force of the Ftnaan 
fire, and ſtick img together to have contin: 1d 
above w ater, as to Lave been a parece broken 
eff from Italy. And the like may be ſaid of 
the Iſlands of Lipara and Pithecuſe. 

Of the poſlibility ot doing it we nced not 
doubt, when we have ſufficient proot of the 
thing done in leſſer Iſlands thus heaved up 
in the mid{t of the Sea, by ſubmarine fires. 
Strabo lib. 1. Arz pzTeY 5E > Ofegs % Orgg= 
0:25 C4 TETETH FA 745 2 TH TEA 5 fo _ 
EX; TENTZERS, 45+ TTATHY Cow X % ZAipeSay 
SLA 203 2Y\ reps wromy 14) 6A 2v Sage 2uey'w 
5 2Zy 2 IV e's , T44\ "eds teviu Cz UND Cu 
17), 0u9xg 5253ev Tw m2 tusl2 gy. That 1s, 
Between Thera aud Theraſia flames iſſuing 
out of the Sea for four days,(ſo that the whote 
Sea boil'd and burned) blew up by little and 
little, as if it had 1 cen raed by Machines, 
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and compoſed of great lumps or maſſes, an [- 
Sland of twelve furlongs ercumference. 

And Pliny tells us, that thc lland Zliera 
near /taly, in the time of the Social War, 
together with the Sea ir {clt, did burn for 
{cveral days. His words arc, Iu medio Mari 
Hicra in{ula juxta Iltaliam cam ipſo Mari ar- 
fit per aliquot dies. 

And Strabo lib. 1. reports, That about 
Methone in the Bay ot Hermione, there was 
Eartl raiſed, and as it were blown up to the 
height of ſeven Furlongs by a fiery breath 
or cxhalation,which by day time was unac- 
ceſſible by reaſon of heat and ſulphureous 
ſtench, but ſmclling {weet by night , and 
ſhining ſo as to be {ccn atar off, likewile caſt- 
ing ſuch a hcar, as to caule th;2 Sea to boll 
for five Furlongs, and to render it troubled 
for the ſpace of twenty ; raiting up therein 
a Baich or Bark of Stoncs as big as Towers. 

Thete Inſtances I aliedge principally be- 
cauſe they ſeem to demonttrate a pollibility 
of the accenſion of fire in the Earth when 
it was wholly covered with Water, and had 
no entcrcourle or communion with the ſupe- 
riour or external Air : which is the main and 


moſt material Objection againſt the clevatt- þ 
on of the dry Land at the beginning by fub- 7? 


tcrrancous fires, 
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You will ſay, It the Mountains be thus 
lcaved up by fubtcrrancous fires, the Earth 
muſt nceds be hollow all underneath them, 
and there muſt be vaſt Dens and Caverns 
diiperſt throughout them, 

{ anſwer, 'T1s truc indeed, fo there are ; 
as :nay undeniably be proved by inſtances. 
For tie new Mountain we mentioned at Pu- 
teoli, that was thus raiſed, being of a Mile 
licep aicent,and tour Miles round at the foor, 
a p oportionable Cavity mull be lett in the 
Earth underneath : And the Mountain Etna 
at the laſt Eructation alone having diſgorged 
out of 1ts bowels fo great a flood ot melted 
Materials , as it ſpread at the depth and 
breadth of three foot,might reach four times 
round the whole Circuit of the Terraqueous 
Globe, there muſt likewiſe an an{wcerable 
Vault be left within. You will demand , 
How then comes it to pals, thot they ſtand 
{o firm, and do not tounder and fall in after 
ſo many Ages. I anſwer, that they may 
ſtand, appears by the toreſaid new-railed 
Mountain. For notwithſtanding the Cavity 
in and under it, it hath ſtood firm and 
ſtaunch, without the leaſt ſinking or ſubſi- 
dency, for above an hundred and filty years: 
neither is there any great ſinking or talling 
in at /Etna it (elt ; at leaſt in no degree an- 
lycrable to its ejeted matter. Thus aſler- 
C 2 tion 
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tion 15 confirmed by the unanimous vote and 
teſtimony ot all Writers, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, who have handled this Subject. But 
Alphonſus Borellus \uppoſcs them not to have 
duly conſidered the matter , and calculated 
the quantity of the cjected materials and the 
bulk of the Mountain, and compared them 
together ; but to have been carried away by 
the prejudices and per{waſions of the People, 
who looking upon the top of the Mountain 
at a diſtance, think it but a ſmall thing in 
comparilon of the ejected Sand and - Athes 
that covered whole Countr:ics ; and thoſe 
vaſt Rivers of liquid ſtonesand other ingre- 
dicnts,that ran down ſo many miles, where- 
as he by a moderate computation found out 
that the total of what the Mountain dil- 
gorged at the laſt cruption amounted not (as 
I remember ) to the fourteen thouſandth 
part of the Solidity of tle whole Mountain. 
The reaſon is the ftlrength and firmneſs of 
their Vaulturc and Pillars, ſufficient to ſup- 
port the ſupcrincumbent weight. And yet 
in ſome places there are ſinkings and lallings 
in, which have altcrwards become Valleys 
or Pools of Water. But as for the Cavities 
that are lower than the Syperficzes of the O- 
ccan, the Water, where it could inſinuate 
and make its way, hath filled them up to 
that height, I fay where-it could make its 
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way, for that there are many empty Cavt- 
tics even under the Sea it (clt, appears by the 
ſhaking and heating too of the very Watcr 
of the Sea in fome places in Earthquakes, 
and raifing up the borders or skirts ot it, fo 
as to drive the Water a great way back; and 
the raiſing up new Iflands in the middle of 
the Sea ; as Delos and Rhodes, and Anaphe, 
and Nea, and Aloze, and Fiera, and Thera 
mentioned by Pliny, Hiſt lib.z.c.87.and 7hia 
in his own time ; and Theraſia in the /Xgean 
in Senaca's time, which was - heaved up in 
the ſight of many Mariners then preſent and 
looking on. 

[ am not ignorant, that thz learned Man 
| lately quoted, I mean A/ph. Bore/lus, in his 
Book De [ncendits /Etng, 15 ot opinion, that 
the midele part, or as hecalls it, the kernel of 
that Mountain is firm and folid, without any 
great Caverns or Vacuities, and that all thoſe 
vaults and cavities in which the fice rages 
are near the (uperficial or cortical part : And 
derides thote who tancy that AZ£?na, the A» 
olzan Iſlands, Lipara, Strongyle, &c. and YVe- 
ſuvius do communicate by ſubterrancous 
channels and paſſages running under the 
bottom of the Sea. But ſaving the reſpect 
due to him for his learning and ingenuity , 
there is good Authority on their fide ; and 
our ratiocinations againſt the poſſibility of 
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fuch a thing mult give place to the clear 
proot of matter of fact. Julius Ethnicus 
an ancient Writer, quoted by Ludovicus Vi- 
wes in lis Annotations upon S. Augaſt ine, De 
Civitate Det, gives us this Relation , Marco 
Emilia , Lucio Aurelio Conſulibus, Etna 
mons terre motn ignes ſuper verticem late dif. 
fudit, & ad Inſulam Liparam mare efferbuit, 
SG quibuſdam aduſtis navibus vapore pieroſque 
navales exanimavit : Fiſcinm vim magnam 
exanimem diſperſit , quos Liparenſes avidins 
epults adpetenteis contaminatione ventris con- 
fumpt? feent, ita ut n0Ul peſtilent 11 vaſt aren- 
tur inſulg. That is, Marcus A'mitus and 
Lucius Avrclius feing Conjuls, Mount Atna 
being ſhaken by an Earthquake, caſt forth and 
ſeattered fire frem its top far and wide. At 
which time the Sea at the Iſland of Lipara 
mas loyling hot, and ſome Ships being burnt 
0/1 of the Seamen were ſtifled with the wa- 
peur : beſides it diſperſed abroad a power of 
dead f/h, which the i.iparenſians greedily ga- 
thering up and eating, were conſumed with a 
"ont agzous dijeaſe in their bellics : ſo that the 
I unds were waſted with a new ſort of peſti- 
102760, And Father AXircher the jcluiten the 
Preiace to his Mwndus Sxtterraneus giving a 
kclation of an Farthqualke which thook a 
zrcat part of Ca/azria , and made notable 
<CvYaltayons there, which humicit faw, and 
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was in, Ano 1638.clearly demonſtrates that 
Z#tna Stromboli, and the Mountains of Ca- 
labria, do communicate by vaults ani ca- 
verns paliing undcr t!;e bottom of thc Sea. 
| ſhall infert bur onz patlage out of him, re- 
terring thc Reader ro rhe tore-quoted Pre- 
tace tor the relt. Piſce calamitatibus (laith 
he) dum jailamur , ego curioſins intuitus 
Strongylum, '60 fere milljarium intercapedi« 
ne diffitum, illum inſolito modo furere notavi, 
QC. 1.C. While we were toft with theſe cala-» 
mities,7 beholding curiouſly the Iſland Strom- 
boli about 60 mules diſtant, obſerved it to 
rage after an unuſual manner, for it appzared 
all filled with fire in ſuch plenty, that it ſeem- 
ed to caſt forth mountains of flame : a ſpectacle 
horrid to behold aud formidable to the moſt 
undaunted Spirit. [Is the mean time there 
was a certain ſound perceived as it were of 
Thunder, but by reaſon of the great diſtance 
from whence it came ſomewhat obſcure , which 
Ly degrees, proceeding forward in the ſubter- 
raneous conduits, grew greater and greater , 
till it came to the place jusF underneath us, 
[ they were at Lopez by the Sea ] where it 
ſhook the Earth with ſuch a roaring or mur- 
mure and fury, that being not able to ſland a- 
ny longer «pon our Legs , we were forced, to 
ſupport our ſelves, to catch hold upon ay 
ſhrub or twig that was near us, leſt our limbs 
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ſhould be put out of joynt by too much ſhaking 
and concuſſion. At which time happened a 
thing worthy of immortal and eternal memory, 
viz. the ſubverſion of the famous Town of S, 
Eutemia ; which he goes about to relate. As 
for YVeſuvius, it that be not hollow down to 
te very roots and foundations of it , how 
comes 1t to-pals that at the times of its dc- 


ſlagrations it ſhould vomit out ſuch floods of 
boiling Waters? as it we had not read of 


them in Hiſtorics, and been told fo by our 
Guide whcn we aſcended that Mountain , 
we mult needs have perceived our lelves by 
the mighty guls and channels in the ſides 
thereot, it Leing of it {elf near the top fo 
{pungy and dry, that it is more likely to ium- 
bibe then to caſt off much rain in the Win- 
ter time. And again, what caules the Sea 
to recede at thole times, and that to lo great 
a diſtance, that the Galicys have beea laid 
dry in the very Havcnot Naples ? 

How bcit, I cannot poſitively aſſert the 
Mountains thus to have been raiſed. But 
vert whether without means, or by whatſo- 
CVCr means it were,a Receptacle for the Wa- 
ters was preparcd, and the dry Land and 
Mountains clevated, ſo as to caſt oft the 
Waters, on the third day, and which is won» 
derful, the Cavities made to receive the 
Waters, and the whole terra firma, or ay 
Lan 
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Land with its Mountains were fo proporti- 
oned one to the other , as that the one was 
as much depreſſed below the Shores, as the 
other was clevated above them. And, as if 
the one had been taken out of the other, 
the Sea with all its Creeks , and Bays, and 
Inlets, and other Appendants was made, and 
15 very near equal to the whole dry Land 
with its Promontorics and Mountains, it not 
in Superficies, yet in bulk or dimenſions , 
though tome think in both. Which equalt- 
ty is ſtill conſtantly maintained, notwith- 
ſtanding all Inundations of Land, and Atte- 
rations of Sea ; becauſe one of theſe doth al- 
ways nearly ballance the other, according to 
the vulgar Proverb we have before men- 
tion'd, What the Sea loſes in one place , it 
gains in another. If any ſhall demand, How 
the Sea comes to be gradually depreſſed,and 
deepeſt about the middle part ; whereas the 
bottom of it was in all likelihood equal 
while the Waters covered the whole Earth ? 
I anſiver, the ſame Cauſe that raiſed up the 
Earth, whether a ſubterraneous fire or flatus, 
raiſed up allo the $kirts of the Sea, the aſcent 
gradually decreaſing to the middle part , 
where, by reaſon of the ſolidity of the Earth, 
or gravity of the incumbent Water, the bot- 
tom was not elevated at all. For the en- 


cloſed fire in thoſe parts where its firſt ac- 
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cenſion or greateſt ſtrength was, raiſed up 
the Earth firſt, and caſt off the Waters, and 
thence ſpreading by degrees , {till elevated 
the Land, and drove the Waters turther and 
further ; till at length the weight of them 
was too great to be railed, and then the firc 
brake forth at the tops of the Mountams, 
where it tound leaſt reſiſtance, and diſperſt 
it felt in the open Air. The Waters allo, 
where they tound the bottom ſandy,or yield- 
ing, made their way into all thoſe Cavitics 
the fire had made and leit, filling them up as 
high as the level of the Ocean. Neither let 
any man imagine, tiat the Earth under the 
Watcr, was too {oft and muddy to be in this 
manner railed by ſubterraneous fire ; for I 
have thewn belore , that the bottom of the 
Sea is fo ſaddened and hardened by the 
weight of the incumbent Water, that the 
Higi-ways,bcaten continually by Horlcs and 
Carriages, are not more firm and folid, But 
omitring this ( which 15 only a conjecture ) 
I ſhall dilcourle a little more concerning the 
Equality of Sea and Land. 

[t hath been obſerved by ſome, That where 
there are high Cliits or Downs along the 
Shore, there the Sca adjoyning is deep ; and 
where thcre are low and level Grounds, it 1s 
ſhallow : the depth of rhe Sea anſwering to 
thc Elevation of the Earth above it : and asthe 
Earth 
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Earth from the Shores is gradually higher 
and higher, tothe middlc and parts mott rc- 
mote trom the Sea, as is evident by the de» 
(cents of the Rivers, tlicy requiring a con- 
ſtant declivity to carry them down; fo the 
Sca likewiſe is proportionably deeper and 
Uccper trom the Shores to the middle. So 
that the riſing of the Earth trom the Shores 
to the Mid-land is anfwerable to the deſcent 
or declivity of the bottom of the Sea from the 
lame ſhores to the Mid-Sea. This riſing of 
the Earth trom the Shores gradually to the 
Vid-land, is ſo conſiderable, that it is very 
likely the Altitude of the Earth in thoſe 
Mid-land parts above the Swperficies of the 
Sea, 1s greater than that of the Mountains 
above the level of the adjacent Lands. To 
the height of the Hills above the common 
Syperficies ot the Earth do anſwer in Brere- 
wood 5 Opinion the extraordinary Dephts or 
Whirl-nools that arc found in the Sea, de- 
lcending beneath the ordinary bottom of the 
Sea, as the Hills aſcend above the ordinary 
tace of the Land. But this is but a conje- 
Qture of his, and to me it ſeems not very 
probable, becauſe it isnot likely there ſhould 
be in the Sea extraordinary Depths of that 
vaſt length and extenſion, as thoſe huge 
Ridges of Mountains that run almoſt quite 
through the Continents. And becaule I have 
loberved 
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obſerved the Waters of Rivers that flow gent- 
ly, but eſpccially of the Sea to level the 
bottoms of their Channels and Receptacles, 


| as may beleen in thoſe parts of the Sea whoſe 


bottoms are uncovered at Low-watcr ; and 
in dry Lands that have been deſerted by the 
Sea, as the Fens in the Iſle of Ely, and the 
Craux in Provence in France , &c. which ap» 


pear to be a peric Level, as far as one can. 


ken. Though poſſibly the motion of the 
Sea may not delcend down fo low as thoſe 
Depths, and fo may not level the bottoms 
of them. 

But againſt what I have faid concerning 
the levelling of the bottom ot the Sea , it 
may be objected, That *Aariners and Divers 
find no ſuch thing, vut the quite contrary , 
viz. That the bottom ot the Sea 15 as une- 
qual as the Land , ſometimes ten or twelve 
Fathoms on one fide ot the Ship, and One 
hundred on the other, as Mr. Boy! tells us 
in his Relations about the bottom of the Sea, 
conſonant whereto are the Accounts of Di- 
vers. And I have (\aith my worthy Friend 
Dr. 7Tanc. Kobinſon in one of his Letters to 
me) read in Voyages, of vaſt Rocks of Salt 
obſerv'd in ſome places under the Sea. 

To which I anſwer, That I ſhould indeed 
have excepted luch placesas are rocky,which 
bear a very little proportion to the _— 
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and Extent of the Sea, and arc tor the moſt 
part not far off the Land.l my (clt have ſeen 
{o much of the bottom of the Sca, round a- 
bout the Coaſts of England, and a good part 
of the Low-Countreys, of /taly and Sicily, 
that I think I may boldly pronounce in ge- 
neral, That where the bottom of the Sea is 
not rocky, but Earth, Owze or Sand, (and 
that is incomparably the greateſt part of it) 
it is by the motion of the Waters, fo far as 
the reciprocation of the Sea extends to the 
bottom, brought to a level ; and it it ſhould 
be now unequal, would in tume be levelled 
again. By level I do not mean fo as to have 
no declivity (tor the reciprocation preſerves 
that, the floud hindring in good mealure the 
conſtant carrying down of the bottom) but 
only to have an equal,uniform and eafie de- 
ſcent from the Shores to the Deeps. Now 
all thoſe Reports of Divers and Nav:igators 
refer for the moſt part to rocky places. For 
Mariners {cldom iound but in ſuch places, 
and in ſhallows ; and Urinators have no rea- 
{on to dive where- the bottom is level and 
landy. And that the motion of the Waters 
delcends to a good depth, | prove trom thole 
Plants that grow deepeſt in the Sca, becauſe 
they all generally grow flat in manner of a 
Fan, and not with Branches on all ſides like 
Trees ; which is fo contrived by the Provi- 
dence 
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dence of Nature, becauſe the edges of them 
do in that poſture with moſt cate cut the 
Water flowing to and tro: And ſhould the 
flat ſide be objected to the Stream, it would 
be turned edgewile by the torce of it; becauie 


in that ſ:tc it doth leaſt reſiſt the motion of 


the Water : whereas did the Branches of 
thoſe Plants grow round as in Trees, 
they would be thrown down backward and 
torward every Tide. Nay not only the her- 
baceous and woody ſubmarine Plants. but e- 
ven the Lithophyta themiclves affect this 
manner of growing, it they be ary tiung 
ramole and riſe to a conſiderable height, as 
I have obſerved in various kinds ot Cora/s 
and Pori. Hence I fulpec rthoic Relations 
of Trees growing at the bottom of the Sea, 
and bringing forth Fruit there. As for the 
Maldiva Nut, till better information , I ad- 
here to Garcias his Opinion, That the Trees 
that bare thoſe Nuts were of old time, togc- 
ther with the Land on whuch they grew,over- 
whelmed by the inundations of the Sca, and 
there hardned in the Earth, and aftcrwards 
calt up by the working of the Sea again. 
Which thing 1s very probable ; tor to this 
day (ome ot thole Maldiva Iſlands are now 
and then drowned and {wallowed up by the 
Sea. Further I do bclieve, that in the great 
depths of the Sea there grow no Plants - 
all, 
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all, the bottom being too remote trom the 
external Air ; which though it may pierce 
the Water ſo low, yet | doubt whether in 
quantity (ufltcient for the vegetation of 
Plants. Nay, we are told, that in thoſe 
decp and buttomleſs Seas there are no Fiſh 
ncither : yer not becauſe there are no Plants 
or InſeQs to feed them ; for that they can 
live upon Water alone, Roxdeletius his Expe- 
riment about keeping them in a Glaſs, doth 
undeniably prove ; but becauſe their Spawn 
would be loſt in thole Seas , the bottom be- 
ing too cold tor it to quicken there. This 
Antler and Diſcourſe, though it be inſerted 
into another Treatile, yet properly belongs 
to this place, to which 1 have therefore re- 
ſtored it, begging the Readers excuſe tor this 
repetition. I now proceed. 

That it is conſonant to the beſt Obſerva- 
tions of the height of the Earth and its 
Mountains above the Superficies of the Sea ; 
and of the depth of the Sea; that the one is 
anſwerable to the other. Yarenius 1n his 
Geogy, witnelleth, p.152. Ceterum ex obſer- 
vata haflenus in pleriſque locis profunditate 
Oceani manifeſtum eſt, eam fere @qualem alti- 
tudini froe elevationi montium & locorum Me» 
diterraneorum ſupra littora, nimirum quantum 
hec elevantur & extant ſupra littorum hori- 
zontem, tantum aluei mars infra eum depri- 
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muntar ; ſive quantum aſſurgit terra a littori- 
bus verſus mediterranea loca, tantundem pau- 
latim magu magiſque deprimitur uſque ad me- 
dii Oceani loca, ubi plerumque maxima eff 
profunditas. That is, From the depth of the 
Ocean, as far as hath teen bitherto obſerved 
in moſt places, it is manifeſt that that | pro- 
fundity ) us near equal to the altitude or ele- 
vation of the Mediterraneous places above the 
Shores; that is to ſay, as much as theſe are e- 
levated, and ſtand up above the Horizon of 
the Shores ; ſo much are the Channels of the 
Seas depreſſed below it : or, as much as the 
Earth riſeth from the Shores towards the Me- 
diterraneous places ; ſo much us it by little and 
little more and more depreſſed to the middle 
parts of the Ocean , where the greateſt depth 
for the moſt part s. 

And Brerewood in his Enquiries pertinent- 
ly to our purpole, ſuppoteth the depth of the 
Sea to be a great deal more than the height 
of the Hills above the common lurtace ot the 
Earth. — For that in making eſt imation of the 
depth of the Sea, we are mot to reckon and con- 
fider only the height of the Hills above the 
common Superticics of the Earth, but the 
advantage or height of all the dry Land 
above the Superficies of the Sea: Becauſe the 
whole maſs of the Earth , that now appeareth 
above the Waters, being taken , as it were, 
out 
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out of the place which the Waters now poſſeſs, 
muſt be equal to the place out of which it was 
taken ; and conſequently it ſeemeth, that the 
height or elevation of the one ſhould anſwer 
to the depth or deſcending of the other. And 
therefore, as I ſaid, in eſtimating the decp- 
nels of the Sca, we arc not to conſider only 
the erection ot the Hills above the ordinary 
Land , but the advantage of all the dry 
Land above the Sea. Which latter, mean the 
height of the ordinary Main Land, is in my 
opinion more in large Continents above the 
Sea, than that of the Hills is above the Land. 
For that the plain and common face of the 
dry Land, is not level or equally diſtant 
» from the Center , but hath great declivity 
» and deſcent towards the Sea, and acclivity 
þ or riſing toward the Mid-land part , al- 
though 1t appear not ſoto the common view 
{ of the Eye, is to reaſon notwithſtanding ma- 
| nifeſt, Becauſe as it is found in that part of 
the Earth which the Sea covereth , that it 
deſcendeth lower and lower toward the midſt 
of the Sea ; (for the Sea which touching the 
upper face of it is known to be level by na- 
ture, and evenly diſtant from the Center, is 
withal obſerved to wax deeper and deeper 
the further one faileth from the Shore to- 
wards the Main ) Even fo in that part 
which is uncovered the courſings and ſtream- 
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ings of Rivers on all ſides from the Mid-land 
parts towards the Sea (whole property we 
know is to flide trom the higher to the low- 
er) evidently declare ſo much. * This Au- 
thor with Damaſcen luppoſes, that the un- 
evennels and irregularity, which is now ſeen 
in the Superficies of the Earth , was cauſed 
cither by taking ſome parts out of the upper 
face of the Earth in fundry places to make 
it morc hollow, and laying them in other 
places to make it more convex : or elle 
(which in effect is cquivalent to that) by 
raiſing up ſome , and depreſiing othcrs to 
make room and reccipt for the Seca : that 
Mutation being wrought by the Power of 
that Word, Let the waters be gathered into 
one place that the dry land may appear. This 
proportioning of the Cavitics appointed to 
receive the Seas, to the protubcrancy of the 
dry Land above the common Superficies of 
the Occan, is to me a ſufficient Argument , 
to prove, that the gathering together of the 
Waters into one place, was a work of coun- 
fc] and deſign ; and if not efftefted by the im- 
mediate Finger of God, yet at leaſt governed 
and directed by him. Sov the Scripture at- 
firms the place to receive the Sea , to have 
been prepared by God, Pſalm 104.8, Now 
in things of this nature, to the giving anac- 
count whereof whatever Hypotheſis we can 
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poſſibly invent, can be but mcerly conjectu- 
ral, thoſe are to be moſt approved that 
come neareit © the Letter of Scripture, and 
thoſe that c'211z with 1t to be rejeted, how 
trim or conſiſtent ſocycr with themſelves 
they may ſeem to be : this being as much, 
as when Co1 tells us how he did make the 
World,tor us to tcl lim how he ſhould have 
made it, 

But here it may be objeCted, That the 
preſent Earth looks like a heap of Rubbiſh 
and Ruines; And that there arc no 'greater 
examples of contuſion in Nature than Moun- 
tains ſingly or jointly conſidered ; and that 
there appear not the leaſt tootſteps of any Art 
or Counſel either in the Figure and Shape , 
or Order and Diſpoſition ot Mountains and 
Rocks. Wherefore it is not likely they 
came ſo out of God's hands ; who by the 
Ancient Philoſophers is ſaid ail pawwrl-dy, 
and to make all things in number, weight 
and meaſure. 

To which I anſwer, That the preſent face 
of the Earth, with all its Mountainsand Hills, 
its Promontories and Rocks, as rude and 
deformed as they appear, ſeems to me a ve- 
ry beautiful and pleaſant objec, and with all 
that varicty of Hills, and Valleys, and Ine- 
qualities far more gratelul to behold, than a 
perfealy level Country without any riſing 
D 2 or 
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or protuberancy, to terminate the ſight : As 
any one that hath on the one hand tcen the 
Iſle ot Ely, or any the like Countrey exact- 
ly level, and extending on all ſides further 
then one can ken, or tizat hath bcen far out 
at Sea, where nothing is to be ſeen but Sky 
and Water : and on the other, from the 
Downs of Suſſex! enjoyed that ſpatious and 
raviſhing proſpe& of the Countrey on one 
hand, and the $ea on the other, comparing 
both objes, mult neceſſarily contels. 

2. They are ulctul to Mankind in afford- 
ing them convenicnt places for [1abitation, 
and (ituations of Houſes and Villages ; fer- 
ving as Skreens to keep off the cold and nip- 
ping blaſts of the Northern and Eaſlerly 
Winds, and refleting the benign and che- 
riſhing Sun-beams, and fo rendring their ha» 
bitations both more comfortable and chear- 
Iy in Winter; and promoting the growth of 
Herbs and Pruit-trees, and the maturation of 
their Fruits in Summer. Be ſides,caſting off 
the Waters they lay the Gardens, Yards and 
Avenues to the Houles dry and clean, and fo 
as well more falutary as more elegant. Where- 
as Houſes built in Plains, unleſs ſhaded with 
Trees, ſtand bleak and expoſed to wind and 
weather; and all Winter are apt to be grie- 
vouſly annoyed with mire and dirt, 
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3- A Land fo diſtinguiſhed into Moun- 
tains, Valleys and Plains is alſo moſt conve- 
nient for the entertainment of the various 
ſorts of Animals, which God hath created, 
ſome whereot delight in cold, ſome in hot, 
{ome moiſt and watery, ſome in dry and 
upland places, and ſome of them could nei- 
ther find nor gather their proper food in dif- 
ferent Regions. Some Beaſts and Birds we 
find live upon the higheſt tops of the Alps, 
and that all the Winter too, while they are 
conſtantly covered with Snow, as the [bex, 
and Rupicapra or Chamos among Quadru- 
peds, and Lagepus among Birds. 

4. The Mountains are moſt proper for the 
putting forth of Plants ; yielding the great- 
eſt variety, and the moſt luxuriant forts of 
Vegerables, tor the maintenance of the Ani» 
mals proper to thoſe places, and for Medi- 
cinal Uſes, partly allo for the exerciſe and 
delight of fuch ingenious perſons as are ad- 
dicted to ſearch out and collect thoſe Rari- 
ties, to contemplate and conſider their Forms 
and Natures, and to admire and celebrate 
the Wiſdom of their Creator. 

5. AN manner of Metals, Minerals and 
Foſſils if they could be generatcd in a level 
Earth, of which there is ſome queſtion, yet 
ſhould they be dug or mined for, the Delts 
muſt neceſſarily be fo flown with Water, 
D 3 (which 
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(which to derive and rid away no Adz?s or 
Soughs could be made, and 1 much doubt 
whether Gins would tuftice) that it would 
be extremely difficult and chargeable, it poſ- 
ſible to work them at all, 

6, Neither are the very tops of the high- 
eſt Mountains barren of Grals tor the feed- 
ing and fattening of Beaſts. For on the 
Ridges of the Ingh Mounts of Fara and 
$:leve near Geneva, and thuic of Rbetia or 
the Griſons Countrey, which are the higheſt 
cf ali the Alps, excepting the Yalleftan and 
Srbaudian, there are multitudes of Kine fed 
in Summer time, as I my fclt can witnels , 
having in my Simpling Voyages on thoſe of 
Jura and Saleve oblerved Herds of Cattel 
there, and many Dairy-houſes built, wherel 
have been more than once retreſhed by their 
Milk and Milk-Mcats. Nay there are but 
very few, and thoſe of the higheſt Summits 
ot tae Alps that keep Snow all Summer : 
and I was told by the Inhabitants, that one 
time or othcr, in {even or eight years ſpace, 
tor the moll part there came a Summer 
that mclted all the Snow that lay on them 
cvO, # 

7. Ancthcr great uſe and neceſſity of 
the Mountains and Hills is for the Generation 
and Maintenance of Rivers and Fountains , 
which (in our Z/ypothefrs , that all proceed 

trom 
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from Rain-water)could not be without them, 
or but rarely. So we ſhould have only 
Torrents, which would fail in Summer time, 
or any dry Scafon, and nothing to truſt to, 
but ſtagnating Water reſerved in Pools and 
Ciſterns. Which how great an Inconveni- 
ence it would be, | need not take pains to 
ſhew. I fay that Fountains and Rivers 
would be but rare were there no Moun- 
tains. - For upon {crious conſideration I find 


that I was too haſty in * conclnding,becaule *0iſrrver. 


| had obſerved no Fountains ſpringing up in 
Plains, therefore there were, or could be ab- 
lolutely none; and do now grant that there 
is reaſon to believe rhe Rel 

ſuch. For the whole dry Land being but 
one continued Mountain , and aſcending 
all along from the Sca to the Mid-iand , as 
is undeniably proved by the Deſcent of Ri- 
vers cven in plain Countries; the Water 
linking into the Earth , may run under 
ground, and according as the Ven leads it, 
break out inthe ſide of this Mountain,though 
the place as to outward appearance be a 
Plain. 

I ſhall now add, That though it be poſlt- 
ble that without Mountains there may be 
Springs, if there ſhould be Rains, ( which 
It is ſomewhat queſtionable were there no 


Mountains,whether there could be or no, at 
D 4 leaſt 
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leaſt in hot Countreys) yet is it probable, 
that moſt of thoſe Springs we find ia Plains 
or depreſled places diſtant from Mountains 
may come along in ſubterraneous Channels 
from the next Mountains, and there break 
out. Monſieur Blundel related to the Pari- 


fian Academy, what device the inhabitants 


of the lower Auſtria , which is encompal- 
{ed with the Mountains ot S:ir:ia, are wont 
to ule to fill their Wells with Water ; They 
dig in the Earth to the depth of twenty or 
five and twenty feet, till they come to an 
argilla(clammy eartl1] then they bore a hole 
in te midſt ot a ſtone about five or fix ins 
ches broad, and through it bore the argi/a 
ſo deep till the Waters breaks torcibly out ; 
which Water it's pr:bable comes trom the 
neighbouring Moun ains in fubterrancous 
Channels. And Cafſimus obſerved , That in 
many places of the Territory of Modena and 
Bologna in Italy, they make themlelves Wells 
of ({pringing Water by the like artifice, They 
dig in the Earth till they come to the Water 
(which ſtzgnates in common Wells) which 
they draw quite out. Then within this new 
digged Well they make two cylindrical 
Walls, concentrical one to another ; the ſpace 
or interſtice between them they fill and 
ramm cloſe with well wrought Argi/a or 
Clay , to keep out the ambient Water ; 

which 
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which done, they ſink the Well deeper into 


the ground, and continue the inner Wall fo 
low till the Earth underneath ſeems to {well 
by the force of the Water riſing up: And 
laſtly, they bore this Earth or Soul with 8 
long Wimble ; whereupon the Water breaks 
forth through the hole with a great force , 
ſo that it doth not only fill the Well, but o- 
verflows and waters the neighbouring helds 
with a conſtant ſtream : By this means the 
lame Seigneur Caſſini made a Fountain at 
the Caſtle of 7rbin , that caſt up the water 
five foot high above the level of the ground. 
[t is very probable that theſe waters deſcend 
by ſubterrancous paſſages from the Appen- 
»ine Mountains, which are about ten miles 
diſtant. It ſuch things may be done by Arr, 
why may they not alſo by Nature? Nay, 
that the like are done we find by expert 
ence in the Lacw Lugew, or Zirchnitzer- 
Sea in Carniola, which atter it is empty of 
water running out at holes or pits in the 
bottom, (wluch it doth yearly in the Sum- 
mer time, in the Months of May, Fue, or 
July) in the Autumn when it rains mode- 
rately, the water ſpouts out of ſome of the 
torementioned pits two or three fathoms 
perpendicularly, but when it rains very hard 
and long together, eſpecially with Thunder, 
then the water breaks forth with great force, 
not 
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not only from the foreſaic pits, but likewiſe 
at a thouſand other Caves and Holes , ſpirt- 
ing feveral tathoms high, from ſome perpen- 
dicularly, from others obliquely, fo that 
there 1s not a pleaſanter ſight then this; and 
in a ſhort time fills the lake. A full deſcrip- 
tion and an account of all the Phenomena of 
this admirable Lake ſee in Philoſoph Tranſat. 
Numb. 191.p. 411. &c. So we fee water 
may be brought down from the Mountains 
and raiſed up naturally in ſtrait Channels 
with that force, and to that height , as to 
exceed all the artificial jets in the World, if 
not in the altitude of the ſpout, yet in the 
bigneſs of the ſtream abundantly. 

This end and uſe of Mountains I find af- 
ſigned by Mr. HZaley in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the original of Springs and Rivers, 
in thele words : This, if we may allow final 
cauſes (and why may we not 2 what needs 
this heſfitancy and dubitation in a thing that 
is clear?) ſeems to be the deſign of the Hills 
that their ridges being placed through the midſt 
of the Continents, might ſerve as it were A- 
lembicks to diſtil freſh water for the uſe of 
Man and Beaſt, and their heights to grve a 
deſcent to thoſe ſtreams to run gently like ſo 
many veins of the Macrocoſm, to be the more 
beneficial to the Creation. 


But 
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But ſome may (ay,Granting there be ſome 
uſe and benefit of moderate Hills and Ri- 
ſings ; what neceſſity is there of ſuch ex- 
tended Ridges of vaſt and towring Moun- 
tains, hiding their Heads among the Clouds, 
and (eeming tor Altitude to contend with the 
Skies? I antwer there is very great ule of 
them for repelling the Vapours exhaled by 
the Sun-beams in the hot Regions, and hin- 
dring their Evagations Northward , as we 
have already ſhewn, and ſhall not repeat. 
[ might add hereto, 

8. Thoſe long Series and Chains of Moun- 
tains are of great uſe for Boundaries and 
Limits to the Territories of Princes or Com- 
monwealths, to ſecure them on thoſe parts 
from ſudden Incurſions of Enemies. As for 
the rudeneſs and confuſion of Mountains , 
their cragged and broken Rocks and Cliffs , 
and whatever other Diſorder there may be 
among them, it may be accounted for,from 
the manner of their firſt Generation, and 
thoſe other mutations they have been ſince 
obnoxtous to, by Earthquakes, Eruptions of 
Vulcano's, foundering and falling in of their 
Props and Foundations, and by time and 
weather too, by which not only the Earth 
is waſhed away , or blown off from the 
Nones,but the very Stones and Rocks them- 


telves corroded and diſſolved, as might = 
uy 
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fily be proved by Inſtances, could I ſpare 
time to do it. 

To (um up all relating to the Diviſion 
and Diſpoſition of the Water and Earth in 
brief. 

1. I fay, the Water being the lighter Ele- 
ment doth naturally occupy the upper place, 
and ſtand above the Earth, and fo at firſt it 
did. But now we ſee it doth not ſo ; the 
Earth being contrary to its nature forcibly 
elevated above it ; being (as the Pſalmiſt 
phraſeth it) founded above the Seas, and e- 
ſtabliſhed above the Floods : and this becauſe 
it was beſt it ſhould be fo, as I ſhall clearly 
prove and deduce in particulars in another 
Diſcourſe. 

2. The dry Land is not elevated only 
upon one ſide of the Globe ; for then had 
it had high Mountains in the middle of it, 
with ſuch vaſt empty Cavities within , as 
muſt be equal to the whole Bulk raiſed up, 
the Center of Magnitude muſt needs have 
been conſiderably diſtant from the Center 
of Gravity : which would have cauſed a 
very great and inconvenient incquality in 
the Motion of the parts of the Earth : but 
the Continents and Iſlands are (o equally di- 
ſperſt all the Globe over as to counterbal- 
lance one another, ſo that the Centers of 
Magnitude and Gravity concur in one. 

3. The 
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3- The Continents are not of exaatly e- 
qual and level Superficies or Convexity. For 
then the Parts ſubje& to the Courle of the 
Sun, called the Zorrid Zone, would have 
been, as the Ancients fancied them, unha- 
bitable for Heat and Drought. But there are 
huge Ridges and extended Chains of lofty 
Mountains, direQed for the moſt part to 
run Eaſt and Weſt ; by which means they 
give free admittance and paſlage to the Va- 
pours brought in by the Winds from the 
Atlantick and Pacifick Oceans ; but ſtop and 
inhibit their Excurſions to the North and 
South, either condenſing them upon their 
ſides into water, by a kind of external De- 
ſtillation ; or by ſtreightening and conſtipa- 
ting of them compelling them to gather into 
Drops, and deſcend down in Rain. 

Thele are great things, and worthy the 
Care, DireQion, and Diſpoſal of the Great 
and Wiſe Creator and Governour of all 
things : And we ſee they are accordingly 
excellently ordered and provided by him. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Creation of Animals ; ſome 
Queſtions reſolved. 


S to the firſt Creation of Animals 1 

have already propoſed two Opinions, 

both conſonant or reconcileable to the Scrip- 
rures. 

I. That God Almighty did at firſt create 
the Seeds of all Animals, (that is, the Ani- 
mals themſelves in little ) and diſperſt them 
over the ſuperficial part of the Land and 
water, giving power to thoſe Elements to 
hatch and bring them forth ; which when 
they had done, and all the Animals of theſe 


created Seeds were produced and perfected , 3 
there remained no more ability in them to | 
bring forth any more ; but all the ſucceeding } 


owe their Original to Generation. 


2. Becauſe ſome will not admit that God 


at firſt created any thing imperte, we did 


propole that he might by his Almighty { 
Power, out of the Water and Earth, make * 
the firſt ſet of Animals in their full ſtate and :* 
perfection, (as it is generally believed he did 4 


Adam) and give to each Species a power by 
gene- 
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generation to propagate their like. For his 
commanding the Waters and Earth to pro» 
duce ſuch and ſuch living Creatures , ſigni- 
fies that he did himſelt efficaciouſly torm 
them out of the Earth and Water ; as when 
he faith, Let there be light, Sc. the mean- 
ing is not that he did permit or command 
ſomething elſe beſides himſelt to produce 
light ; but that he did by his own Almighty 
poger effectually create it. Indeed the 
Scripture doth in this manner interpret it 
ſelf : For whereas it 1s ſaid verſes 20.and 24. 
Let the waters bring forth, &c. and Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature, &c. in 
the next verlcs it follows, And God created 
great whales and every living creature that 
moveth, &c, And God made the beaſt of the 
earth, &c. Bur now there may a turther 
Queſtion or two be moved concerning the 
Creation of Animals. 

1. Whether God created at firſt a great 
number of every kind of Animal all the 
Farth over, in their proper Places and Cii- 
mates ; or only two of each Species, a Male 
and a Female, from which all the reſt pro- 
ceeded by generation 2 This latter opinion 
| find embraced by ſome modern Philoſo- 
phers, and it may be made probable by ſe- 
veral Arguments, 

Firſt 
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Firſt from the Analogy to Mankind. 
There being at firſt only one Man and one 
Woman created, it is very likely , there 


were no more of any other Creatures , two 


being ſufficient in a ſhort time to ſtock the 
World. 

Secondly, Becauſe at the time of the Ge- 
neral Deluge there were only two of each 
kind ( of unclean Beaſts ) preſerved in the 
Ark ; and it two might then ſuffice, why not 
as well at the firſt Creation ? And if there 
were no need of creating more, what like- 
lyhood that there were more created ? 

But the firſt Opinion, That there were 
many at firſt created, ſeems more conſonant 
to Scripture, which in the mention of the 
Creation of Aquatic Creatures uſeth the word 
Abundantly, Gen. 1.20. And God ſaid, Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the movin 
creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. And in the next verlc it is ſaid, That 
the waters did bring them forth abundantly. 
So that at leaſt ot Birds and Fiſhes there 
were many individuals at firſt created.As for 
Plants, certain it is that they were created 
diſperledly all the world over ; they having 
no locomotive power, but being fixt to a 
place, and the Seeds of many ot them being 


ponderous, and not portable by winds or 
any 
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any other mcans, and yet thoſe of the ſame 
Species to be found in tar diſtant places, and 
on the tops ot high Mountains as remote 
from cach other, as the Zefvetick and Axu- 
ſtrian Alps. 

2. Concerning the Creation of Animals 
there may yet a turther Queſtioa be moved, 
viz. Whether all Animals that already have 
been, or hereaſter ſhall be, were at firſt a- 
tually crcoted by God ? or whether hath he 
given to cac!1 kind ot Animal ſuch a power 
ot generation , as to prepare matter and 
produce new individuals in their own bo- 
dies? Some are of opinion that God did 
himſelt at firſt aQtually create all the indi- 
vidual Animals that ever were or ever ſhall 
be, and that there is no ſuch thing as any 
production of new ones. For , ſay they, 
what were that but a creation of ſuch indi- 
viduals? And what did God at the firſt 
Creation more then, it this be true, we {ce 
every day done, that is, produce a new A- 
nimal out of matter, which it felt prepares : 
All the difference is the doing that in an in- 
ſtant which the Creature mull take time to 
do. For as tor the preparation of matter , 
that muſt be made fit , be the Agent never 
lo Omnipotent, 
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Beſides , the Animal-parent cannot be the 
Agent or Efficient in the generation or form- 
ing and nouriſhing of the fetus. Becaule 
that is a work ot Art and Reaſon , which 
brute Creatures are not endued withal, nor 
indeed doth Man himſelt underſtand any 
thing of the proceſs of generation in him- 
{clt, neither is con{cious ot what 1s done in 
the Womb, fo tar is he trom being the doer 
ol 1r, 

Again, it is molt probable, it not certain, 
that moſt Animals have in them from the 
beginning the Seeds or Eggs of all the 
young, they ſhall atterward bring torth, which 
when they were {pent and exhauſt the Crea- 
ture becomes barren or effcte. So we ſte 
all the temale fetus of viviparous Quadru- 
peds are brought forth with their 7e/tes or 
Ovaria in them, which are eſteemed parts 
of their bodics ; and all Birds have in them 
from their firſt formation their Ovary or 
Ego-cluſter, containing the Sceds of all the 
Eggs they ſhall ever lay. Now had the 
Creature a power of producing new ones , 
what need was there that there ſhould be 
ſo many at firſt formed in them 2? and why 
might they not breed them as well after- 
wards, as at the beginning ? 


Here- 
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Hereupon theſe Philoſophers argue thus : 
Suppole we that God did at firſt create two 
Animals, a Male and a Female : The Female 
muſt be created with its Ovaries or 7eſtes, 
which ( as we faid ) contained ſo many 
Seeds or Eggs as the Creature ſhould ever 
bring forth young. So it is clear that not 
only the fir{t pair, but the firſt generation of 
Animals were actually created. Again, this 
firſt generation trom their firſt appearance 
had each of them (the Females 1 mean) its 
Ovaria or Clultcrs of Eggs,every one where- 
of had in like manner is Animalcule in it ; 
{o that this ſecond generation was allo crea- 
ted in the firſt, The ſame may be demon- 
ſtrated of the third and fourth, and ſo on of 
all the generations that ſhall be as long as the 
World laſts. 

Againſt this Doctrine it may be objected, 
Firſt, That it ſeems impoſſible that the O- 
varics of one Female ſhould aQtually include 
and contain the innumerable myriads of A- 
nimals that may proceed from it in fo ma- 
ny Generations as have been and ſhall be 
during the continuance of the World. Who 
can conceive ſuch a {mall portion of matter 
to be capable of ſuch diviſion, and to con- 
tain ſuch an infinity of parts ? 
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But to this it may be anſwered, That our 
ſight doth not give us the juſt magnitude 
ot things, but only their proportion , and 
what appears to the Eye as a Point, may be 
magniſicd fo, even by Glaſles, as to diſco- 
ver an incredible multitude of parts ; nay, 
ſome Animals there arc fo ſ(inall, that it a 
grain of Sand were broken into S$000900 
ot cqual parts , one of theſe would not ex- 
cccd the bignels ot one ot thole Creatures, 
as Mr. Lewenheek affirms. And Mr. Hoot 
proceeds turther, and fays, that he had dit- 
covered fone to exceeding (mall, that Mil- 
lions of Millions might be contained in one 
drop of water. It theſe whole Creatures 
be fo incredibly little, what thall we think 
of their parts containing and contained, their 
Entrails and Muſcles,their Ovaries and Eggs? 
But for a ſenſible demonſtration of the un- 
conceivable , I had almoſt faid infinite, divi- 
ſibility ot matter, I might reter the Reader 
to the Honourable Mr. Boy/ of famous me- 
mory his Diſcourſe concerning the ſtrange 
ſubtlety of efluvinms. I ſhall mention one 
or two Experiments. He diſſolved one 
grain of filed Copper in Spirit of Salt» 
armoniack, and upon this Solution he poured 
lo much diſtilled water by degrees , as till 
the fair and deep blew colour grew tome- 
Witat paic without bring too dilute to be 

manuleſl, 
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manifeſt. And then carefully weighing the 
Veſicl and the Water , and lubducting the 
weight of that out of this, he tound the 
weight of the Liquor alone, when reduced 
to orains, to amount to 28534, ſo that a 
grain of Copper communicated a tinCture 
to 2853.4 times its weight. Now confider- 
ing that the weight of Copper to the weight 
ot Water of the ſame bulk 15 proxime as 9 
to 1, a grain-weight of Copper 1s 1n big- 
neſs byt the ninth part of as much Water as 
weight a grain ; and fo the formerly men- 
tioned number ot grains of Vater mult be 
mulriplicd by 9g, to give us the proportion 
between the tipging !! ody and tinged Liquor; 
whence it will tollow, that a ſingle grain of 
Copper g cave a bleanchs to above 256806 
parts of limped Water, cach ot them as big 
as it. And to protecute this Experiment 
further, he mixt together cqual parts of di- 
ſtilled colourlkis Water, and ot the ſaid 
tinted Liquor, and found, that though the 
colour were very faint and dilute , yet an 
attentive Eye could caſily diſcern it to be 
blewiſh : whereby it appears that on? grain 
ot Copper was able to impart a colour to 
double the quantity of Water above-mentt- 

oned, that is to 513612 grains of Water, 
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Other Experiments there are in the ſame 
Dilcourle madle in odorate Bodies : Having, 
{ich he, for curiofity ſake ſuſpended in a pair 
of exact Scales, that would turn with a very 


ſmall part of a grain, a piece of Amber- 


£FEECE bizeer then a Walnut, and weighing 
{*twixt an hundred and (ixſcore grains, 1 
CO q* it in three days and an half that I 
had opportunity to make the trial , diſcover 
CTUEH upon th A balance , any Sa— of 
wern''t in the Ambcr-g LEE, though ſo rich 
a Perfunie [ying in the open Air was like in 
that time to have parted with good ſtore of 
edorif erous ſieams, And a while after ſu- 
[pencd. ing al pra. th Alatexrida 5 days and a half, 
I foaud it » to have ſuſtained any diſcernitle 
loſs of weight, ts. ugh, in ſpite of 1 the unta- 
W041 A old weat her it had about it a neighs 
benline, Uta ll 6/PL. ere fe} leniſhed with ' fetid ex« 
DXA IGHS, XC. 

But vat can be imagined more (mall 
and tubtile then the minute parts of the 
{icams of Animals 2 The ſame Author 1n 
tic 1:ine Tract ects us, That a good w_ 


ig ty bis way ct ranging thc Fields, and 
and {t:5 OEF MOLIONS El -ccrally ot his head, 
vw ould nor only n tuimate the kinds of Game, 
whole ſcent he chanc.d ro hight upon, but 
would Giicover where Partric! ges had been 
(tnough perhaps without ſtaying in that 
place) 


is wRouroar yy 
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place ) ſeveral hours before. He further 
tells us, That a very ſober Gent)eman of his 
acquaintance, who had often occaſion tocm- 
ploy Blood-hounas, afſured him , that it a 
Man had but paſled over the Ficld,the ſcent 
would lye, fo as to be perceptible cnough 
to a-good Dog ot th:at fort for {cveral hours 
after. And an ingenious Hunter likewiſe 
aſſured him, That he had obſerved, that the 
(cent of a flying and hunted Deer wiil ſome- 
times continue upon the ground from one 
day to tlic next tollowing. He procceds 
turther, And now we may conſider theſe 
three things ; Firſt, That the ſu! {lance lete 
upon the ground by the tranſient tread of a 
Partridge, Harc or other Animal, that doth 
but paſs along his way, coes protably com- 


municate to the graſs or ground but ſome of 


thoſe cffluxions that tranipire out of his fcet, 
which being {mail enoug!1 to eſcape the eye, 
may probably not amount to one grain in 
weight, or perhaps not to the tenth part of 
it. Next, That the parts of fluid Bodics, 
2s fuch, are perpetually in motion, and {0 
are the invitible Particles that fwim intiiem, 
a5 may appcar by the difſolution ct Salt or 
Sugar in Water, and rhe wandring ol aque- 
cus Vapours through the Air, even whea the 
eye perccives them not. And thirdly, that 
though the Atmoſphere oi ons of thee ſmall 

. 4 Pare 
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parcels of the exhaling matter we are 
ipcaking of may oftentimes be exceeding 
vaſt in comparitoa ot the emittent body, as 
may be guelied by the diſtance at which 
ſome Setters or Bloodhounds will find the 
ſcent of a Partridge or Decr ; yet i places 
cxpoled to the tree Air or Wind, tis very 
:kely that thele ſteams are aliiJuouily carris 
ed away from their tcuntain ro maincain the 
torcmentioned Atmoſphere lor fix , eight or 
more hours, that is as long as the ſcent hath 
cen oblerved to lye, there will be requiſite 
4.continual recruit of ſteams {uccceding one 
another. And that fo very ſmall a portion 
ot matter, as that which we vere laying tic 
fomes of thelc cams may be judged to be, 
being ſen{ bly to impregnate 2a Atmoſphere 
!!1 comparably greater Than its (elf, and fup» 
MPIY it with almoſt continual recruits , we 
cannot but tlunk, that the ſteams it parts 
witiz, mult be of cxtreme and ſcarce con» 
vivable minutencls. So far the Author. 
To v. inch | ſhall add, That by the ſteams, 1 
zpnOic, he mcans the minute Particles ot 
Which the ſteams are compounded. Now 
thetv minute Particles themiclves muſt be 
compound Bodies, becaule they affect the 
{c!icc 12 a particuiar manner, fo that a ſaga» 
cious Creature can diſtinguiſh by them, not 
enly Sp<cics but Individuais; as a good Dog 

by 
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by the foot will find out his Maſter, though 
not only ſeveral other Creatures, but ſeve- 
ral Men have paſſed that way. Unleſs we 
will groundleſly athirm, that rhoſe Particles 
are tlie minima naturalia, and that the Crea- 
ture dilcerns them by their figure , or their 
different manner of motion. 

A {ccond Objection of Brunxerus (as 1 find 
him qroted in Peyerus his Merycologza )is this, 
$i cunta Animalium membra jam formata ex- 
i/tant in ovo, &c. It all the Members of A- 
nimals already tormed do exiſt in the Egg , 
though for their {malneſs they elcape our 
ſight ; I cannot conceive, how by the force 
ot imagination alone in a pregnant Woman, 
can be produced ſometimes Calves heads or 
teet, ſometimes a Dog's tace, or other mon- 
ſtrous Members ; thele productions being a 
certain and experimental proot,that the parts 
and members of Animals are formed and de- 
lincated originally in the Womb or 2 

To this Peyerus replies, who then forms, 
who delincates ſuch monſters? Shall we ac- 
cule God the Creator ? But he is juſt, and 
voth not make enormous things : or wall 
you blame Nature ? That is the conſtant or- 
ver and will of God, which never is defict- 
ent. Will you lay the fault upon the Pla- 
{tick vertue or power reſiding in the Womb 
vr Sced, and aCting thoſe things? But that 
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is a Chimera, it is nothing , it 1s an Idol, 
There remain two things to which the cauſe 
may juſtly be imputed, The zmagination of 
the Mother, which may and doth often- 
Limes cffe&t wonderful things in the Body of 
the tender Embryon ; and the Devil. It you 
rctule to admit the former, you are obliged 
to accept the latter. And truly the Devil 
may, God to permitting , many ways abuſe 
Men,and transfigure the young in the Womb, 
to puniſh the wicked and netarious 2&tions 
ot degenerate Mankind indulging themſelves 
ta oblcene imaginations , or prepoſterous 
and unnatural impurities and pollutions. But 
do thele crrours and enormities take away 
the order of Nature? by no means, for 
from what 415 rare and cxtraordinary and 
{cldom happens, there is no conſequence to 
be drawn. tor though Monſters are ſome- 
times born, nothing hincers but that we 
may {\ti]l think, that the /dea's of the (eve- 
veral Fztus may be pra-cxiſtent and latent 
in the Eggs; and the event may teach us , 
that thole /dez's or Embrye's may by a vio- 
lent caute be marred and detormed in the 
Womb ; as Wax, though it be already figu- 
red, while it is fott is cafily altered, and ca- 
pable of recciving new unpretlions. 


But 
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But againſt this Anſwer we may thus 
plead in defence of Brunnerus ; AS to what 
is faid of the Devil, it ſeems to be but a 
ſhift or retuge to have recourſe to when we 
are at a loſs, and pinch't with an Argument ; 
as in the ancient Stage-plays, when they 
were put to a plunge, they were forced to 
bring in ſome Sx; 2273 pryzrrs to help 


them out. And as for the imagination of 


the Mother, ſtrange it is, that that ſhould 
have any influence at all upon the formation 
of the Fetus ; the Mother not knowing a» 
ny thing that's done in the Womb; nor be- 
ing conlcious to her felt of any power to 
form or a&t any thing there ; the Fztus be- 
ing an external thing to her, and no more a 
part of her, then an Egg is of the Hen that 
ſits upon it, affording nothing to it but 
warmth and couriſkment. And we ſee Eggs 
may be hatched by the artificial heat of an 
Oven, without the incubation of a Hen. 
But granting that the imagination of the Mo- 
ther may transform the Fetus, why may it 
not as well originally form it out of prepa- 
rcd matter ; and then what nced of an Idea 
or minute Animalcule in the Seed ? But 
whatever may be ſaid of Men , how come 
Monſters in Brutes, which according to Pey- 
erus are meer Machines, and have no ima- 
ination or perception at all ? 

But 
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But not to lead the Reader into a Maze 
or Labyrinth, and leave him there , for my 
own part I muſt contels, that the Argument 
for the prxexiſtence of the Fztus's, or their 
creation from the beginning , taken from 
the due number of Eggs that are in every 
Female trom her firit formation, and her 
being effere atter they are ſpent, weighs ve- 
ry much with me, as I know not how to 
quit my felt of it. And on the other hand, 
it thole ſtories concer-1ng Dogs and Ser- 
pents, &c. tound in the wombs of Women 
be true ( which are well atteſte4) Iacknow- 
ledge it very difficult, to give an Account 


how thoſe Animals came to b-!- - ' or form- 
ed there. But I had rother cr” my ig- 
norance of the manner «* icrioa of 
ſuch pracernatural and Cx. au dinary things, 
then to permit it t' !1ve luch infuznce bY 
on me, 25 to remove me from fo well 


grour.ded an Opinion concerning the ordt- 
nary production ot Animals in a natural 
way. 

The being of a Plaſtick Nature ſuborc!inate 
to God, notwithſtanding Peyerus makes an 
Idol of it, and charges thoſe with Idolatry 
who do beheve it, lam not atraid to admit: my 


P-miary Realons tor w hich | have oven in another 


on G1 


'« Gratz. Dilcourte, and ſhall not here repeat. 
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all Animals proceed from-an Inſet or Ani- 
malcule in the Male-ſperm, afnong other 
Realons, I am leſs inclinable to, becauſe of 
the neceſſary loſs of a multitude , I might 
lay infinity, of them , which ſeems not a- 
grecable to the Wiſdom and Providence of 
Nature. For ſuppoſing every Male hath in 
him all the Animalcules that he ſhall or may 
jet; they may, for ought I know, amount 
to millions of millions , and fo the greateſt 


part of them muſt needs be loſt. Nay, it 


we take but one Coit, there muſt , in unipa- 
rous Creatures at leaſt , abundance be lot. 
But if we ſuppoſe the Fztws to be originally 
in the Egg, it is not ſo, For the Eggs of 
all ſorts ot Creatures are (o proportioned to 
the nature of the Animals , the time that 
they live, the time and number of their ge- 
ſtations, and the number they bring torth at 
all times, that they will much about ſuthce 
tor the time the Creatures are fit to breed 
and nouriſh their young : ſo that they may, 
if need be, be all brought forth and come to 
pertetion. 


The End of the firf# Diſcourſe. 
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Of the general Deluge in the 
Days of No a , its Cauſes 
and Effetts, 


Proceed now to ſay ſomething concern- 
I ing the General Deluge in the days ot 
Noah ; which was allo a matter of Ancient 
Tradition. ' I ſhall not enlarge much upon 
it, (0 asto take 1n all that might be laid, bur 
confine my tclt ro Three Heads. 1. [ ſhall 
confirm the Truth ot the Hittory ot the De- 
luge recorded in the Scripture , by the Te- 
ſtunonies of ſome ancient Heathen Writers. 
2. I ſhall conſider the Natural Caules or 
Means whereby it was effected. 3. I ſhall 
enquire concerning the Coniequences of it, 
what conſiderable ettects it had upon the 
Eartl, 


CHAP. 
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Teſtimonies of Ancient Heathen Wri- 
ters concerning the Deluge. 


[rſt then, I ſhall produce ſome Teltt- 
monies of Ancient Heathen Writers con- 
cerning the Deluge. 

The firſt ſhall be that of Beroſus, record- 
ed by Foſephas, in the fatth Chapter of his 
firſt Book of Jewiſh Antiquities , Brews 5 
X223 41. 3my4 ua 3. me m2 | mw 1a ankuT- 
wv, &Tw Ts WeZian, QC. That is, Beroſus the 
Chaldzan relating the Story of the Deluge 
writes thus. It 1s reported, that there 1s 
{ome part of the Veſſel ſthe Ark] till re- 
mainiag at the Mountain of the Gordy@ans ; 
and that certain Perſons ſcraping oft the 
Bitumen or Pitch, carry it away ; and that 
men make ule of it tor Amulets, to drive 
away Diſcales, 

A f{econd Teſtimony the fame Joſephus 
affords us in the fame place, and that is, of 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus ; Why, faith he, gives 
us the Hiſtory of the [Ark and Deluge] mn 
"cle yords ; About Minvas in Armeniathere 
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I» 4 ICU Mountain called E iris; 09 winch 
It 1» reported, that many flying in the time 
ol the Deluge were ſaved, and that a Cer- 
tain purfon was carried thither in an Ark, 
Wiuch rolled un the top of it ; the reliques 
oi the Tunber whereot were prelerved 
there a long time. Beſides thete, Joſephus 
ills us 1a the lame place , that /Zreronymus 
the Egyptian, who wrote the Phenician An- 
Liquitics, and Maaſeas , and many others, 
whote words he alledges not, make mention 
ot tlic rloud, 

Euſebius fuperadds two Teltumomes more. 
'The one of Meon to this ctiect. There de- 
parted trom .1rmentia at the tune of tae De- 
luge, a Certain man, who together with bits 


Sons had becn ſaved ; who being calt out ot 


his Houle and Pollethons, was driven away 
by the Natives. This man patliing over the 
ucrincgiate Region, caine into the 1moun- 
tainous part of Syria, that was then detv- 
lace, This Teitimony makes the Deluge 
Topical, and not to have reached Armenta. 

The othcr 15 oi Abydenus an ancient Wri- 
ter, {et down by Euſebius, Prepar. Evaneel. 
lib. 9. Cap. 4. Mu 3» av 7+ #ifav, z, Seine 
to, 2 W #e A Te GT ALAN xv TEX 24 
LCA -JMhopav Atos Twin om Jing , XC. 
Alter whom others reigned , and then Sz/t- 
thrus, (10 hg calls Noah, ) To hom Saturn 
tore» 


; 
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forctold, that there ſhould be a great Flood 
of Waters upon the fitceenth Day of the 
Montiz Deftus ; and commanded him to hide 
all Writings { or whatever was committed 
to writing } in {/cliopoly of the Sypparians, 
Which fo toon as Siftthrus had pertormed,he 
preſently failed away to Armenia , where 
what God had predited to lum, wamedi- 
ately came to paſs [ or came upon him |. 
Tic third day , atter the Waters ceaſed , he 
lent torth Birds, that he might try whether 
they could efpy any Land uncovered of Wa- 
ter. Bur they finding nothing but Sea, and 
nat knowing W hither to betake t! hemſelves, 
returned back to Sifithrus. Inlike manner, 
:icer ſome days he (cnt out others with like 
luccels' But being ſent out the third time, 
they returned with their feet fouled with 
Mud. Then the Gods caught up Si/rthrus 
trom among Men : but the Ship remained 
Armenia. and its Wood afforded the Inha- 
bitants Amalets to chale away many Dt- 
(eats. Thete Hiſtories accord with the 
Scriprure 25 to che main, of the being of a 


F| +5} Noah elcaning out of 1t ; only 
the. crate rhe Truth, by the admixture 
bi, *+ 27 tabulous {inft. 

g n 1s 4rtt Book againſt Talian , ro 
pre. + 2 Deluge, alledges a patlage out of 


alexander Polykiſtor Plato lnimicit { taith 
i ac) 
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he) gives us an obſcure intimation of the 
Deluge, in his 7imews, bringing in a certain 
Egyptian Prieit, who related to Solon out of 
the Sacred Books of the Fgyptians,that before 
the particular Deluges known and celebrated 
by the Grectans , there was of old an ex- 
ceeding great Inundation of Waters, and de- 
vaſtation oft the Earth; which ſeems to be 
no other than Noab's Flood. 

Plutarch in Is Book, De Solertia Anima- 
lium-tells us, That thoſe -who have written 
of Deucalion's Fl:od, report , that there was 
a Dove ſent out of the Ark by Deucalion , 
which returning 2gain into the Ark, was a 
ſign of the continuance of the Flood , but 
flying quite away , and not returning any 
more, was a ſign of Serenity , and that the 
Earth was drained. 

Indeed Ovid and other Mythologiſts 
make Deucalion's Flood to have been univer- 
ſal: and it's clear, by the Deſcription Ovid 
gives of it , that he, meant the general De- 
luge in the days of Noah. And that by Deu- 
cation, the Ancients together with Ovid, un- 


"£2: £6. derſtood Noah ; Kircher in his * Arca Noe 


doth wcll make out. Firſt, For that the 
Poet Apol/orius makes him the Son of Prome- 
theus 1n his third Book, 
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Where Prometheus the Son of Fapetus begat 
the Renowned Deucalion 2. Beroſus affirms 
Noah to have been a Scythian. And Lucian 
in his Book De Dea Syria tells us, that ma- 
ny make Deucalion to have been lo too. 
3. The Scripture teſtifies, that iven were 
generally very corrupt and wicked in the 
days of Noah. And Andro Teius a very an- 
cient Writer teſtifies , that in Dewcalion's 
time there was a great abunyance of wicked 
Men, which made it neceſſary tor God to 
deſtroy Mankind. 4. The Scripture faith, 
that Noah was a Juſt Man, and Perte& in his 
Generation. And Ovid \aith of Deucalion, 
that 


Non illo melior quiſquam, nec amantior @qut 
Vir fuit,aut illa | Pyrrb4 uxore ejus] reve- 
rentior ulla Dearum. 


And a little after, 

Innocuos ambos, cultores numinis ambos. 

5. Apollonius (aith of Deucalion , Ti2a7: 
arlutw t52naduon, He firſt ruled over Men. 


Which may very well be attributed to Noah 
F 2 the 
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the Father and Reſtorer of Mankind, whoſe 
right the Kingdom was. 6. The ſending our 
ot a Dove, to try whether the Waters were 
abated, and the Flood gone off, is (we have 
{icn) by Platarch attributed to Dencalion. 
7. Lucian in his Timon, and in his Book De 
Dea Syria, lets forth the Particulars of Deu- 
calion's, alter the Example of Noah's Flood. 
Aluraner 3% prog ariontar tAimels ts 4- 
ve 3 driegy {ouning mt 2,78 025% wer, 
&c. Deucalion was the only Man that was 
left for a ſecond Generation, for his Prudence 
and Piety ſake : And he was ſaved in this 
manner. {le made a great Ark , and got a- 
board it, with his Wife and Children : And 
to bim came Swine, and Horſes,and Lions,and 
Serpents, and all other living Creatures which 
the Earth maintains, according to their kinds 
by pairs; and he recerved them all, and they 
hurt him not ; for there was by Divine Inſt init 
a great friendſhip among them ; and they ſail- 
ed together in the Ark, ſo long as the Waters 
prevailed. And in his 7imon he faith, That 
Noatt laid up in the Ark plenty of all Provi- 
Jens for their ſuſtenance. 

By all this it appears, that the notion of 
2 general Flood was every where current a- 
mong the People, eſpecially in thole Coun- 
treys where the Ark reſted, and where Noah 
atterward lived. And hence it was, that the 
Apa- 


The two ancient. lpamian Cons taken out of 
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By tHe Greek inſcryp tions they were ſtamp 
under Philipp us Alariwis lurelius Alex - 
ander and eptimuas Severus 
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Apameans, whether of Meſopotamia,or Syria, 
or Bythinia, (for there were three Cities of 
that Name) coined Moneys in honour of 
the Emperours Septimius Severus, and Phi- 
lippus Arabs, having on the Reverſe the Fi- 
gure of an Ark, with a Man and a Woman 
[tanding, before it; and a Manand a Woman 
looking out of it; and two Doves above it, 
one flying with a Branch” of a Tree in its 
Mouth, another reſting upon it. The Figures 
whereof, and a learned Diſcourſe thereupon 
out of Falconerius, may be ſeen in Xircher's 


* Arca Nog. « Which Moncys though they * L.2.c5. 


were coined lorg after our Saviour's time , 
and the divulgation of the Scriptures; yet 
being done by Ethnicks, do ſhew that the 
Story of the Deluge was known,and famous, 
and generally credited among them, as being 
near the place where Noah lived and con- 
verſed after the Flood. 

Howbeit I do not deny , that there was 
ſuch a particular Flood in Theſſaly , as they 
call Deucalion's, which happened Seven Hun- 
dred and Seventy Years or thereabouts after 
the general Deluge.l acknowicdgealloa more 
ancient Flood in Attica in the time of Ogyges, 
about Two hundred and thirty vears betorc 
Deucalion's, by which the Countrey was fo 
marred, that it lay waſte and uncultivated 
without Inhabitants for almoſt Two hundred 
years. F 3 CHAP, 
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Of the Cauſes of the Deluge. 


7 Hat were the in{lrumental Cauſes or # 
ww Means of the Flood 2 Whether 
was it effeted by natural or tupernatural # 
Means only » Whether was God no further Þ 
concerned 1n it, than in (o ordering fecond 
3 Cauſes at firſt, as of themſelves neceſſarily 
T co bring it in at fuc!1 a time ? 
| Firſt, Thoſe that hold this Deluge was 
alrogether miraculous, and that God AE 
mighty created Waters on purpoſe to ſerve 
this occaſion, and when they had done their 
work deſtroyed them again, diſpatcht the 
Buſineſs, and looſe or cut tlie Knot in a few 
worus. And yet this /7ypothe/ts is not (o 
ablurd and precarious, as at firſt ſight it may 
teem to be. For the World being already 

| tal, there nceded not, nor indeed could be 
| any Creation of Water out of nothing, but 
| | only a Tranſmutation of forme other Body 
| into Water. Now it we grant all Natural 
Bodies, even the Elements themſelves, to be 
mutually tranſmutable, as few Men doubt , 
219 forme: think they can demonſtrate ; why 
night 
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might not the Divine Power and Providence 
bring together at that time ſuch :natural A- 
gents, as might change the Air or ther , 
or both tog-ther into Water ; and (o fupply 
what was wanting in Rains, and extraordi- 
nary Eruptions ot Springs. To them that 
argue the [mprobability of ſuch a change, 
trom the great quantity of Air requiſite to 
the making of a little Water; it may be an- 
lwered , That it Air, and all Bodies cemmixt 
with it, were together changed into Water , 
they muſt needs make a bulk of Water of 
equal quantity with themſelves, unlels we 
will grant a Peripatetical Condenſation and 
Raretaction ; and hold that the ſame Matter 
may have ſometimes a greater, {ometimes a 
lefler quantity or extention, 

This Cauſe { the converſion of Air into 
Water ] the Learned Jeluite Athanaſus Kir- 
cher, in his Book De Arca Nog, alledges as 
the undoubted inſtrumental Cauſe or Means 
of the Deluge in thele words, Dico totum it- 
lud aereum ſpatium uſque ad ſupremam regio- 
nem aerts, prepotents Det virtute , in aguas, 
per inexplicabilem nubium coacervatarum mul- 
titudinem, qui replebatur , converſam eſſe ; 
cujus ubertas tanta fuit , ut Aer ſupremus 
cum inferiort in Oceanum commutatus vidert 
potuerit, non nature viribus , ſed illius cujus 
woluntati & imperio cuntta ſubſunt, That 1s, 
F 4 
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1 afirm, That all that Aereal ſpace that 
reaches up to the ſupreme Region of the Air, 
was, by the power of the Omnitotent God, and 
inſtrumentality of an inexplicable multitude of 
Clouds amaſſed together, wherewnth it was 
filed, changed into Water, ſo that (he 
and lower Air might ſeem to be tras/ 
into an Ocean, not by the ſtrent'h of Natore, 
but of him to whoſe Will and I o.uci «i things 
And tc is fo concert 
lvge, 1n Whici thc \\ arc? 
fifteen Cubits above the !:1;;\1211 
was not, nor could be f:Ycd by antral 
Cauſes ; but by the right hana 0: rhe moſt 
High God cnly ; that he faith, Nv Man can 
deny it, but he who Goth nct pceactrate 
how far the power of Natuje cin extend , 
and where it 1s limited. 
Hypeth2is hath the Suffrages of moſt Learn- 
eq Men, But becauſe the Scripture aflign- 
ing the Cauſes or Means of the Inundation, 
makes no mention of any converſion of Air 
imo Watct, but only of the breaking up the 
Fountains of the Great Deep, and the open- 
ing of the Windows of Heaven, I ſuppoſc 
tholc Cauſcs may be ſufficient to work the 
Eſte, and that we need not have recourſe 
to ſuch an Aſſiſtance. 
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As for thoſe that make rhe Deluge Topt- 
cal, and reſtrain it to a narrow compals of 
Land ; their Opinion is, I thiak, ſufficiently 


confuted by a late ingenious * Author, to* 


whom therefore I refer the Reader. 

[ ſhall not undertake the Defence or Con- 
futation of thoſe or any other Z/ypothefis - 
only tell you which at preſent ſeems to me 
moſt probable, and that is theirs, who tor a 
partial cauſe of the Deluge, aſlign either a 
change of the Center of the Earth, or a vio- 
lent depreſſion of the Surtace of the Ocean, 
and a forcing the Waters up from the ſubter- 
rancous Abyls through the Channels of the 
Fountains that were then broken up and 0» 
pened. 

Firſt then, let us conſider what Cauſes the 
Scripture aſſigns of the Flood ; and they are 
two: 1, The breaking up the Fountains of 
the great Deep: 2. The opening of the 
Windows of Heaven. I ſhall firſt treat of 
this laſt, By the opening of the Windows 
of Heaven, is (I ſuppoſe) to be underſtood 
the cauſing of all the Water that was fu- 
ipended in the Air to deſcend down in Rain 
upon the Earth ; the effect hereot here men- 
tioned being a long continuing Rain of For- 
ty days. And that theſe Treaſuries of the 
Air will afford no ſmall quantity of Water , 
my be made appear, both by Scripture and 

Reaſon. 
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Reaſon. 1. By Scripture , . which oppoſes 
the Waters that are above the Heavens or 
Firmament , to thole that are under them ; 
which it they were not i34:77z,and in ſome 
mealurc cqual, it would never do. Gen. 1.6. 
God u laid to make a Firmament in the mid{/{ 
of the Waters , and to divide the Waters 
which were under the Firmament, from the 
Waters which were above the Firmament. 
And this was the work of a whole day, and 
conlequently no inconſiderable thing. By 
the Heavens or Firmament in this place, 1s to 
be underſtood the inferiour Region of the 
Air, whercin the Fowls fly : who Gen, 1.20. 
are ſaid to fly above the Earth, in the open 
Firmament of Heaven ; though ellewhere it 
be taken for the Celctlial Regions , wherein 
the Sun, and Moon, and Stars are pla- 
ccd, 

2. The ſame may be made appear , by 
Reaſon grounded upon Experience. I my 
ſclt have obterved a Thunder-Cloud in pal- 
lage, to haie in lels than two hours ſpace 
powred down io much Water upon the 
Earth, as beſides what funk into the parch- 
ed and thirſty ground, and filled all Ditches 
and Ponds, cauted a conſiderable Flood in 
the Rivers, letting all the Meadows on flote. 
(And Dr t7:7e in his Scarborough Spaw tells 
us, of great Spouts of Rain that — 
fal 
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(all every year ſome time or other in Sum- 
mer, that fer the whole Countrey in a 
Food.] Now had this Cloud, which might 
t:r ought I know, have moved Yorty miles 
forward, ſtood ſtill and emptied all its Wa- 
ter upon the ſame ſpot of Ground it firſt 
hung over, what a ſudden and incredible 
Deluge would it have made there? and yet 
what depth or thickneſs of Vapours might 
remain uncondenſcd in the Air above this 
Cloud, who knows 2 Now it is to be conſi- 
dered, that not only the Air upon the dry 
Land, but alſo all that covers the whole Q- 
cean, is charged with Vapours , which are 
nothing elle but diffuſed Water : all which 
was brought together by Winds , or what 
others Means ſeem'd good to God, and cau- 
led to deſtil down in Rain upon the Earth. 
And you may eaſily gueſs that it was no 
{mall quantity of Water that was fſupplyed 
this way, in that it ſufficed for a Rain that 
laſted Forty natural days. And that no or- 
dinary Rain neither,but Catarracts or Spouts 
ot Water; tor ſo the Septuagint interprets 
the words,Kai ai xalagfaxlay Ts 5e9vs ivim; 
S$+72v, And the Catarratts or Spouts of Flea- 
ven were opened. 

[ return now to the firſt Cauſe or Means 
of the Deluge aſſigned by the Scripture, and 
chat is the breaking up of all the Fountains 
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of the great Deep. By the great Deepinthis 
place, | ſuppcſe,is to be underſlood the Sub- 
terraneous Waters, which do and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily communicate with the Sea, For 
we fee that the Caſpian and ſome other Seas, 
receive into themſelves mary great Rivers, 
and yet have no viſible Outlets : and there- 
fore by Subterraneous Paſlages, muſt needs 


diſcharge their Waters into the Abyſs of 


Waters nonder the Earth, and by its interven- 
tion into the Ocean agaln. 
That the Mediterranean Sea doth not (as 
I ſometimes thought) communicate with the 
Ocean by any tubterrancovs Paſſages, nor 
thereby impart any Water to it , or receive 
any from it, may be demonſtrated, from 
that the Superficies of it is lower than the 
Superficies of the Ocean, as appears from 
the Waters running in at the Streights of 
Gibraltar ; tor if there were any ſuch Com- 
munications, the Water keeping its Level, 
the Mediterranean, being the loweſt, muſt 
by thoſe Paſſages receive Waters from the 
Ocean ; and not the Ocean, which is (as we 
have proved) the higheſt , from the Med;- 
terranean. But that it doth not receive a- 
ny by Subterraneous Paſſages is molt likely, 
becauſe it receives ſo much above Ground, 
Hence it neceſſarily follows, that the Meds 
rerranean ſpends more in Vapour than it re- 
celves 
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ceives from the Rivers; which is Mr. Hal- 
ley's Concluſion ; though in ſome of his Pre- 
miles or Hypotheſes he is, I think, miſtaken, 
as 1. In that he numbers the 7yber amongſt 
his nine great Rivers, each of which may 
yicld tea tiumesas much Water as the Thames ; 
whereas | queſtion whether that yields once 
ſo much ; and whereas he paſſes by all the 
reſt of the Rivers as {maller than it ; there 
are two that I have ſeen in Zraly it elf, 
whereof the one, viz. the 4raw, on which 
Florence and Pija ſtand, ſeemed to me not 
interiour in bignels to the 7iber ; and the 
other, viz. the Atheſis on which Yerona 
ſtands,l could not guels to be leſs than twice 
as big. 2. In thar he thinks himſelf too li- 
beral in allowing thele nine Rivers to carry 
down each of them ten times ſo 'much Wa- 
ter as the Thames doth. Whereas one of 
thoſe nine, and that none of the biggeſt nei- 
ther, viz. the River Po, it Ricciolus his Hy- 
potheſes and Calculations be good , aftords 
more Water in an hour, than Mr. aley fup- 
poles the Thames to do in a day ; the hour- 
ly-tffuſions of the Po being rated at eigh- 
tcen millions of Cubical Paces by Rzcctolus ; 
whereas the daily ones of the 7hames are 
computed to be no more than twenty five 
millions three hundred torty tour thouſand 
Cubical yards of Water by Mr. Haley : but 
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a Geometrical Pace contains five Feet, 4. e. 
1? of a Yard. Now it the Popourslo much 
Water hourly into the Sea, what then muſt 
the Danow and the Nile do? each of which 
cannot ( I guts ) be lels than treble of the 
Po. Tanars, Boryſthenes and Rhodanus may 
cqual, it not exceed it, Howbeit, I] cannot 
approve Ricciolus his Hypotheſes , judging 
them to be too excelſive, but do believe that 
as to the whole Mr. Halley comes nearer the 
truth. Sure enough it is, that in the Me- 
diterranean, the Receipts from the Rivers 
tall ſhort of the Expence in Vapour : though 
in part of it, that is, the Euxinethe Receipts 
exceed, as appears from that there is a con- 
ſtant Current ſets outward from thence 
through the Thracian Boſphorus , and Helle- 
ſpont. 

But though the Mediterranean doth in- 
deed evaporate more than it receives trom 
the Rivers, yet I believe, the Calc is not the 
ſame with the Caſpian Sea; the Superficies 
whereof ſeems to me not to bear any great- 
er proportion to the Waters of the Rivers 
that run into it, than that of the Euxine 
doth to its : which we have oblerved not to 
ſpend the whole Reccipt in Vapour. 

You'l lay, Why then do not great Floods 
raiſe the Seas? I anſwer, as to the Caſpian, 
if it communicates with the Occan, — 

the 
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the Rivers bring down more or leſs, its all 
one ; it more, then the Water keeping its 
Level, the Caſpian raileth the Ocean ; it lets, 
then the Ocean communicates to the Caſpian, 
and raiſcs that. But as to the Mediterra- 
nean , we may ay, that when it receives 
more on the one tide, it receives lels on the 
other, the Floods and Ebbs of the Nzlus and 
the other Rivers counterbalancing one ano- 
ther ; Beſides by realon of the Snows lying 
upon the Mountains all Winter, the greateſt 
Floods of thoſe great Rivers in Europe do 
not happen when the Mediterranean evapo- 
rates leaſt in the Winter time; but in the 
Spring. 

You'l demand further, if the Mediterra- 
nean evaporates {0 much,what becomes ot all 
this Vapour? I anſwer, It is caſt off upon 
the Mountains , and on their ſides and tops 
is condenſed into Water, and fo returned a- 
gan by the Rivers unto the Sea. 

It you proceed to ask what becomes of 
the Surpluſage of the Water, which the Me- 
diterranean receives from the Ocean , and 
ſpends in 'vapour ; I anliver, It ſeems to me 
that it muſt be caſt further oft over the tops 
of the Mountains, and ſupply in part Rain 
to theſe Northern Countries: for we know 
that the South-wiad brings Rain, with us and 
and all Europe over. 
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As to the great Ocean, I do not believe 
that it evaporares ſo much as the Mediterra. 
wean ; both 1. Becaule the whole Mediter- 
raneaw , excepting the Exxine, lies in a hot 
Climate , and a great part of it as it were 
in a Valley, Ridges of high Mountains, 4t- 
las on one ſide, and the Alps and Apemnnine , 
&c. on the other running along it. And 
2. Becauſc the Surface of the whole Ocean 
bears a greater proportion to the Waters it 
receives trom the Rivers of at leaſt this Con- 
tinenc, than that of the Mediterrazean doth 
to its. And therefore I think allo that Mr. 
Halley excecds in his Eſtimate of the Heat 
of the Superficies of the Sea-water, I can- 
not. perſ{wade my ſelf , that were it all com- 
mixt, I mean the hotter part with the cooler 
all the Surface over to {uch a thickneſs, it 
would equal the heat of our Air inthe hotteſt 
time of Summer. But I leave that to fur- 
ther Trial and Enquiry. 

Here give me leave to {uggeſt,that we are 
not to think, that all the Vapours that ſup- 
ply our Rains and Dgws proceed from the 
Sea ; No, a great part of them , v42. all that, 
when condenled, waters the Earth,and ſerves 
for the Nutrition of Plants and Animals, ( if 
not the ſame individual Water, at leaſt fo 
much) was exhaled out of the Farth betore, 
and returned again in Showers and Dews up- 
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on it. So that we receive no more from 
the Sea, than what the Rivers carry back , 
and pour into it again. But ſuppoſing Mr. 
Haltey's Hypotheſes to be good, and that the 
Ocean doth evaporate, and caſt off to the dry 
Land 4, of an Inch thicknels daily , and this 
ſuffices for the Supply of all the Rivers;how 
intolerably extravagant muſt their Z7yporbe- 
ſes be,who ſuppoſe the Rivers ofall theWorld 
together to yield halt an Ocean of water 
daily > Though I muſt confeſs my felt to be 
at a loſs as to thole vaſt Rivers of America 
of ninety Miles broad ; for if they ſhould 
run with any thing a (wift Current, it is in- 
deed ineſtimable what a quantity of water 
they may pour forth. All therefore that 
I have to ſay of them is, That we want a 
true Hiſtory and Account of their Phenomena 
from their Fountains to their Out lets. 

But in contradiQtion to what I have ſaid 
concerning the water keeping its level , and 
flowing in only at the Straits mouth, I un- 
derſtand that it is the concurrent and unani- 
mous Vote and Suffrage of Mariners, Voy- 
agers and Philoſophers,that there is an under- 
current at the Straits of Gibraltar, the 7hra- 
cian Boſphorus, and the Baltick Sound. Par- 
ticularly M. Mayfidy affirms, That the. low- 
er water in the Channel of the Thracian 
Boſphorw is driven Northward - into the 
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Euxine Sea, whilſt the upper flows conſtant- 
ly from the Euxine Southward, And that 
that which flows from the South. is falter 
and heavier ; which he tound by letting 
down of a Veſlel clole ſhut up, firted with a 
Valve to open at pleaſure,and kt in the low- 


;er water,which being brought up and weigh- 


ed, was obſerved to be ten Grains heavier 
thanthe upper. That the upper and lower 
flow contrary ways, he found by the Fiſher- 
mens Nets, which being let down deep from 
Veſlels that were fixed, were always by the 
obſervation of the Fiſhermen, by the force 
of the Current driven towards the Black Sea: 
and by the letting down of a Phummet ; for 
if it were ſtop't and detained at about five 
or ſix foot depth, it did always decline to- 
wards the Marmora or Propontis, but if it 
deſcended lower, it was driven to the con- 
trary part, that is, the Euxine. But I think 
theſe Experiments arc not ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh and demonſtrate ſuch an under-curreat, 
becaule poſſibly there might be fome miſtake 
in them : and Mr. Smith mentions no ſuch 
thing as any under-current there. Burt yet 


the tame Mr. Smith endeavours to prove an | 


under-current by two Experiments : The 
firſt is the running Tide ang Halt-tide in the 
Offing between the North-Forelandand Soxth- 
Foreland. Now where it flows Tide - 
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Halftide, though the Tide of Flood runs a- 
loft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs under-foot , 
that is, cloſe by the Ground, See Philoſo- 
phical Tranſattions, Numb.1 58. p. 564. 

The ſecond is, an Experiment made in the 
Baltick Sound : In one of the King's Fregats 
they went with their Pinnace into the mid- 
dle Stream, and were carricd violently by 
the Current : ſoon after they ſunk a Bucket 
with a large Cannon Bullet to a certain 
depth of water , which gave check to the 
Boats motion, and ſinking it ſtill lower and 
lower, the Boat was driven a head te Wind+ 
ward againſt the upper Current, the Current 
aloft being not above tour or five Fathom 
deep ; and the lower the Bucket was let fall, 
they tound the under-current the ſtronger, 

To all this I reply ; That I do not under- 
ſtand how waters can run backward and for- 
ward in the ſame Channel at the fame time. 
For there being but one declivity, this is as 
much to ailirm, as that a heavy Body ſhould 
aſcend. It. is a croſſing of Proverbs, "Ar 
7e\2u@y, making Rivers aſcend to their 
Fountains, affirming that to be done, which 
all the World hitherto hath look't upon as 
ablurd and impoſſible. And theretore the 
Matter of Fact had need be well atteſted : 
which when to me it ſhall be, I muſt then 
manus dare, yield up the Bucklers, and ttu- 
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dy ſome means to ſolve the Phanomenon. 

Suppole we that the Mediterranean emp- 
ties it (elf into the Ocean by an under-cur- 
rent, there muſt be a declivity to carry it 
down, and conſequently the upper Superfi- 
Cics of this under-current muſt have its de- 
clivity too, and likewiſe the contiguous Su- 
perficies of the upper-current, and fo the 
upper current muſt needs aſcend in its courſe 
inwards, If you fay it's forc'd in by the 
motioa of the Ocean, that ſeems unlikely, 
becauſe it runs in conſtantly, as well Ebb as 
Flood. And therefore there ſeems to be no 
better account of it than the Superficies of the 
Ocean being higher than that of the Med#- 
Ierranean. 

By the breaking up of the Fountains of 
the Great Deep, is | conceive meant,the ma 
king great Iſſues and Apertures for thele Sub- 
tcrraneous waters to ruſh out. You will ſay, 
how could that be, fith the water keeps its 
level, and cannot aſcend to a greater height 
above the common Center, than the Super- 
ficies ot the Sea is, much leſs force its way, 
remove Obſtacles, and break open Paſſa' 
Wes 2 


that all Rivers come from the Sea by Sub- 
tcrraneous Paſſages, it is no more than daily 
happens. For they muſt needs grant, that 
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I anſwer, According to them that hold $ 6; 
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the water in the Subterraneous Channels, is 
raiſed as far above the level of the Ocean, 
as are the Heads and Fountains of great Ri- 
vers. Which conſidering the height of their 
firſt ſprings up the Mountains, the length 
of their Courſes, and the ſwiftneſs of their 
Streams for a great part of the way, is very 
conſiderable , a conſtant declivity being ne- 
ceſſary to their deſcent. And therefore I 
can by no means aſſent to the Learned Do- 
or Plot, (if I underſtand him aright ) 
* That the Valleys are as much below the Sur- *Hiſi. Xat 
face of the Sea, as Mountains are above it. S'«or4, 
For how then could Rivers deſcend down to®'*? 
the Sea through thoſe _—_ the Sea would 
rather run into them , and make Sinuſes ; 
or elle, if they were encloſed, the water 
would ſtagnate there, and make Pools. 

If thisbe done by way of Filtration (which 
ſeems to be the moſt likely Means ot raiſing 
the water) do not ſee, but thele Filters may 
ſuck up the whole Ocean ; and it Apertures 
and Outlets large enough were made, pour 
it out upon the Earthin no long time. But 
I cannot be fully reconciled to this Opinton, 
though it hath great Advocates , eſpecially 
the fore-mentioned very Learned and [nge- 
nious Perſon Dr. Robert Plot. I acknows 
ledge Subterraneous waters: I grant a Con- 
fluence and Communication of Seas by under- 
G 3 ground 
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ground Channels and Paſſages : 1 believe 
that wherever one ſhall dig as deep as the 
level of the Sea, he ſhall teldom fail of wa» 
ter ; the water making its way through Sand 
and Gravel and Stones. In hike manner as it 
is oblcrved of the River Seixe, that in Floud- 
timcs all the neighbouring Wells and Cellars 
are filled with water, and when the River 
decreaſes and ſinks again, thoſe waters allo 
ot the Wells and Cellars diminiſh, and by de- 
grees fall back into the River, fo that there 
are ſcarce any Wells or Fountains in thc 
Plains near the River, but their waters keep 
the Jevel of the Rivers, riſing and falling 
with it. 

But this inſcriour conſlant Circulationand 
perpetual motion of water, ſecms to me not 
yt ſufficiently proved and made out.l think 
that the Vatrons and Abbcttors et thus Opt 
non, have not ſatistaQtorily demonſtrated , 
how it is, or can be performed. To what 
is offered concerning ths Center of Gravity 
_—_ nearer to our Continent , by reaton of 
tie Preponderancy of the Earth, and the 


Waterslying as it were on an heap in the q- 
ihcr Hemiſphere, I anſwer, x. That in the 
preſent terraqueous Globe, the New World 
which Iyes between the two great Seas, and 
almoſt oppoſite to our Continent, doth in 
fome meaſure counterpoile tizxe Old, and take 
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oft a great part of the advantage, which by 
reaſon of its Preponderancy, it might other- 
wile have. Moreover, I am ot Mr. Brier- 
wood's Opinion, that there may be, and is a 
vaſt Continent toward the Southern Pole 
oppoſite to Europe and A/ta, to counterpoile 
them on that nde:; nay, | do verily believe, 
that the Continents and Iſlands are fo pro- 
portionably ſcattered and diſpoſed all the 
World over, as if not perte&ty and exatly, 
yet very nearly to counter-ballance one ano- 
ther ; ſo that the Globe cannot walter or 
rcel towards any fide : and that the Center 
of the convex Superficics of the Sea , 1s the 
true Center of the whole Terreſtrial Sphere, 
both of Motion and of Gravity. I add allo 
of Magnitude : which is exceedingly con- 
venient, as well for the facility as the equa- 
bility of the Earths diurnal Motion. This 
Hypotheſis of the Continents being diſperſt 
equally on all ſides of the Globe,makes theſe 
Centers concur in one point, whatever cauſe 
ve aſlign of the raiſing up the dry Land at 
firſt. Whereas if we thould ſuppoſe the dry 
Land tohave been raiſed up by Earth-quakes 
only on one ſide of the Globe , and to have 
calt off the water to the other, and allo that 
the water could find no way into the Ca- 
verns that were lett within ; then the watery 
ſide muſt needs Preponderate the Land-ſide, 
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and bring the Center of Gravity nearer to 
its own Swperficies , and ſo raiſe the Land 
ſtill a great deal higher, and make a conſi- 
derable diſtance between the Centers of Mag- 
nitude and of Gravity. In our Hypotheſis 
of the equal diſperſion of the Continents 
and Iſlands no ſuch thing would happen : but 
cacli Continent taking it with all its internal 
Caverns, whether lighter or heavier than its 
bulk in watcr; that is, whether the water 
did make its way into the Caverns thereof , 
or did not, (for in the firſt caſe it would be 
heavier, (in the ſecond lighter) would have 
its counterpoiſe on the oppoſite ſide ; fo that 
the Centers would ſtill concur. The cale 
would be the ſame if the dry Land were 
diſcovered, and the Mountains raiſed by the 
immediate application of the Divine Power. 
2, Thc Sca being no where above a German 
Mile deep ( for which we have good Au- 
thority ) in moſt places not halt ſo much, 
taking then as a middle term half a Mile. 
Suppoſe it every where half a Mile deep , 
{ the Earth below the Sea, we have no rea- 
lon to {uppole of different Gravity ) what 
proportion hath this halt Miles thickneſs of 
water to the whole Terraqueous Globe, whoſe 
Semidiameter 1s by the account of Mathe- 
maticians Three thouſand four hundred and 
forty /talian Miles. What little _—_— 

then 
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then can it have of the Earth oppoſite to it, 
in point of Preponderancy ? 3. Granting 
the Center of Gravity ſhould be nearer our 
Continent : The Center being the loweſt 
place, and the Water a fluid Body , unlcſs 
ſtopped,(which it might indeed be,it it were 
encompaſled round with high Shores,as high 
as the Mountains, without any Breaks or 
Outlets in them) where it found d:clivity, 
it would deſcend as near as it could to it , 
without any regard of the Earths Preponde- 
rancy. And though we ſhould grant , that 
the drineſs of the Shores might ſtop it, and 
cauſe it tolye ona heap, yet would it run up 
the Channels of Rivers, till it came as near 
as poſſible to the Center of Gravity. Indeed 
the Rivers themſelves could not deſcend,but 
muſt run towards the middle of the Conti- 
nent. All thisI think will follow from this 
Hypothefis by as good conſequence , as the 
waters being forced through the Subterra- 
neous Channels out at the Springs. Again; 
I do not peremptorily affirm, that all Foun- 
tains do proceed from Rain; only I contend, 
that Rain may ſuffice to feed them, and that 
probably it doth fced ordinary Springs. This 
the Ingenious French Author doth well de- 
monſtrate in the River Seine, and I believe it 


is demonſtrable in moſt other Rivers. 
\ 
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The little Brook that runs near my Dwel- 
ing, 22d hath its Head or Source not above 
four or five Miles oft, where there 15 no ex- 
traordinary cruption of water , all along its 
Courſe receives {mall Rivulets on both ſides ; 
which though they make a conſiderable 
Stream at five miles diſtance from the Foun- 
tain-head, yet ſingly are fo ſmall, that they 
may very well be conceived to drain down 
trom the higher Grounds that Iye about 
them. And taking the whole together, it 
is a very conſiderable length and breadth of 
Land, that contributes to the maintenance 
of this little River. So that it may caſily be 
believed, that all its water owes 1ts original 
ro Rain : Eſpecially if it be conſidered fur- 
ther, that 1 Winter-time afrer the Rains arc 
jallcn, the Ground fatcd., and the Ditches 
tull, rhe Stream of this River during the 
whole Winter following, is for the moſt 
part, unlels in Froſts, double of what it was 
in Summer. Which Exceſs can proceed 
irom nothing but Rain and Miſts > 
leaſt it would be raſhneſs to affigh any 0- 
ther Cauſe, when there is ſo - obvious and 
manitcſt an one. Moreover, that Rain af- 
lords no ſmall quantity of water, is clear al- 
io from great Floods , whercin it might be 
proved, that in few days there defcends 
;nore water than would ſupply the ordinary 
Ytream 
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Stream for a good part of Summer, Now 
to compare great things with {mall ; I have 
leen many ot the biggeſt Rivers in Europe, 
the Danow, Rhine, Rhoſne and Po ; and when 
| conſider the length of their Courſes , the 
multitude of conſiderable Rivers and Brooks 
they receive ; and all theſe from their firſt 
riſe, made up by degrees of little Rivulets 
and Gills, like my neighbouring Brook ; the 
huge Mountains and vaſt extent of higher 
Grounds they drain. To me it ſcems _— 
I have (cen all their Streams near their Out- 
lets, except the Danows , and it's alter four 
hundred Miles deſcent) that they do not 
bear any greater proportion tothe Rivers and 
Rivulets they receive , and the immenſe 
Tracts of Land that feed them, than my 
Brook doth to its (malls Rills and compals of 
Ground. 

But in this, I confeſs, I do not deſcend to 
the nicenels of Meaſuring and Calculation , 
but farisfie my ſelf with rude Conjectures , 
taking my Meaſures, as the Ceſtrians ſay,by 
the Scale of the Eye. 

It will here be objeted , That the Rain 
ever ſinks above ten Foot deep at moit into 
the Earth , and therefore cannot ſupply the 
Springs, 


Anſw. 
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Anſw. This indeed, if it were true, 
would much encrvate, nay, quite overthrow 
(#) 


our Opinion: And therefore we muſt forti- 
fie this Point, and effeQtually demonſtrate 
beyond all poſſibility of denial or contra- 
diction, That Rain-water doth ſink down , 
and make its way into the Earth, I do not 
ſay Ten, or Twenty, nor Forty, but an Hun- 
dred, nay , Two or three hundred Foot or 
more. 

Firſt then, in Pool-hole in the Peak of 
Darbyſhire, there are in ſome places conſtant 
droppings and deſtillations of water from the 
Root: under each of which (ro note that by 
the by) riſes up a Stone Pillar , the water 
precipitating ſome of thoſe ſtony Particles, 
which it had waſhed off the Rocks in paſſing 
through their Chinks. Theſe droppings 
continue all the Summer long. Now it 
ſ{cems clear to me, that the Rain-water mg- 
king its way through the Veins and Chinks 
of the Rocks above it, and yet but ſlowly, 
by rcaſon of the thickneſs of the Mountain, 
and ſtraitneſs of the Paſſages , ſupplies that 
dropping all the year round ; atleaſt, thus is 
much more rational than any different y- 
potheſts. It the water diſtills down faſter in 
Winter time and wet Weather, than it doth 
in Summer (which [ forgot to ask) the Ex- 
periment would infallibly prove our Aſler- 

tion. 
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tion. In confirmation of this Argument , 
Albertus Magnus ( as 1 find him quoted in 
Dr. Wittie's Scarborough Spaw) tells us, That 
at the bottom of a ſolid Rock one hundred and 
thirty Fathoms deep, he ſaw drops of water 
diſtilling from it in a rainy ſeaſon. 

Secondly, It is well known, and atteſted 
to me by the People at Buxton when I was 
there, that out of the mouth of the ſame 
Pool hole, after great and long continuing 
Rains, a great ſtream of water did uſually 
iſſue forth. And I am ſure it muſt make its 
way through a good thickneſs of Earth or 
Rocks, before it could come in there. 

Thirdly, What becomes of all the water 
that falls on Newmarket-eath and Gogmagog 
Hills, I preſume alſo Salibury-Plain, and 
the like Spungy Grounds all Winter long, 
where we ſee very little rua off any way? 
It muſt needs ſink into the Ground more 
than Ten Foot deep. 

Fourthly, Many Wells, whoſe Springs 
lye at leaſt Twenty Foot deep, we find by 
experience, do often fail in great Droughts 
in Summer time. 

Fifthly, In Coal Delts and other Mines, in 
wet Weather the Miners are many times 
drown'd out, (as they phraſe it) though ao 
water runs down into the Mouths of their 


Pits or Shafts. Nay, Dr. Wittie tells us W 
15 
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lis Deſcription of the Vertues of the Scar- 
borow Spaw, pag.105. That after great Inun- 
dations of Rain, the Miners find the water 
frequently diſtilling through the ſolid Earth 
upon their Heads ; whereas in Summer or dry 
Seaſons, they find no interruption from thence 


Further, to confirm this Particular, I 
wrote to my Honoured Friend Sir Thomas 
Willwghby Baronet, deſiring him to examine 
his Colliers concerning it, and ſend me word 
what report they make ; and from him re- 
ceived this account. If there be Springs lye 
before you come at the Coal, they carry the 
Water away ; but if there be none, it falls in 
to the Works in greater or leſs quantity ac- 
cording as the Rains fall, Which Anlwer 1s 
ſo much the more conſiderable , in that it 
gives me a. further clear Proof, that Springs 
are {cd by Rain watcr, and not by any com- 
munications from the Sea ; their original bc- 
0g above the Beds of Coal, they receiving | 
the Rain-watcr into their Veins, andderiving F 
it all along to their Fountains or Erupticns, 
above the Coals. 

I might add out of him, [Dr. Witty] Fitth- 
ly, pag. 85. That the Scarborow Spaw, not- 
withſtanding it breaks out of Ground within 
Three or four yards off the foot of the Cliff, 
which us near Forty yards high , and within a 


quarter 
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quarter of a mile there is another Fill, that i 
more than as high again as the Cliff, and a 
deſcent all the way to the Cliff, ſo as the Rains 
water cannot lye bh upon the Ground » yet It 
is obſervable, that after a long Rain, the wa- 
ter of the Spaw 1 altered in its taſte , and 
leſſened in its operation ; whereas a rainy da 
or two will not ſenſibly hurt it. And now I 
am tranſcribing out ot this Author, give me 
leave to add an Obſervation or two 1n con- 
firmation of Rains being the Original of 
Springs. The firſt is (pag. 97) this ; 

[n England, in the years 1654, 55. and 56. 
when our Climate was drier than ever it had 
been mentioned to be in any Stories, ſo as we 
had very little Rain in Summer, or Snow in 
Winter, moi of our Springs were dried up, 
ſuch as in the memory of the eldeſt Men li- 


VINg had never wanted water , but were of 


thoſe Springs we call Fontcs perennes, or at 
leaft were eſteemed ſo. He inſtances allo a 
Parallel Story out oi Zeylin's Geography , in 
the Deſcription of Cyprus, where the Au- 
thor relates ; That iu the days of Conſtantine 
the Great, there was an exceeding long _ 
there, ſo as in Thirty ſix years they had no 
Rain, inſomuch as all the Springs aud Tor- 
Yewts. Or Rrvers, auth 5. 8 /o that the 
Inhabitants were forced to forſake the. land, 
and to ſeek for new Habitations for want 0j 
freſh water. I i1C 
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The ſecond is, p. 84. That in the Wolds 
or Downs of Yorkſhire they have many 
Springs break out after great Rains, which 
they call Gypſies, which jet and ſpont up a 
great beight. 

Neither is this Eruption of Springs after 
long Rains, proper and peculiar only to the 
Wolds of Torkſhire, but common to other 


*Bricannia Countrecys alſo, as Dr. * Childrey witneſicth 


—_— - 


in theſe words : Sometimes there breaks out 
water in the manner of a ſudden Land flood, 
out of certain Stones , that are like Rocks 
ſtanding aloft in open Fields , near the riſing 
of the River Kynet [in Kent] which s repu- 
ted by the Common People a fore runner of 
Dearth. That the (udden eruption of Springs 
in places where they uſe not always to run, 
ſhould be a fign of Dearth is no wonder. For 
theſe unuſual Eruptions,(which in Kent we call 
Nailbourns) are cauſed by extream gluts of 
Rain, or laſting wet Weather, and never hap- 
pen but in wet years ; witneſs the year 1648. 
when there were many of them : and to 
our purpoſe very remarkable it was,that in the 
year 1654. ſeveral Springs and Rivulets were 
quite dried up , by reaſon of the precedent 
Drought , which raged moſt in 1651, 1652, 
and 1653. As the Head of the Stour, that 
riſes near Elham in Kent, and runs through 
Canterbury, was dry for ſome Miles ſpace : 


an 
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and the like happened to the Stream that crof: 
ſeth the - fe; wo between Suttingburn and 
Canterbury at Olpring near Feverſham , 
which at other times ran with a plentiful Cur- 
rent, but then wholly failed. So we ſte that 
it is not in{requent for new Springs to break 
out in wet years ; and for old ones to fail in 
great Droughts. And S?rado in |1is firtt Book 
out of XYanthus the Lydiantells us,That in the 
time of Artaxerxes there was fo great a 
Drought, that Rivers, and Lakes, and Wells 
of water failed, and were dried up. 

I cannot here allo forbear to add, the pro- 
bable account he {| Dr. Witty } gives of the 
Supply of the Spring-well on the Caſtle-hill 
at Scarborough ; at which, I contels, I was 
ſomewhat puzzled. 7h Well, faith he, 7hongh 
it be upon the top of the Rock, not many yards 
deep, and alſo upon the edge of the Cliff, s 
doubtleſs ſupplied by ſecret Channels within 
the Ground, that convey the Rain and Showers 
into it, being placed on a dependent part of 
the Rock, mear unto which there are alſo Cel- 
lars under an old ruinated Chappel which after 
a great Rain are full of Water, but are dried 
vp in a long Drought. 

As for what is taid concerning the River 
Volgas pouring out to much water into the 
Caſpian Sea, as in a years time would make 
up a mals of water equal to the Globe ot 

H the 
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the Farth ; and of the hourly «ffuſions of 
the River Po in /taly, which Rzcciolus hath 
computed to amount to 18002000 cubical 
Paces ot water. Whence a late learned Wri- 
ter hath probably inferred, that all the Ri- 
vers in the World together, do daily dif 
charge halt an Ocean ot waters into the Sca, 
I mult confeſs my ſelf to be unſatisfied there- 
with. I will not queſtion their Calculations, 
but 1 ſuſpe& they are out in their /7yporhe- 
ſes. 

The Opinion of Mr. Edmund Halley,that 
Springs and Rivers owe their Original to 
Vapours condenſed on the fides of Moun- 
tains, rather rhan unto Rains, I acknowle:lge 
to be very ingenious, grounded upon good 
Glervations, and worthy of its Author ; and 
I will not deny it to be 1n part true in thoſe 
hot Countreys in the Torrid Zone, and near 
it; where, by reaſon of the great Heats, the 
Vapours are more copiouſly exhaled out oi 
the Earth, and its likely carried up high in 
the ;-rm of Vapours. The inferiour Ar at 
leaſt 1s !o charged with them, and by that 
means ſo very moiſt , that in ſome placcs 
tle Knives ruſt even in their Pockets ; and 
in the Night, fo very freſh and cold, partly 
allo by realon of the length of the Nights; 
that expoſing the Body to it , cauſes Cold: 
and Catarrhs,and is very dangerous:Whenre 

alſo 
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alſo their Lews are fo great, as in good mea- 
ſure to recompence the want of Rain, and 
ſerve tor the nouriſhment of Plants; as they 
do even in Spain it (e!f 
I ſhall frll of all propoſe this Opinion in 
the Words of the Author, and thea diſcourſe 
a little upon it. After he had enumerated 
many of the hight Ridges and Tracts of 
Mountains inthe tour Quarters of the World, 
he thus pruceeds : Each of which far ſurpaſs 
the uſual height to which the Aqueous Vapours 
of themſelves aſcend, and on the tops of which 
the Air is ſo cold and rarified. as to retain 
but a ſmall part of thoſe Vapours that ſhall be 
brought thither by the Winds. Thoſe Vapours 
therefore that are raiſed copiouſly in the Sea, 
and by the Winds are carried over the tow 
res to thoſe Ridges of Mountains, are there 
compelled by the ſtream of the Air to mount 
up with it to the tops of the Moantains, where 
the water preſently precipitates gleeting down 
by the Cranntes of the Stone ; and part of the 
Vapour entring into the Cavities of the 11ills, 
the water thereof gathers, as in an Alembick, 
into the Baſons of Stone it finds ; which be- 
ing once filled, al! the everpus of water that 
comes thither, runs over by the loweſt plac Gy 
and breaking out b; the ſides of the Hills 
forms ſingle Springs. Many of theſe rwining 
down by the Valley: or Guts between the Goa 
H 2 0, 
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of the Hills, aud coming to unite, form little 
Kivulets or Brooks. Many of theſe again 
mecting in one common Valley, and gaining 
the plain ground, being grown leſs rapid , be- 
come a River : aud many of theſe being UN 
ted in one common Channel make ſuch Streams, 
as the Kine, the Rholne , and the Danube, 
which latter one would hardly think the Colt- 
ledtion of Water condenſed out of Vapour, an- 
leſs we confider how waſt a Tratt of Ground 
that River drains, aud that it vw the ſum of 
all thoſe Springs which break out on the South 
hide of the Carpathian Mountains, and on the 
North /ide of 7 he tmmen(e Ridge of the Alps, 
which ts one continued Chain of Mountains 
from Switzcrland to the Black Sea. And it 
may almoſt Pejd for 4 Rule , that the mMagns 


tude of a lirver, or the quantity of water it 


CUSCHAICS, 1 propertionable to the length and 
berght of the Ridges, from whence its Foun- 
{wins ariſe. Now this Theery of Springs 8 
weil a bare i]\ pOthchis, but fornded on Expe- 
Tithce, Ui hich it Was HY {HE 4 [0 T47R in my - 
Lode at St, Helena ; where, in the mght time 
on tie ops (07 the Hills. about Emiht hundred 
yards aboue the Sea, there was ſo ſtrange 4 
ondenſation, or rather precipitation of the 
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each half quarter of an hour my Glaſſes with 
little drops, ſo tbat I was neceſſitated to wipe 
them off ſo often ; and my Paper , on which I 
wrote my Obſervations, would immediately be 


fo wet with the Dew, that it would not bear 


Ink : by which it may be ſupprſel, how faſt 
the water gathers in theſe mighty high Ridges 
[ but now named ———= At lalt ic concludes : 
And 7 doubt not Fut this Hypotheſis is more 
reaſonable, than that of thoſe who derrve all 
Springs from the Rain waters, which yet are 
perpetual, and without diminution, even when 
no Rain falls for a long ſpace of time, 

This may, tor ought | as yet ſee or know, 
be a good account of the Original of 
Springs in thoſe fervid Regions, thouglt even 
there, | doubt, but partial ; but in Zurope , 
and the more temperate Countries, I believe 
the Vapours in this manner condented, have 
wut little intereſt in the produRtion of them, 
though [ will not wholly cxcluce them. 
tor, 

Firſt, The Tops of the Alps above the 
Fountains of four of the greateſt Rivers in 
Europe, the Khine, the Rhoſne, the Danow , 
and the Po, are tor about S1x Months in the 
year conſtantly covered with Snow , to Aa 
great thicknels ; fo that there are no Va- 
pours all that while that can rouch thoſe 
Mountains, and be by them condented into 
H 3 Warer ; 
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water ; there falls nothing there but Snow, 
and that continuing, all that while on the 
ground without Diſſolution , hinders all ac- 
cels of Vapours to the Earth ; it any roſe,or 
were by Winds carricd ſo highin that form, 
as I am confident there are not. Aad yet tor 
2 j 7» T- + 
all that, d6 not rhoſe Springs fzil, but con- 
tinue to run all Winter ; and it is likely too, 
without diminution ; which isa — time 
than Droug|lus uſually laſt ; eſpecially it we 
conſider that tlis want of ſupply, is con- 
ſtant and annual; wl:ereas Droughts are but 
rare and accidental. So that we need not 
wonder any more, thai Springs ſhould con- 
tinue to run, and Without diminution too , 
in timcs of Drought. True it 15, that thoſe 
Rivers run low all Winter, fo far 2s the Snow 
extends, and to a good diſtance trom their 
Heads ; but that is for want of their acciden- 
tal ſupplics from ſhowers. Nay, I believe, 
that even in Summer, the Vapours are but 
rarely raiſed ſo high in a liquid torm in 
the tree Air, remote from the Mountains , 
but are frozen into Snow, before they arrive 
at that height, For the Middle Region of the 
Air, wherc the Walk of the Clouds tis, at 
(caſt the ſuperiour part of it, is ſo cold as to 
treez the Vapours that aſcend fo high, even 
in Summer time. For we fcc that in the 
eight and heat of Summer, in great Thun- 
der 
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der ſtorms, tor the moſt part it hails : nay, 
in ſuch Tempeſts | have tcen mighty ſhow- 
ers ot great Hail-ſtones fall, ſome as big as 
Nutmegs or Pigeons Eggs ; and in {ome pla- 
ccs ſuch heaps of them, as would load Dung 
Carts, and have not been diſſolved in a day 
or two. Art the ſame Scafons I have obſer- 
ved, in ſome ſhowers Hail-ſtones fall of ir- 
regular Figures, and throughout pellucid , 
like great pieces of Ice, with ſeveral ſnags 
or fangs lung out of them : whuch how 
thry could be tupported in the Air till they 
amounted to that bulk and weight, is a thing 
worthy to be more curiouſly conſidered. 
For either they muſt tall trom an incredible 
height, the Vapours, they encountred by the 
way, condenſing and as it were cryſtallizing 
upon them into Ice, and in time augmenting 
them to that bulk ; or elſe there muſt be 
loime ſtrange an4 unknown faculty in the 
Air to {uſtain them. That the ſuperiour Air 
doth ſupport heavy Bodies better then the 
interiour, the flight at Birds ſcems to be a 
clear demonſtration. For when they are 
mounted up on high, they fly with leſs fa- 
tigue, and move farward with greater faci- 
lity, and are ablz to continue longer upon 
the wing without delaflation then in the 
lower Air they could poſſibly do. And riirre» 
tore when they are to make great fligits, 
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tlic y luar alot in the Air, at a great height 
abzave tlic Earth. yo have 1 often ſeen a 
u Hluck of Wild-yo le mounted fo high, that 
though thor thyli Le fwill, they ſcemed to 
Lidkeo but hide way wal "my crime, and to 
pOCEUA GU TLICH jorney VM ith calc and very 
Ieiturcly L) rcalon of their diftance. And 
yt GiIc Would think tius were contrary ro 

alon, that the I:ghucr Air, tuch as 15 the 
lupcrivur, Boud Letier lpport a weighty 
buly than theo licavicr, that 15, tne iNteriour, 
JULLIC HINGE E220 thts COINCS TO pais by 
oalun ot the Wind which 1s conftantly mo» 
v Ha LO RAG UPPOT AV \v [CN [upports any 
Bully that moves contrary to it, So we leg 
£41jat thotc Paper-kiics which Beys make, are 
7aited 1n the Ant UY runmng v ith them con» 
4 al LOtnu Wind : and when rhev are ad- 
v 21{CCU LO 2 GIG neg, Jo but ſtick down 
KC CLACT ond of trig Line to winch they are 
anc NO NC 3 Ou, they Will be contt- 
aucy by 'ie Wind at the tame height they 
IC, to long as it /aits and abides in the 


EQ QUuartcr, In ike manner the Biras Hy» 
3 COIrary tO the Wind, it ſupports and 
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lee they do. And therctore poſlibly they 
may be nearer the right, who ſuppoſe that 
the Gravity of Bodics decrcales proportion- 
ably to their diſtance from the Farth: and 
that a Body may be advanced fo high as 
quite to loſe its gravity and inclination or 
tendency to the Center : of which I do not 
(ce how it 15 poſſible to make experiment : 
tor to what is ſaid by ſome to have been tri- 
od, that a bullet ſhot perpendicularly up- 
ward out of a great Gun, never dAcended 

2gain, I give no credit at all. 
But to leave that, it is certain, that the 
Vapours after they are mounted up to a 
conſiderable height in the Air, are congeal- 
£2 and turncd into the immediate component 
Pringples of Snow, in which form I con» 
ceive they acquire a lightneſs, and are apt 
:o atccnd higher than they could do, ſhould 
:hev retain the form of a humid Vapour; 
3s, we (ce, Ice is lighter than Water, out of 
vhuich it is frozen. But whether this be 
'1c reaſon of their aſcent or nor, I am fure 
Ot the matter of Fa@Q, that theſe Snow- 
Clouds do aſcend far above the higheſt Tops 
: che Alps ; For paſſing over a Mountain 
n the Gri/onus Country, on the very ridge of 
1-11, in che beginning of the Spring , it 
now el very taſt during my whole paſiage 
or tix hours ; and vet the Clouds ſeemed to 
JE 
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be as far above my head, as they do here 1n 
England ; and a great height they muſt be, 
tor the Snow to gather into 1o great flakes, 
and to continue fo long falling; nay, it may 
be three times ſo long. Moreover, we ce, 
that the higheſt Pikes and Summits ot thoſe 
Mountains are covered with Snow. And [ 
am aſſured, that all the Winter long at in- 
tervals , it Snows upon the Tops of the 
Alps. 

2. In the Spring time, when the Snow 
diſſolves, ſome ot theſe Rivers that flow 
down trom the Alpine Mountains, run with 
a tull ſtream, and cverflow their Banks , in 
clear Sun-ſhine weather , though no Rain 
falls, as I my (elf can witnels; and there- 
fore I preſume, that all the reſt do {© too, as 
the Inabitants affirmed. But in the Summer 
time aſter the Snow hath beea fume time 
melted, their Streams decay again, notwith- 
ſtanding any Vapours condenled upon them, 
proport.onable to the Droughts ; neither are 
there any Floods, but upon talls of Rain. 

3. That the Snow diflolved and foaking 
into the Earth, is the Original of the A/pine 
Springs ; a probable Argument may be ta- 
ken from the colour of the Water of thole 
Rrvers whuch deſcend from the Alps, at leaſt 
on this Northern ſide, which I oblerved to 
be of a Sea-green , even to a great diſtance 
from 
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from their Heads ; which whence can it pro- 
ceed, unleſs from the Nitrous Particles of the 
Snow water,of which they conſiſt 2 Another 
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allo from the Broncbocele, or * gutturine tu- * $woln 


mour, an Endemial Diſcaſe of the Natives of 
thoſe parts, which Phyſicians and Natura- 
liſts attribute to the water they drink , not 
without good reaſon ; becaule, A they, it 
conſiſts of melted Snow , which gives it 
that malignant quality. + Scaliger ſpeaking 
of this Diſeaſe, faith, 7d ab aqua fit & nivi- 
bus liquefattu, que multum terreſirs & cr 
di continet. But becaule Julius Palmarius 
may poſſibly be in the right, who imputcs 
this Dilcaſe to the ſteams of the Minerals, 
eſpecially Mercurial,wherewith theſe Moun- 
tains abound , which inlet the waters, and 
render them noxious to the nervous parts ; 
| ſhall not inſiſt upon this particular. 

In confirmation of what I have ſaid con- 
cerning the Original of rhe A/pine Springs, 
I ſhall add the Opinion of the Learned At 
phonſus Borellus concerning the Fountains 
ſpringing up or iſſuing out of the ſides of 
Mount /#tna in Sicily , They are probably 
( faith he ) eirher generated, or at leaſt en- 
creaſed, from the melting of the Snow, which 
doth perpetually occupy the top of the Momn- 
tain. And this is manifeſt, in that they are 


not dimiſhed nor decreaſe in Summer, as alſe- 
where 


Throarts. 
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where it happens, but often flow more plent- 
fully. Lib. De incendiis Ftne, 

What Mr. Haley ſaith of Springs, that 
they are perpetual and without diminution, 


even when no Rain falls for a long ſpace of 


time. If he underſtands it generally of all 
Springs, I add, that are accounted quick 
ones too, I deny his aſſertion : that lome 
there may be ot that nature, grant : a rea- 
ſon whereot may be given , v/z. that the 
Out-let is too ſmall to empty the water of 
all the Veins and Earth that lye above it in a 
long time. In our Native Country of Eng- 
land there are living and laſting Springs ri- 
ſing at the feet of our (mall Hills and Hil- 
locks, to which I am ſure the Vapours con- 
tribute very little ; which is {ſo obvious to &- 
very man, that I think 1 need not ſpend 
time to prove it. 

Yet muſt I not diſſemble or deny, that in 
the Summer time the Vapours do alcend, or 
are carried up in that form by the fides ol 
the Mountains to their higheſt tops, and a- 
bove them; for there falls no Snow there in 
the hcat of Summer ; and that which lics 
there, is for the moſt part diſſolved. But 


that Rain falls plentifully there, I my felt 


can witnels ; having been on the two higheſt 
Tops of the Mount Jura, (which keeps the 
Snow all Winter) on the one called 7huir! 

: Th 
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in a Thunder ſhower ; and on the other,cal- 
led /a Dolaz, in a {mart and continuing Rain: 
So that I will not deny, but ia Summer time 
the Vapours may contribute ſomewhat tothe 
Springs as I have elſewhere intimated : 
Clouds almoſt continually hanging upon the 
tops of the Mountains, and the Sun having 
there but little power. : 

And now that I am diſcourſing of theſe 
things, give me leave to ſet down an Obſer- 
vation I made in the laſt great Froſt , the 
ſharpeſt that was ever known in the memo- 
ry of Man, which I had before met with in 
Books, but did not give firm credit to , that 
is, that he drr wa the violence of the 
Froſt, all the Springs about us,brake out and 
ran more plentifully than uſually they did at 
any other time : which I knew not what to 
impute to, unleſs perchance the cloſe ſtop- 
ping the Pores of the Earth , and keeping 
in that part, which at other times was wont 
to vappur away ; which Account, I neither 
then could, nor can yet fully acquiclce 1a. 


To this I will here add an Abſtract of a 
Letter written by my honoured Friend Dr. 
Tancred Robinſon. 
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Y O07 may peradventure meet with ſome 
oppofition againſt your Hypotheſis of 
Fountains, though indeed I am more and more 
confirm'd in your Opinion of them, and the uſe 
of the Mountains. Father Tachart in hu ſe- 
cond Voyage to Siam, ſays, when he went up 
to the top of the Table Mountain at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Rocks and Shrubs were 

rpetually dropping and feeding the Springs 
- Rills Cs rf s_Jor-4 - =. 
banging on the ſides near the top. Thu con- 
ſtant diſtillation of Vapours from the Ocean on 
the many high Ridges of that great Promon- 
tory, may peradventure be one cauſe of the 
wonderful f nan. and luxury of the Soil 
which produces more rare Plants and Animals 
then any known Spot of Ground in the World ; 
the Diſcovery whereof is owing to the Curioſt- 
ty and Wiſdom of the Dutch. The ſame ob- 
ſervation hath been frequently made by our 
Engliſh Merchants in the Madera and Canary 
Wiands, ( the firſt of which ts near in the ſame 
Latitude on the North of the Fquator , that 
the afore-menticued Cape wv in on the South ) 
eſpecially in their Journeys up to the Pike of 
Tenerilt, in which, at ſuch and ſuch heights, 
they were always wet to the 5kin, by the 
droppings of the great Stones, yet no Rain 0- 
ver head ; the ſame I have felt in paſſing 6 
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ver ſome of the Alps. The Trees , which in 
the Iſlands of Ferro,St. Thomas and in Guiny, 
are ſaid to furniſh the Inhabitants with moſt 
of their water, ſtand on the fides of vaſt Moun- 
tains : Voſlius in bu Notes on Pomponius 
Mela, affirms them to be Arboreſcent Feru- 
la's; though indeed, according to Paludanus 
bu dry'd Sample ſent to the Duke of Wirteg- 
berg they ſeem rather to be of the Laurel kind; 
perhaps there are many different ſorts of them. 
I believe there is ſomething in the many Re- 
lations of Travellers and Voyagers concerning 
theſe Trees ; but then I fancy they are all mi- 
ſtaken, when they ſay, the water iſſues out of 
the Trees : The Vapors ſtop't by the Mountains 
condenſe and diſtil down by the m_ There 
being no Mountains in Egypt, may be one rea- 
ſon why there u little or no Rain in that Coun- 
try, and conſequently no freſh Springs ; there- 
fore in their Caravans they carry all their 
water with them in great Borrac1o's,and they 
owe the Innndation of their River Nile to the 
ſtationary or periodical Rains on the high 
parts of Athiopia. This may be the cauſe that 
the vaſt Ridge and Chain of Mountains in Pc- 
ru, are continually water'd , when the great 
Plains in that Countrey are all dry d up and 
parch't. This Hypothefis concerning the Ori- 
ginal of Springs from Vapours, may hold bet- 
ter in thoſe hot Regions within and near the 
Tropicks » 
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Tropicks (where the Exhalations from the Sea 
are moſt plentiful, moſt rarify'd , and Rain 
fſearce) than in the Temperate and Frigid ones 
(where it rains and ſnows generally on the 
Vertices of the Mountains ) yet even in our 
European Climates 7 bave often obſerv'd the 
Firs, Pines, and other Vegetables near the 
Summits of the Alps and Appennines, to drop 
and run with water, when it did not rain a- 
bove ; ſome Trees more than ethers, accord- 
ing to the denſity and ſmoothneſs of their 
Leaves and Superficies, whereby they ſiop and 
condenſe the Vapours more or 7 The Beams 
of the Sm having little force on the high parts 
of Mountains, the interrupted Vapours muſt 
continually moi(ten them, and (as in the head 
of an Alembick) condenſe and trickle down ; 
fo that we owe part of our Rain, Springs, Ri- 
vers, and Conveniencies of Life, to the ope- 
ration of Diſtillation and Circulation by the 
Sun, the Sea, and the Fills, without even the 
laft of which, the Farth would ſcarce be habi- 
table, This preſent year in Kent they have 
had no Rain = March /aft ; therefore mo# 
of their Springs are dry at this very day, 
as / am aſſurd from good [linds. The 
high ſpouting of water even to three Fa- 
thoms perpendicular out of innameralle holes 
on the Lake Zirknitz i» Carmola after 
Rains on the adjacent TTills, exceeds the 
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ſpirting Gips or natural Jet d'Eaus we have 
in England. 


Nouemb. 1 2. 
1691, Tancred Robinſon. 


Since the receipt of this Letter, an Expe- 
riment ( give me leave © to call it ) occur- 
red to me,wluch much confirmed me in the 
belict and per{waſion of the Truth of thoſe 
Hittorics and Relations which Writers and 
Travellers have delivered to us concernir 
cropping Trees in Ferro, S.T home, Guiny,&c. 
ot which before I was tomewhat difhdent ; 
and likewiſe in the approbation of the Zypc- 
theſis of my Learned Friend Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon tor the folving of that Phanomenor., 
The tame alſo induces me to believe,that Vc- 
pours may have a greater intereſt in the 
production of Springs even in temperate 
and cold Regions, than [ had betore thought. 
The Experiment or Obſervation 1s thus, 

About the beginning of December 1691. 
there happened ro be a Miſt, and that no 
very thick one, which continued all day : 
the Vapour whereof, notwithſtanding the 
Trees were wholly deveſted of Leaves , con- 
denſcd to talt upon their naked Branches and 
Twigs, that they dropped all day at luch a 
rate, that | belicve the water diſtilling trom 
[ a 
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a large Tree in twenty four hours had it 
becn all received and reſerved in a Veſſel , 
might have amounted to a Hogſhcad. What 
then may we rationally conjetture , would 
have dropped from ſuch a Tree ; had it been 
covered with Leavesof a denſe Texturc,and 
{mooth Superficies, apt to colleft the Parti- 
cl:s of the Vapour , and unite them into 
Drops? 

[t is clear by this effet , that Trees do 
diſtil water apace when Clouds or Miſts 
hang about them ; which they are reported 
by Benzo conſtantly to do about the Foun- 
tain Tree in Ferro; except when the Sun 
ſhines hot upon it. And others tell us, that 
that Trce grows upon a Mountain too : So 
that it is no wonder, that it ſhould drop a- 
bundance of water. What do I fpeak of 
that Tree ? all the Trees of that kind grow 
on the ſides of vaſt Mountains, as Dr.Robin- 
ſon hath noted, yet he thinks that now and 
then many Trees may run and diſtil in 
Plains and Valleys, when the Weather has 
been tair, but then this Phznomenon happens 
very rarely ; whereas in the other 'tis regu- 
lar and conſtant. Beſides that in hot Regi- 
ons Trees may in the Night time diſtil wa- 
ter, though the Air be clear, and there be 
10 Milt about them, ſeems neceſlarily to 
lollow, trom Mr. Haley's Experimeat. 

Now 
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Now it there be in Miſts thus much Va- 
pour condenſed upon Trees , doubtle(s alſo 
there 15 in proportion as much upon the Sur- 
face of the Earth and the Graſs : And con- 
ſequently, upon the Tops and Ridges of higl: 
Mountains, which are [requently covered 
with Clouds or Miſts much more; 4o much 
as muſt needs have a great intereſt in the 
produCtion and ſupply of Springs , even in 
temperate Countries. 

But that inviſible Vapours, when the Sky 
is clear, do at any time condenle (o talt up- 
on the Trees, as to make them drop, I ne- 
ver obſerved in Eng/and or ellewhere, no not 
in the Night ſcalon ; though I do not deny, 
but upon the Appennine and Southern ſide 0; 
the Alps, and elſewhere in the hotter part: 
ot Europe in Summer Nights they may. 
However,conſidering the Penetrancy of tuc!! 
Vapours, that in moiſt Weather they will 
inſinuate themliclves deeply into the Pores oi 
dry Wood, ſo that Doors will then hardly 
ſhut, and Chinks and Cranaics in Boards and 
Floors be cloſed up, I know not but thai 
they may likewiſe flrike dcep into the 
Ground, and together with Nifts contribute 
to the leeding and maintenance of Spriag,s, 
in Winter-time, when the Sun exhalcs bur 
little ; it being an Obſervation of the Learn 
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imbrifera fontes tamen aqguam largins quam 
ejlate (nift valde pluvia fit ) vomant. That 
in Winters neither ſnowy nor rainy, yet foun - 
tains pour forth more water than in Summer , 
unleſs it happen to be a very wet ſeaſon. Yet 
are ticir Conribucions inconliderable , if 
comparcd with the tupplics that are afforded 
by Kains, And one rcalon why in Winter 
Fountains flow more plentitully, may be, be- 
Caule then the Sun delrauds them not, nor 
exhialcs any thing our of the Earth,as 11 Sum- 
mer time lic doth, 

Ticrciore whenever in this Work I have 
alligncd Rain co be a ſufficient or only caule 
of Springs and Rivers, I would not beunder- 
ltood to exclude, but ro comprehend there- 
in Miſts an{ Vapours ; which I grant to 
have {orac intercit in the production of them, 
even in temperate and cold Regions ; and a 
very contliacrable one in Hot. Though [ 
cannot be pertivacled , that even there they 
are the {0}: Cul: of Springs, for that there 
Lal iucit pluntitul and long continuing Rains, 
Loth in tix: Faſt and Weſt-Tndies in the Sum- 
mcr Mont.1s : winch muſt needs contribute 
lomething 'o their Original, 

But to return trom whence we digreſlcd , 
that is, tothe confuleration of that //yporhe- 


fis or Op.nion, That all the Rivers ot the 


Exrth dilciarge into the Sea halt an Occan 
QI Waicrs caily. [ 
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I have read of ſome Philoſophers, who i- 
magined the Earth to be a great Animal,and 
that the Ebbing and Flowing ot the 5va was 
the re[piration of it. And now micthinks, it 
this Doqrine be true, we have a further Ar- 
gument to confirm their Opinion : For this 
perpetual Motion of the water anfwers ve- 
ry well to the Circulation of the Blood ;the 
water moving faſtcr in proportion to its 
bulk through the Veins of this round Animal, 
then the Blood doth through thoſe ot other 
living Creatuzes. To which we may add 
further, that to maintain this conſtant Cir- 
culation there is allo probably about the Cen- 
ter of the Earth a perpetual Fire, anfwering 
to the Biolychnium in the heart : but it not 
about the Center, yet certainly 1n protound 
Caverns, and even under the very bottoms 
of the Seas ; to which ſome, and no mcan 
Philoſophers, have attributed the Ebbing and 
flowing of its waters. 

Let us then ſuppoſe that the Rivers do 
daily carry down to the Sea halt an Ocean 
of watcr, and that the Rain ſupplies all that, 
as our Opinion is, and ſee what we can inter 
trom thence : I think it will be granted that 
ordinarily (communibus annis) the Rain that 
falls in a whole year amounts not to above 
one quarters continual Rain. Now it this 
ſuffices for a daily ciluſion of halt an Ocean, 
H It 
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it 1s clear, that il it ſhould rain without any 
KILN all the yoar round, the Rivers 
would pour out two Occans into the Sea 
daily, Amo in lorty days continual Rain 
v wlll diitil down upon the Earth 
cinliy Oran of Water, A prodigious quan- 
tity wick i and dearce creuill (Th winch 1t the 
Walt LC £4441 wil as fall as it comes on, in- 
a Cucitliton | a quantity of water c- 
Ul roi whole Ocrantwice in twenty four 

| F DP OLUTGS ten that fo much water 
cinds vpon the Earth, I arguethus, 

> KCT 74d MIJL UPON tie Farth uſt have 
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teen Cubits high. And yet the Scripture 
doth not in plain terms ſay, that ever the 
waters of the Flood aroſc fifteen Cubitsabove 
the tops of the higheſt Mountains, as Mr, 
Warren wcll obſerves. 

Beſides, we arc further to conſider , that 
this forty days Rain at the time of the De- 
ſuge, was no ordinary one, ſuch as thoſe tha! 
afually diſtil down leifurcly and gently in 
Wintcr time, but like our "Thunder-ſtorms 
and violent Showers, Catarracts,and Spouts, 
which pour forth morc watcr in an hour 
then they do in four and twenty. 5So that 
n forty natural days the Clouds would emp- 
ty out upon the Earth not cighty Occans of 
xatcr, but above twenty times that quan- 
tity. It by the Windows of Heaven arc 
ncant Catarracts , a5 the Septragint inter 
Nrct the word. And (o we need not be 17 
'tck for watcr for a Floud; for the Rain a- 
'one falling at that rate we have mentioned, 
vould if the Opinion of thoſe men (who hold 
that the Rivers diſcharge into the Sea half an 
Mcean daily) were true, in tic ſpace of for- 
7 natural days atford water enougi, ſuppo- 
ſing it run off no faſter than uſually it doth, 
295 cover the Fart!, Mountains and ail. N-:- 
ther vet did the Mountains help, but ratiicr 
"inder the deſcent of the warers down to the 
24, ſtraitning it into Channels, obRructir7 
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ts paſſage, and forcing it to take Circuits, 


t:ll it got above the Ridges and Tops of 


ticm. 

As to this Argeinentation and Inference 
thc caic is the flame. 11 we hole that the Was 
tcr Circulatcs througi thi. VerSOL wu Earth. 
For ſuppoſing the iive's povr ivrth halt an 


Occan daily, and granting that 1! times of 


Pods their ſires arc but double of their 
ulual Currents (thiwagh I verily believe they 
are morc th quadruple) and that the effu- 
ti0:25 of the Fountains be in like meafure aug- 
niented, it will tollow that the daily dut- 
charge of the Rivers will amvunt to two 
Oceans. Now at the time of the general 
Deluge both theie Caules concurred. For 
there being a conſtant Rain of forty days , 
t1cre muſt on that account be a continual 
t:ood, and the Fountains of the great Dee 

t civg broken up, they muſt in all likely- 
ood afford as much Water as the Rain : 
viaich whether it would not (uffice in forty 
natural days to produce a Flood as big as 
t:iat of Noah, notwir ſtanding the continual 
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terwards hi raiſed an aſſiſting one to carry 
them off. 

I have but one thing more to add upon 
this Subject, that is, that I do not ſee how 
their Opinion can be true, who hold that 
ſome Scas are lower than others ; as for Ex- 
2mple, the Red Sea than the Mediterranean. 
For it being true that the Watcr keeps its 
level, that is, holds its Superficics every 
where cquidiſtant from the Center of Gra- 
vity ; or if by accident one part be lower, 
the reſt by reaſon of their fluidity will ſpec- 
dily reduce the Supcrficics again to an c- 
quality. The Waters of all Seas communi- 
cating cither above,or under ground, or both 
vays,one Sca cannot be higher or lower than 
another : but ſuppoſing any accident fhould 
clevate or depreſs any,by reaſon of this con- 
fluence or communication it would ſoon be 
reduced to a level again, as might demon- 
{tratively be proved. 

But I return, to tell the Reader what I 
think the moſt probable of all tlie Caules I 
lave heard affigned of the Deluge, which 
is, the Center ot the Earth being at that 
time changed, and ſet nearer to the Center 
or middle of our Continent, whereupon the 
eitlantick and Pacifick Occans muſt needs 
prcfs upon the Subterraneous Abyſs, and fo 
Ly mediation thereof, force the Water vp- 
wat! 
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ward, and at laſt compel it to run out at 
thoſe wide Mouths and Apertures made by 
the Divine Power breaking up the Foun- 
tains of the great Deep. And we may ſup- 
poſe this to have been only a gentle and 
gradual Emotion, no faſter than that the 
Waters running out at the bottom of the 
Sea, might accordingly lowre the Superfr- 
cics thereof ſufficiently, ſo that none needed 
run over the Shores. Theſe Waters thus 
poured out from the Orifices of the Foun- 
tains upon the Earth , the declivity being 
changed by the removal of the Center, 
could not flow down to the Sea again, but 
muſt needs ſtagnate upon the Earth , and 
overflow it ; and afterwards the Earth re- 
turning to 1ts old Center, return alſo to their 
former Receptacles. 

If any ſhall object againſt this Fypothe/es, 
becauſe by it the Flood will be render'd To- 
pical, and reſtrained only to the Continent 
welivein; though I might plead the Un- 
neceſfarineſs of drowning America, it being 
in all probability unpeopled at that time; yet 
becauſe the Scripture uſcth general cxprel- 
ſions concerning the extent of the Flood, 
ſaying, Gen. 1. 19. And all the high hills that 
were wider the whole Feaven were covered ; 
and again, verſe 22. Al! in whoſe noſtrils 
was the breath of life, of all that was in the 

dry 
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dry land died. And becauſe the Americans 
allo are ſaid to have ſome ancient Memorial 
- | Tradition of a Deluge ; and the Ingenious 
» | Author of the Theory of the Earth hath by 
a moderate Computation, demonſtrated,that 
> | there muſt be then more People upon the 
x Earth, than now : I will propoſe another 
, | way of folving this Phenomenon , and that 
| is, by ſuppoſing that the Divine Power 
might at that time, by the inſtrumentality 
of lome natural Agent, to us at preſent un- 
known, fo depreſs the Surface of the Ocean, 
25 to force the Waters of the Abyſs through 
the forementioned Channels and Apertures, 
and ſo make them a partial and concurrent 
Cauſe of the Deluge. 

That there are at ſome times in the courſe 
of Nature extraordinary preſſures upon the 
Surface of the Sea, which force the Water 
outwards upon the Shores to a great height 
5 evident. We had upon our Coaſts the 
laſt Year an extraordinary Tide , wherein 
the Water roſe ſo high, as to overflow all 
the Sea-Banks, drown multitudes of Cattel, 
and fill the lower Rooms of the Houſes of 
many Villages that ſtood near the Sea, ſo 
that the Inhabitants, to ſave themlelves, were 

{| iorced to get up into the upper Rooms and 

| Garrets of their Houſes. Now how this 
could be ciſetcd , but by an unuſual pref- 

| jure 
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ſure upon the Superficies of the Ocean, I 
cannot well conceive. In like manner that 
the Divine Providence might at the time of 
the Deluge fo order and diſpoſe ſecond Cau- 
ſes, as to make (o ſtrong a preſſure upon the 
face of the Waters, as to force them up to a 
height ſufficient to overflow the Earth, is a9 
way unreaſonable to believe. 

Theſe Hypotheſes | propole, as ſeeming to 
me at preſent moſt tacile agd conſonant to 
Scripture , without any concern for either 
of them ; and theretore am not ſolicitous to 
gather together, and heap up Arguments to 
confirm them, or to anſwer Objections that 
may be made againſt them, being as ready 
to relinquiſh them upon better information, 
as I was to admit and entertain them. 
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CHAP. II 
Of the Effects of the Deluge. 


Come now to the Third Particular.pro- 
| poſed, that is, To Enquire concerning 
the Conlequents of the Deluge , What con» 
ſiderable Eftes it had upon the Earth and 
and its Inhabitants, 

[t had doubtleſs very great , in changing 
the Superficies of the dry Land: In ſome 
places adding to the Sea ; in ſome takin 
trom it ; making Iſlands of Peninſule , a 
joining others to the Continent; altering the 
Beds of Rivers, throwing up leſſer Hills, and 
waſhing away others , &'c. The moſt re- 
markable Efte&ts it's likely were in the skirts 
ot the Continents ; becauſe the Motion of 
the Water was there molt violent. Athana- 


frus Kircher * gives us a Map and Delcripti-* be 4rce 
on of the World after the Flood, ſhewing %<-152 


what Changes were made therein by it, or 
upon occaſion of it afterward, as he tanſies or 
conjectures. But becauſe I do not love to 
trouble the Reader with uncertain Conje- 
Cturcs, I ſhall content my felt ro have faid 

in 
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in general, that it may rationally be ſuppo- 
ſed, there were then great Mutations and 
Alterations made in the ſuperficial part of 
the Eartlz : but what they were, though we 
may gueſs, yet can we have no certain 
knowledge of : and for Particulars, reter the 
Curious to him. 

One malignant effe&t it had upon Man- 
kind, and probably upon other Animals too, 
in ſhortning their Age, or the duration of 
their lives ; which I have touched before, 
and ſhewn, that this diminution of Ape, is 
to be attributed cither to the change of the 
Temperature of the Air, as to Salubrity, or 
Equality, (ludden and frequent changes of 
Weather having a very bad influence upon 
the Age of Man in abbreviating of it , as 1 
could caſily prove) or elle to the deteriority 
of the Diet; or to both theſe Cauſes. But 
how the Flood ſhould induce or occaſion 
ſuch a change in the Air and produCtions of 
the Earth, 1 do not comprehend, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of formed Stones, Sea-ſbells, and other 
Marine-like Bodies found at great 
diſtances from the Shores, ſuppoſed 
to bave been brought in by the De - 
luge. 


—— ſuppoſed Effect of the Flood , 
[\ was a bringing up out of the Sea, and 
ſcattering all the Earth over an innumerable 
multitude of Shells and Shell-fiſh ; there be- 
ing of theſe ſhell-like Bodies, not only on 
lower Grounds and Hillocks, but upon the 
higheſt Mountains, the _—_— and Alps 
themſelves. A ſuppoſed Effet, I fay, be- 
cauſe it is not yet agreed among the Learn- 
ed, whether theſe Bodies, formerly called 
petrified Shells, but now a-days paſling by 
the name of formed Stones, be original Pro- 
duQtions of Nature, formed in imitation of 
the Shells of Fiſhes ; or the real Shells them- 
ſelves, either remaining ſtill eatire and un- 
corrupt, or petrified and turned into Stone, 


Or 
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or at leaſt, Stones caſt in ſome Animal Mold. 
Both parts have ſtrong Arguments and Pa- 
trons. I ſhall not balance Authorities, but 
only conſider and weigh Arguments. 

Thoſe for the latter part, wherewith I 
ſhall begin, are, 

Firſt, Becaule it ſeems contrary to that 
great Wiſdom of Nature, which is obſerva- 
ble in all its Works and Productions, to de- 
ſign every thing to a determinate end , and 
tor the attaining that end, make uſe of uch 
ways, as are moſt agrecable to Man's reaſon, 
that thele prettily ſhaped Bodies, ſhould have 
all thoſe curious Figures and Contrivances 
(which many of them are formed and a- 
dorned with) generated or wrought by a 
Plaſtic YVertue, tor no higher end, than only 
to exhibite fucha form. This is Mr.Foot's 
Argumentation. To which Dr. Plot an- 
{wers, That the end of ſuch Produttions, s, 
to beautifie the World with thoſe Varieties ; 
and that this is no more repugnant to the Pru- 
dence of Nature, than . w the prodution of 
moſt Flowers, Tulips , Anemones, Ge. 
which we know as little uſe of , as of formed 
Stones. But hereto we may reply , That 
Flowers are for the Ornament of a Body , 
that hath {{me degree of life 1a it: a Vege- 
ta!ive Soul, whereby it performs the actions 
of Nutrition, Auction and Generation ; which 

it 
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it is reaſonable ſhould be ſo beautified. And, 


Secondly , Flowers {erve to embrace and 
cheriſh the Fruit, while it is yet tender; and 
to defend it from the injuries of Sun and 
Weather ; eſpecially for rhe protection and 
ſecurity of the Apices, which are no idle 
or utclels part, but contain the Maſculine 
Sperm, and ſerve to give tecundity to the 
Seed. Thirdly, Though formed Stones 
may be uſetul ro Man in Medicine, yet Flow- 
ers afford us abundantly more ules, both in 
Meat and Medicine. 

Yet | muſt not diſlemble, that there is a 
Phenomenon in Nature , which doth ſfome- 
what puzzle me to reconcile, with the pru- 
dence obſervable in all its works ; and ſeems 
ſtrongly to prove, that Nature dotlt ſome- 
times /udere, and delineate Figures, for no 
other end, but for the Ornament of ſome 
Stones, and to entertain and gratitie our Cu- 
riolity, or exerciſe our Wits. That 1s, theſe 
elegant Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants 
upon Cole-flate, the knowledge whereof , I 
muſt conteſs my ſelf ro owe to my Learned 
and Ingenious Friend Mr. Edward Lloyd of 
Oxford. who obſerved of it in ſome Cole- 
pits in the way from Wycheſter in Gloceſter- 
ſhire to Briſtol ; and atterwards communt- 
cated to mea Sample of it, That which he 
found, was marked \with the Leaves of two 
I or 
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or thrce kinds of F:rus and of Harts-tongue. 
He told me alſo, that Mr. Woodward a Lon- 
doner, ſhew cd him very good Draughts of 
the common female Fern, naturally tormed 
in Cole, winch him{iclt tound in Mendip Hills; 
and added, That he had found in the ſame 
Pits, Draughts of the common Cimguefoil, 
Clover graſs and Strawberries. But theſe Fi- 
gUures ac more diligently to be obſerved and 
confilered. 

Secondly, There are found in the Earth 
at great diſtance from the Sca , real Shells 
unpetrificd and uncorrupted , of the exaRt 
Figure and Conſiſtency of the preſent natu- 
ral Sea-ſhclls,and in all their parts like them, 
and that not only in the lower Grounds and 
Hillocks near the Seca, but in Mountains of a 
conſiderable height, and diſtant from the 
Sea. Chriſtianus Mentzelius in his Diſcourſe 
concerning the Bononian Phoſphorus, g1ves us 
a Relation of many Beds of them found 
mingled with Sand in the upper part of a 
high Mountain not far from Bologna in Ttaly. 
His wor.s are thcle, Nor procul monte Pater- 
xo diclo, lapidis Bononien{ts patria, unico forte 
milliari Italico diſtanti ( loci nomen excidit 
memoria) inzeus mons imminet praruptus a 
vicle:tia torreutium GOuIrum, quads imbres fre- 
quentes ex wicinis montibus confluentes effici- 
wat , atque in/ignes terrarum moles ab iſto 
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monte proſternunt ac dejicinnt. In hac mon- 
tis ridina, ſuperiore in parte viſuntur mult © 
ftrages ſerieſve, ex te/tts conchyliorum onnis 
gerern, plurimd arend mterjetta, inſtar ftrati 
ſaper ſtratum 'ut chymicorum vulgus loquitur.) 
{iſt enim inter haſce tejtarum conchyliorum 
ftrages ſeriefve arena ad crajſitiem ulne & ul- 
'ra interpoſita. Erant autem teſt ie variorum 
1rbyliorum, omnes ab invicem diſtinile, nec 
1.,n lapidi impacie , adeo ut feparatin 

11 11ibus trailart & diguoſci potuerint. 

{1 "crit hoc arern1 pura, nullo limo lutoue 
mmermixta, que conc g'!r rim teft 1s confſerva» 
werat 77 malta ſecula iitegras. Tnterea ve- 
n diuturnitate *o:- ori omnes iſle teſtes erant 
in allifſir:©1a calcemn facile relſuluvices. Not 
far trom the Miountain calle /'aterno, Where 
the Bononian $tc:12 is goiren, about an /talian 
Mile diſtant. thc i:ame vi ce place is ſlipt 
out of my mcmory ) » 2 liuge hanging 
Mountain, broken iy ihe vioieace Of ting 
Torrents, cauſu ty tt confluence of Wa- 
ters delcenling from the Neighbouring 
Mountains after !rcquent f:owers, tlrowing 
down great heaps ot Earth trom it. In the 
upper part of this broken Mountain are feen 
many Beds or Floors of all kind of Sea-thells, 
much Sand interpoſing between Bed and Bed, 
altcr the manner ot /tratum ſuper ſtratum, or 
Layer upon Layer, as the Caymiſts phraſe 
K 2 it, 
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it. The Beds of Sand interceding between 
thele Rows.of Shells were a yard thick or 
more. Thele Shells were all diſtin or ſc- 
paratc one trom another, and not ſtuck in 
any one {tone, or cemented together,lo that 
they might be ſingly and ſeparately viewed 
and handled with ones Hands. The Caule 
where. t was their being lodged in a pure 
Sand not intermixt with any Mud or Clay , 
which kept the Shells entire tor many Ages. 
Yet were all theſe Shells, by reaſon of the 
length of time they had lain there, eaſily 
reſoluble into a purcly white. Cal/x or 2h. 
Fabius Columna alſo obſerves, that in the 
tophaccous Hills and Cliffs about Andria in 
Apalia, there arc ound various forts of Sea» 
ſhells, both broken and whole , uncorrupr, 
and that have undergone no change. And 
Ovid in Metam. lib. 15. 


Et procul a pelago Conche jacuere maring. 


I am alio informed by my learned and wor- 
thy Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon, That Sig- 
nior Settal; thewed him in his Muſeum at 
Milan, many Turbens, Echini, Pearl ſhells, 
(one with a Pearl in it) Pectuncalt , and (e- 
veral other pertct ſhells, which he himſelt 
lound in the Mountains near Genoa ; and at- 
terwards my ſaid Friend took notice allo of 

leveral 
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ſeveral Beds of them himſelf, as he paſſed o- 
ver Mount Cenis , above fiity Leagues di- 
ſtant from the Seca ; he atlures me that ma- 
ny of the great Ston*'s about the Buildings 
of London are tull of ſhells, and pieces of 
them. Moreover, my fore-mentioned 
Friend Mr. Lloyd ſent me pertc&t Eſcallop 
and Sea-U:chin ſhells, exactly relembling 
the like Sea-ſhclls, both tur figure, colour , 
weight and conſiſtency ; which he himſelf 
gatizercd up near Oxford. And hath lately 
{cnt me word, That he tound at a place cal- 
Id Rungewelk-Hill in Surrey, at a Village 
called Hedley, three Miles South of Epſham, 
at leaſt Twenty Milzs diſtant trom the Sea, 
{ome foſſil Oylters, which by the confeſſion 
of Dr. Lyſter himſelf, were indeed rruc Oy. 
ſter-ſhells not petrificd nor much decayed : 
Nay, fo like they were to Oyſters newly 
taken out of the Sca, that a certain Perſon 
ſecing of them, miſtook them forſuch, and 
opened one of rlicm, expecting to find a li- 
ving fiſh therein. Now that Nature ſhould 
torm real ſhells, without any deſign of co- 
vering an Animal, is inceed fo contrary to 
that innate Prolepfis we have of the Prudence 
of Nature, (that 1s, the Author of Nature) 
that without doing ſome Violence to our 
Facultics, we can hardly prevail with our 
lelves to bclieye it: and gives great coun> . 
K 3 tenance 
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tenance to the Athciſts Aſſertion, That things 
were made or did exiſt by chance , without 
countcl or direction to any end. 

Acd hereto 'Thiruly, That there are other 
Bodics beſides ſhells tound in the Earth, re- 
icmbling the Tecth and bones ot fome Fiſh- 
es, Which are 1o maniteltly the very things 
they acre thought ory to rulcmble, that it 
might be cſtcemed c:ltinacy in any Man 
thar hath vicucd and conſider. ttzem to de- 
ny it. Such are the Gloſfſopetr@ dug up in 
Malta in (uch abundance, that you may buy 
them by meaſure, and not by tale : and al(o 
the Vertebres of Thornbacks and other Car- 
tilagincous Fiſkes there found, and fold for 
Stones among the G/oſſopetre , which have 
no greatcr  dulimilitude to #he Teeth of a 
lving Shark, and Vertebres of a Thornback, 
then lying (ſo long in the Earth, as they muſt 
needs have done, will neceſſarily 1nduce. 
Nr. Poody has in his cuſtody a petrity'd 
Jump of Fiſhes, on fume. ot which the Scales 
tiemicives ſhll remain. Andit the very in- 
{pon of thel: Buds , 15 not cnovgh to 
CUNVINCE any Man, thar rlicy are no Stones, 
tut real Teeth and Bones, Fabius Columna 
picycs it by ſeveral ſtrong Arguments. 
{. Thoſe thiggs which have a wovay, Lony 
er fleſhy nature, by burning are changed 
{i into a Coal, bctorc try yo into a Cabs 

or 
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or Aſhes : but thoſe which are of a topha- 
ceous or ſtony ſubſlance, go not firlt into a 
Coal, but burn immediatcly into a Calx or 
Lime, unleſs by ſome vitreous or metallick 
mixture they be melted. Now theſe Teeth 
being burnt, paſs preſently into a Coal, but 
the tophous lubſtance adhering to tlzem, doth 
not ſo ; whence it is clcar, that they arc of 
an oſſeous, and no ſtony nature. 

Next he ſheivs, That they do not ſhoot 
into this form after the manner of Salts or 
Cryſtal, which I ſhall have occaſion lurther 
to treat of by and by. Then he proves it 
trom the Axiom, Natura nihil facit fruſtra ; 
Nature makes nothing in vain. But thete 
Tecth, were they thus formed in the Earth, 
would be in vain ; for they could not have 
any uſe of Teeth ; as neither the Bones of 
{upporting any Animal. Nature never made 
Tecth without a Jaw, nor ſhells without an 
Animal Inhabitant, nor ſingle Bones, nonot 
in their own proper Ekment, much leſs in 
a ſtrange one. Further he argues, from the 
difficulty or impoſlibility of the Generation 
of Gloſſopetr@ in luch places; becauſe,among 
Tophi and Stones in thote dry places , there 
could not be found matter fit for to make 
them of; But granting that, he queries 
whether they were generated at firit all of a 
ſudden, or grew by litie and little _ 
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{inall to great,as Animals Tecth, whole form 
they imitate, do, It the firſt be laid, he de- 
mands, Whether the ZTophus , out of which 
tiiey were extrafted, were generated belore 
or aitcr the Tecth were pcriected ? It it be 
faid Lutorc, he asks, Whetacr there were a 
lace in it of the figure and magnitude of the 
Cootl,or did the Looth make 1t iclt a place? 
It the Tophus were concrete bctorc,and with- 
Our a cavity, thc Vegetative POWET ot the 
Stone now un buth,cou!d not Ly furce make 
't (cit a place in the hard and iolicl Tophus ; 
Or ut it could and did, the Tophus mull needs 
Le rent. Againſt tlic production of thelc 
Bouics in a compact Earta or Stone , Nic. 
Sexe argues thus; T inings that grow , CX- 
patchog thcmiclves kiurcly or flowly, may 
Iced lut up great weights, and dilate the 
Chunks and veuts of Stones , as we {ec the 
touts ct Trees Iumcotimes do ; but yet 
ule they Co thus make room tor them- 
tives, they cannot but Le oiten hindred b 
tie reiiftance oi lome hard chitaclk they 


mcet with, as it h:ppers to the Roots of 


Plants, which in hard Earth, being a thou- 
arg wavs writhen and cumpreiieu , recede 
2 021 Tae tgure, Which otherwie in (utt Land 
Cy are wont to retain : whereas tliete Bo- 


45, Wacrcot we are new Gditcourſing, are 
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out of folt Earth, or cut out of Stones, or 
pluckt off Animals. Wheretore they ſeem 
not to be at this day produced in thoſe pla- 
ces where they are found, becauſe ( as we 
have faid ) thoſe things which grow in ccm- 
p:& places are found ſtrangely miſhapen and 
regular, which theſe are not : nor was the 
Earth compaQted when they were there pro- 
duced for the fame realon. Columna pro- 
cceds, If there were a place before ready 
made in the Tophus, then was not that fi- 
gure excavated in the Tophus by the vegeta- 
tive nature of the Tooth it (clit ; but the 79+ 
phu by its ownnature and precedent cavify, 
gave the form to the Tooth, It the latter 
part be choſen, and it be ſaid, that the Stone 
by its vegetative power grew by degrecs ; 
it may be anſwered as before , that could not 
Le ; becauſe the hardneſs of the Tophus could 
not have yielded to the vegetative force of 
the Tooth, but would rather have been rent 
or divided by it ; or rather the 7ophus it 
lc!; muſt have vegetated, containing a Cavis 
ty or uterus of the ſhape of the Tooth, into 
winch an ofleous humour, penetrating 
trough the Pores, and filling the cavity of 
the Zrerus, muſt there have coagulated, and 
taken the form thereof, as-is obſerved in 
Srones that have their original from a Fluor 
That Lott: Tooth and Caſe might vegetatec 
together 
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together he denies , becauſe in all the Teeth 
whuch he had feen, the Baſis or Root was 
found broken, and that not with an umtorm 
fracture, but different in every one. Which 
Argument is not to be lighted, for tit it 
ſhews or proves, that there was no vegeta- 
tion in thecaſe ; becauſe in all other figured 
Follils it is obſerved, that they are never 
tound mutilous, broken or imperte. Nei- 
ther can it reaſonably be faid or believed , 
that theſe Roots or Teeth were by ſome 
chance broken within the 7ophz, but rather, 
that when they were caſually overwhelmed 
and buried in that tophous Earth, they were 
broken off from the Jaws of the Animal in 
thoſe volutations, and {o in that manner mu- 
tilated. Againſt the generation of theſe and 
the like Bodkes in any hard Earth or Stone, 
N. Steno argues thus, That they are not at 
preſent produced in hard Earth , one may 
thence conjecture, that in all the parts of 
ſuch Earth or Stone throughout, they are all 
tound of the ſame conliſtence , and encom- 
paſled round on all ſides with that hard mat- 
cer, For it there were ſome of them pro- 
duced anew at this preſent day, the con- 
taining or ambient Bodies ought to give way 
to them while they are growing, which they 
cannot ; and the Bodies themiclves that arc 
now produced, would without doubt diſco- 
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ver ſomething wherein they differed from 
thoſe that were generated of old. Another 
Argument to prove them to be true Teeth 
and no Stones, he brings from their various 
parts and figures, which mult elſe have been 
{0 wrought and formed in vain. The Tooth 
being not one homogeneous Body, but com- 
pounded of parts ot a different conſtitution, 
thre mult inthe formation of it be made a va- 
rious election of humors, one for tie root,one 
for the :nner part,one for theSuperficies of it. 
Then for the Figures, Magnitude, Situation or 
Poſture,and fitung of them ; ſome are great, 
and broad , and almoſt triangular ; others 
narrower and'{maller, others very {mall and 
narrow,of a pyramidal fgure, ſome ſtreight, 
ſome crooked, bending 'downwards , or to- 
ward the neither fide ; {ome inclining to- 
ward the left, others toward the right ſide: 
tome ſerrate with ſmall Teeth , others with 
great Indentures (which is obſerved in the 
lcſicr triangular ones) ſome ſmooth without 
any Teeth, as the narrow pyramidal ones, 
All which things are oblerved in Shark's 
Tceth, not only by the Learned Naturahits, 
but alſo by Fiſher-men and Mariners. The 
firſt row of Teeth in theſe Animals hanging 
out of the Mouth, bend forward and down- 
ward ; the fecond row are ſtreight, eſpecial 
ly toward the ſides of the Mouth, where 
they 
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they are triangular and broad, the other 
rows bend downward toward tbe inner part 
of the Mouth. Thus far * Colummna, 
Fourthly, If theſe formed Stones be in- 
deed original Productions of Nature, in imi- 
tations ot Shclls and Bones, how comes it to 
pals, that there ſhould be none tound , that 
relemble any other natural Body , but the 


Shells and Bones of Fifhes only ? Why ſhould 


not Nature as well imitate the Horns, Hoofs, 
Teeth, or Bones of Land Animals, or the 
Fruits, Nuts, and Sced of Plants? Now my 
learned Friend Mr. Edward Lloyd above men- 
tioned, who hath been moſt diligent in col- 
Iefting, and curious in obferving theſe Bo- 
dics ot any Man I know, or ever heard of, 
tclls me, That he never found himfelt , or 
had ſeen in any Cabinet, or Collection, any 
one None that he could compare to any part 
of a Land Animal. As tor {uch that do not 
relemble any part of a Fiſh, they are cither 
Rock Plants, as the A/troites, Aſteriz tro- 
chites, Sc. or do ſhoot into that form, after 
the manner of Salts and Fluors, as tlic Be- 
lemnites and Selenites. 

Fitthly, Thoſe that deny theſe Bodies to 
have been the Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, 
have given us no fatisfatory account of the 
manner of their Producti-n. For that they 
do not ſhoot into that torm altcr the man- 
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ner of Salts, may be proved by many Ar- 
guments. Firſt, All Salts that ſhoot, rheir 
Cryſtals or Concretions are.of one uniform 
ſubſtance, and their Figures are more ſimple, 
and may be owing to the Figure of the Prin- 
ciples whereof they are compounded. In 
other Bodies that ſhoot, as the Pyrzrzes and 
Belemnites, one may obſerve ſtreight Radi4 
or Fibres proceeding trom one Center. Se- 
condly, Did thoſe Bodies ſhoot into theſe 
Figures after the manner of Salts, it ſeems 
ſlrange ro me, that two ſhells ſhould be fo 
adapred together at the heel , as to ſhoot out 
tothe ſame extenſion round , and the upper 
and nether Valve be of different Figure, as 
in natural ſhells. Thirdly, Were thele Bo- 
dies produced in the manner of faline Con- 
cretions, it's ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch 
varicties of them, and their ſhapes ſo regu- 
lar, and exactly circumſcribed : ſo great a 
diverſity of Figures, arguing a greater va- 
ricty ot Salts, or of ther modifications and 
mixtures, than are likely to be found in Na- 
ture ; and the Concretions of Salts never, 
that I have yet ſeen, appearing in that re- 
gularity of Figure and due Circumlcription, 
as in theſe Bodies. This Argument Szeno1in 
lis Diſcourſe concerning thele Bodics , 1m- 
proves and urges thus ; Who can deny, that 
the hexacdrical Figure of Cryſtal, the Cubes 
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of Marcaſites, and the Cryſtals of Salts in 
Chymical Operations, and infinite other Bo- 
dies coagulating and cryſtallizing in a fluid, 
have Figures much more ordicate than are 
thole of Sca/ops, Cockles, and other Bivalves, 
and alſo Periwinckles and Turbens? yet we 
{ce in theſe ſimple Bodies {ometimes the top 
of a (olid Angle cut off ; ſometimes many c: 
them without any order ſticking one to ano- 
ther; tometimes their Planes diffcring amen 
themſelves it magnitude and ſituation ; =. 
many other ways recedirg irom their uſual 
Figure 2 Which being ſo, how much greater 
and more notable detects muſt there needs 
have been in Bodies that have a far more 
compound Figure, ſuch as are thoſe which 
unicate the forins of Animals, if they were 
in like manner generated ? Secing therefore 
in theſe Bodies, which are very much com- 
pounded , theſe detects do leldom occur, 
which in thole other moſt ſimplc Bodies are 
very frequent ; ſecing there are no defeats 
obſerved in theſe corypound Bodies, the like 
whereto are not in like manner iten inthe 
Bodies of Animals. And ſceing that where- 
loever they are found they are excceding 
Ike both among themſelves, and to the parts 
ot Animals, it is very unlikely they ſhould 
thoot into thoſe Figures after the manner of 
Salts ; but on-the contrary, highly __ 
that 
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that they were originally the parts of Ani- 
mals ;the fimilitude ol contormation inthe 
Pores, Strie, Hinges, Tecth, Prominences, 
Threds, &c. almoſt neceſlarily inferring a 
ſimilitude of Original: which is an Argument 
of the Government of ſome Principle , fu- 
pcriour to Matter figured and moved, in 
their Formations, 

Fourthly, Were theſe Bodies nothing but 


| Concretions of Salts, or ſaline mixtures , it 
| ſeems no lets ſtrange, that ſo many Liquors 
| impregnated with all forts of Salts and Mi- 


neral Juices, in all proportions, having been 
at one time or other induſtriouſly or acci- 
dentally expoſed to cryſtallize, and ler ſtand 


| long in Veſſels, there ſhould never have 


been found in them any ſuch Concretions. 


| For if any had happened, we ſhould doubt- 
| les have heard of them, and the Obſervers 
| Would have improved ſuch an Experiment 


to the Production of the like Bodies at their 
pleaſure. So I have finiſhed what I have to 
alledge in defence of the latter part , That 
theſe formed Stones were ſometimes the real 
Shells or Bones of Fiſhes, I mean the figured 
part of them. 

[ proceed now to ſet down , what may 
be objeRted againſt this Opinion, or offered 
in aſſertion of the contrary, viz. That theſe 


Bodies are primitive Productions of Na- 
ture, 
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ture, in imitation of the Shells and Bones of 
Fiſhes. 

Againſt the ſormer Opinion we have been 
pleading for, it may be objected, That there 
tollow ſuch ſtrange and ſcemingly ablurd 
Conſequences from it, as fare hardly recon- 
cileable to Scripture, or indced to fober Rea- 
ſon : as, 

Firſt, That the Waters muſt have covered 
the whole Earth, even the highett Moun- 
tains, and that for a Jong time, there being 
found of thele Shells, not only in tae moſl 
mountainous parts of our Country, but in 
the higheſt Mountains in Europe, the Appen- 
nine and Alps themiclves, and that not only 
{cattered, but amaſlcd in great lumps , and 
lying thick in Beds ot Sand , as we have be- 
tore ſhewn, Now this could hardly be the 
efle& of a ſhort Deluge , which it it had 
carried any Shell-fiſh to high, would in all 
iikelyhood have ſcattered them very thin. 
Thele Beds and Lumps of them nccellarily 
interring, that they muſt have bred there, 
which is a work of time. 

Now the general Deluge laſted in the 
whole, but ten Months; and it's not likcly 
the Tops of the Mountains were covercd 
half that time, Neither is it ls repugnant 
to Realonthan Scripture ; tor it the Waters 
ſtood ſo high above the Earth, for ſo long a 
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time, they muſt by reaſon of their Conflu- 
ence, be raiſed as lvgh above the Sea too. 
But what is now become ot this huge Maſs 
of Waters, equal to fix or ſeven Oceans? 
May not the Stoicks here ſct in, and help us 
out ata dead lift } The Sun and Moon, ſay 
they, might poſſibly ſup it all up. Yea, 
but we cannot allow time cnough tor that ; 
for according to the mederate Draughts they 
take now a-days, one Ocean would ſuffice 
to water them many, Ages, unleſs perchance 
when they were young and hot, they might 
need more drink. But to be ſerious, I have 
no way to anſwer this Objection, but by de- 
nying , that there are any Beds or great 
Lumps and Maſſes of thele formed Stones to 
be tound near the Tops of the A/ps,or other 
high Mountains ; but yet there might be 
ſome particular Shells ſcattered there vy the 
general Deluge. Unlefs we ſhould ſay, that 
thoſe Mountains where ſuch Shells are found 
were anciently depretled places, and atter- 
ward raifed up by Earthquakes. Another 
thing there is as difficult to give an account 
ot, as of the Shells getting up to the Tops 
of Mountains : that 1s, of thoſe ſeveral Beds 
or Floors of Earth and Sand, &c. one above 
another,which are obſerved in broken Moun- 
tains. For one cannot eaſily imagine, whence 
theſe Floors or Beds in the manner of ſtrata 
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as the Chy miſts ſneak ) ſhou{( 
come, but lrom the Sediments of great 
Floods, which how or whence, ti;cy could 
bring {o great a quantity of Earth down, 
when there v; 15 but little Land above the 
Sca, [ Cann xt ſee. And one would likewite be 
apt to think, t!tit tuch a Bcd of Sands, with 
plenty ol Cockle-ſhells intermixt, as we men» 
tioned bctorc in the Mountain near Bononia 
in /taly, mult have bccn flomctimes the bot- 
tom G6 the Sea. Burt bctorc one can give a 
right judgment of thee things , one muſt 
view the Mountains where fuch Layers and 
Beds of Earth and Shells arc lound : tor per- 
chance ilicy may not be clevated fo high a- 
Love the preſ mt Surtace of the Sca, as one 
would judge by the delcriptions of them, 
Ts true (lays my worthy Friend Dr. 7am 
cred Rot inſon) that ſome She's might have 
been ſeatter'd up and down the Farth by in- 
campments of Armies, by the inhabitants of 
Cities and Towns, whereof there are now no 
Feats, Mounſicar Loubcre, the late French 
Envoy to Siam, afirms that the Monkeys and 
Apes at the Cape of Good Hope, are almo#t 
continaally carrying Shells and other Marine 
Bodies from the Sea-fide up to the Mountains; 
yet thi will aot ſolve the matzer, Kor give d- 
ny ſatisf.rtory account, why the/ e perfect ſhell 
are diſperſt up and down the Farth, in all Cli 
mates 
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mates and Regions, in the de eþ Bowel s of waſt 
Me MN. aiats Iv Fore the eV lye a5 regularly it Beds 


as ihev 19 at the bottom ' the Sea. 
ly, [t would lence tollow , That 
 7*1 $\O 7 c i Y'1 i TY | (} ' }, 
mary, pt O! 5.,1CH 71:41 Are 1OINtT OUT Ol tre 
World, + nica Philotophers hitherto have 
becn nrwillits, to amt, ſtecming the dee 
llraction of any on” Sp: Cics a ditinembring 
UL 13e Un: VigyeC | id rcr Uuring Y It ,mperteet : 


whereas they thank the Divine Vrovidence 1s 
clpec:ally concerned to fecure and preterve 
the Works of the Creation : and that it 1s lo, 
appears, in that it was fo caretul to IcJge 
al! Land-Animals in the Ark at the time of 
the general Deluge. The Conſequence 1s 
proved in that, among thele petrified Shells, 
there are many forts obſerved, which are not 
at this day, that we know of, any where to 
be tound. Such are a whole genus of Cornua 
Ammonis, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be 
Nautili, though to me they do not ſeem tv 
to be, but a different Genus by themſclves,of 
« hich there have not any been ſeen either 
caſt aſhore, or raked out of the Sea, at any 
time, that ever | heard of, Nay, my very 
Learned and FrOnOures Fricad Dr. Lifter 
proceeds furtlier, and faith, That when he 
particularly examined lome of our Engliſh 
ſhores for Shells, and allo the treſh Waters 
and rhe Fields, that he did never mcet with 
tr any 
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any one of thoſe Species of Shells found at 
Adderton in Torkſhire, Wansford-Bridge in 
Northamptonſhire, and about Gunthorp aad 
Beavoir Caſtle, &c. any where elſe, but in 
their reſpeAtive Quarries. What can we ſay 
to this? Why it is poſſible that many ſorts 
of Shell-fiſh may be lodged fo deep in the 
Scas, or on Rocks ſo remote from the ſhores, 
that they may never come to our ſight. 

Thirdly, It follows alſo, That there have 
been Shell:fih in theſe cold Northern Scas 
of greater bulk and dimenſions, than any 
now living ; I do not fay in theſe, but in the 
moſt Southernly and Tadian; Viz.Cornua Am- 
monis of two foot diameter, and of thickneſs 
an{wcrable. 

To this I anſwer, That there arc no pe- 
trified Shells that do in bigneſs much exceed 
thoſe of the natural Shell-fiſh found in our 
Seas, fave the Corma Ammonis only, which 
I ſuſpect to have never been, nor had any 
relation to any- ſhells of Fiſhes: or to imt- 
rate or rclemble them,at leaſt ſome of them. 
Againſt this Aficrtion it may be objected, 
That therc are tound in Eng/and may Pedti- 
nites bigger than any Shell-niſh ot that kind 
which our Scas now afford, And that there 
arc no Nautili, or other teſtaccous Filhes 
with us, comparable 1n bignels to that Naw- 
tilus-Noys of twenty eight pound found by 

Mr. 
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Mr. Waller at Keinſham. To which I an- 
{wer, That there may Le Shell-fiſh in our 
Scas, that do not ar all, or very ſeldom ap- 
pear, greater than we are aware of, I my 
lelf, in company with Mr. Willughby, in the 
Streight between the le and Calf of Man, 
took up among the tall Fuci growing thick 
upon the Rocks there, two or three ot thoſe 
large Echini Marini or Sea-Urchins as big, as 
a Man's two fiſts, the ſhells whereot we ne- 
ver found caſt up upon the ſhores of Eng/and, 
nor ever heard that any Man elle did. So 
that I queſtion not but there are lodged a» 
mong the Rocks, and in the deeper places 
of the S-a, remote from the ſhores, many 
different ſorts of Shell-fiſh, and excelling in 
magnitude thole that are commonly found 
or known. And like enough it is, that at- 
ter the Flood there were many places de- 
lerted, and thrown up by the Sea, and be- 
come dry Land, which had been Sea before ; 
which muſt needs be replete with thele Bo- 
dies. As for the Nautil;, they arc much 
different from theſe Cornua Ammonis. For 
the Nautili, at leaſt all the Species of them 
known to us, are (as Dr.P/ot well obſerves) 
extravagantly broad at the mouth, and have 
not more than tyo other {mall turns at the 
moſt, whereas the turns of the Ophiomer- 
phites are proportionable one to another ; 
L 3 and 
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and in number many tunes {our or five, and 
tOmetimes fix, it we woy believe Aidrovand. 
Ana the are Nautiit lf idet, witch do as 
ncaily retemble the Nauti/us thijis as any 
other Coghlites do their rutpective Proto- 
typcs, as vir. Lloyd atlures me he had obs- 
lcrved many in Guſeums. Ani the: Learned 
and Ingenious Nr. Richard Waller tn %e- 
cretzry to the Royal Soczety, in © [ctrer to 
me dated Fevr. .z. 8&7. vines, That lie had 
been latcly at Aein/ham in Somerſet ſhire, and 
making a (carch alter the Cornua Ammonis, 
found one ot tlie truce Narti/us ſhape, cover- 
ed in ſome places with a ſhelly Incruſtation 
with the Diaphragms to be ſeen to the Cen- 
ter of the YVolute,and in cach Diaphragm,the 
hole by which they communicat2 one with 
another, by a firing or gut in the Fiſh, 
This was of a very hard Stone and large 
iize, weighing at Icat!t rweaty eight pound, 
though ſome part was broken off. Another 
Argument that they have no relation to the 
common Nautili, 1s, that they break into 
picces {omewhat reſembling Vertebres , as | 
was firſt advilcd by the tore-remembred Mr. 
Lloyd, and have fince noted my (cli, I allo 
received from that very Ingenous and In- 
quifitive Gentleman, happy in making na- 
tural Dilcoverics, Mir. WV illian Cele of Bri- 
{e7,tuch an account ot 'a lort or t vo of thelc 
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Gphiomor phous Bodies,as is enough to Rt1gger 
any Man's bel:ct, it not utterly to overthrow 
Jus Opinton of their owing their original to 
any Sea-thcll; which rake in lus words. A- 
mong others of this kind of Bodies which I 
have obſerved, I ſhall inſtance in one , which 
can be reduced to none but the Ophiomor- 
pits, which 7 found growing between the 
thin Plategof a kind of brittle blew Slate in 
large Rocks, ſome a furlong within the full 
Sea-mark, and in ſome where the Hater comes 
not at higheſt Tides, only in great Storms, 
when the Waves break, it is daſht ſometimes 
againſt them, being force up by the Winds ; 
which being broken with a convenient Tool , 
will ſhiver all into very thin Plates ; between 
which I have found in ab:ndance of thoſe Stones, 
Lut as brittle as the Slate in which they grew, 
andl of the ſame conſiſt ence : bat {0 thin, that 
the broadeſt, being about four Inches, are not 
/o thick as a Half-Crown Piece, ſome not half 
an [uch broad, were as thin as a Groat, and ſo 
proportionably up to the largeſt, covered with 
a Superficies as thin, and exattly of the colour 
of Sil ver foil : and where the” Sea-water waſh- 
eth them, and they are expoſed to the Sun and 
Wind when the T ide is gone, they are tarnifh- 
el, and appear of a Gold, Purple, Blew antl 
Red; as any thing on which Silver foil is laid, 
bring expoſed a conſiderable time to the Sun, 
L 4 Wind 
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Wind and Weather, will do. Theſe have the 
ſame ſpiral Figures, and as regular as the 0- 
ther Serpent-ſtones, and being taken off with 
a {"nife, leave the ſame Impreſſions on both 
ſides of the Slate. 

In ſome ſuch Rocks of Slate, but much har- 
aer, I found ſome of thoſe Stones of another 
kind, thick in proportion to their breadth, 
from an Inch to twenty eight Inches broad ; 
the broadeſt one was at the great end ( on 
which ſome Authors have fabulouſly reported 
the Fead to grow ) fix Inches thick: all of 
them covered over with a white ſcale, which 
will be taken off, one coat under another , as 
Pearls or the ſhells of ſome Fiſhes. FT ſaw 
ſome impreſſions as big as the Fore-wheel of a 
Chariot, &&c, What ſhall we ſay to this ? 
Were there ever any Shcll-fiſh in ours, or 
other Seas, as broad as a Coach-whecl 2? o- 
thcrs as thin as a Groat ? What is become 
ol all tins kind of Ophiemorphite Shell-fiſh 2? 
And yet (whic! i5 ſtrange) both thele kinds 
by Mr. Cole's deſcription, ſeem to have been 
covered with ſhells. 

By what I have (aid concerning theſe 0- 
fhriomerphous ſtones nat ro have been Nau- 
r:l;, | would not be thuaght to reflect upon, 
or cctract trom the Veracity or Exatnels of 
thc Obſervations of Mr. Kebert Hook, whom 
!97 his Learning and deep Infight into the 

My- 
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Myſteries of Nature, I deſervedly honour. I 
queſtion not, but he found in the Aemſham 
Ophiomorphites pertc@ Diaphragms ot © ve- 
ry diſtinct ſubſtance from that which filled 
the Cavities, and cxactly of that kind which 
covercd the out-ſide, being for the meſt part 
Whitiſh, or Mother of Pearl coloured. Mr, 
aller fore-mentioned , atreſts the tame, 
writing in-his Letter to me of Febr.q. 1687. 
thar in the ordinary Snake ſtones there, the 
ſhelly Diaphragms were very viſible. In this 
relpet they do reſemble Naurilz ; though 
for their Figure they are much different, and 
ot a diſtint Gems. I never broke any of 
the Xeinſham ſtones; but of thoſe found about 
Whitby in Torkſhire many ; but could not 
cbſerve in them any fhcl-like Diaphragms, 
only they broke into ſuch pieces as I men- 
tioned tefore. And my dear and much 
honoured Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon \;rites 
me, That he had broken ſeveral Cormua Am- 
monis, but could never find any Diaphragms 
or Valves in them, though he confeſſeth Mr. 
Wordward ſhew'd him one with fuch in his 
curious ColleRion of Petritations. So that 
theſe Diaphragms are not to be found in all 
the forts of them. - But if they be found in 
ſome, it is a ſtrong preſumption , that they 
were at firſt in all, however they came to 
di/appear, 
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In fine, thele Ophiomorphous Stones do 
more puzzle and confound me , than any 
other of the tormed Stones whatioever, be- 
cauſe by Mr. F/ookt's Deſcription of tliole of 
Keinſham, they \leem to have been, or to 
owe their original to thells; and yet therc 
15 nothing like them appcars at tius day in 
our or any other Seas, as lar as | have teen, 
hcard, or rcad. 

Thirdly, A {ccond Argument to prove 
thele formed Stunes never to have been 
Shells, Dr. * Plot aftords us, Becauſe that e- 
ven thole Shells, which to exactly repreſent 
ſome lorts of Shell-fith, that there can be no 
exception upon tice account of Figure, but 
that they n1ght tormerly lave been Shells 
indeed, ar fomy places are tound only with 
one ſhell and not the oct.cr, Thus in Cowley 
Common [in Oxfordſhire ve meet only with 
the gibvous, non the flat ſhell of the pctri- 
fied Oyfter, and fo of the Eſcalop-ſtones in 
tie Quarries ncar Shotever : winch it they 
had once been the ſhells of Oyſters and Eſcal- 
lops, had {carce been thus parted. To this 
[ anſ\y/cr, That this Argument 1s not neeel: 
farily concluſive ; becaule there may poſli- 
bly be ſome realon of it, though we know 
it. not, nor can calily imagine any. Thc 
like Anſwer may be returned to his next Ar- 
gument. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Becauſe ( faith the Door ) [ 
can by no means farisfic my felt, how it 
ſhould come to paſs, that in cafe rhele Bo- 
dics had once been moulded in Shells, tome 
of rhe ſame kind ſhould be found in Beds, as 
the Conchites at Langley, Charlton, Adderby- 
ry : and others ſcattered, as at G/ympron, and 
7eynton, anc! fo the Oftracites at Shotover and 
Coxley. Nor how it ſhould tall out , that 
lome of theie Bivalves ſhould always be 
lound with their ſhells ſeparate, as the Oſtra» 
cites and Peftines : and others always cloſed 
trogethcr, as the Conchites in all places I have 
yer leen. 

Fourthly, Becauſe many of thele formed 
Stones ſeem now to be z» feri, (which 1s the 
Dotor's next Argument) as the Selenites at 
Shotover and Hampton-gay, the Conchites of 
Gl/ympton and Cormeell, many of which were 
of a perfect Clay, and others of Stone, Sc. 
As for the Selenites , I grant them to have 
Leen in fert, becauſe they arc formed alter 
the manner of Salts by ſhooting, or cryſtalli. 
zation ; but concerning the Clay Cockles, 1 
{ay with the Civilians , ampliandum. Since 
ie publithing of this Treatiſe, happening 
to read Dr. Nicol. Steno's Dilcourle concern- 
10g theſe Bodies,in his Deſcription of a Sharks- 
vead, Tract witha very plauſible Solution of 
this Argument or Objetion. Firlt he gives 

us 
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us the Hiſtory of thele Bodies, or his Obſer. 
vations concerning them ; of which theſe 
following aretwo, 1.That in Argi//a, which 
ſome engliſh Potters Earth, and we rnay ren- 
der a FarClay, he had taken notice that 
there were plenty of them on the Superfictes 
oi the Earth, but within the Earth but a tew, 
2, hat in the ſame Argi4a the deeper you 
deſcend dowaward, the more tender thoſe 
Bodies are, ſo that ſome of them at any the 
leaſt touch fall into Powder : and they alſo 


that were on the Swperficies , almolt all of 


them were without much ado reduced into a 
white Powder.Now (faith he) ſeeing in ſuch 
kind of Earth , by hoy much deeper thoſe 
Bodics lye, by fo much the ſofter they are, 
and do les bear the touch, the Earth is fo 
far from producing them, that it doth ra- 
ter deſtroy them. Neither is there an 
reaſon to think, that they are therefore ſoft- 
cr, becauſe they are not yet arrived at their 
perieCtion, or come to maturity : for thoſe 
things that are ſoft upon that account , while 
they are in generating, have their parts unt- 
red to one another as it. were by a kind of Glue 
(as 1s feen in the tender ſhels of Pine-Nuts 
and Almonds) but theſe Bodies, being depri- 
ved and deſtitute of all Glue,caſfily moulder 
to Duſt, Nor is it aoy ObjeQtion againſt our 
Opinion, that on the fſurtace of the Earth 
their 


 - 
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their number ſeems to encreaſe, for that is 
owing to Rains waſhing away the interme- 
diate Earth: but rather their conſiſtence 
when they are on the Superficzes, being ten- 
der and eaſily crumbled into Duſt, doth de» 
monſtrate, that their deſtrution begun in 
the Earth, was interrupted by the interven- 
tion of the Rain, But to give thele Argu- 
ments their due, though they be not demon- 
{trative proofs, yet they inter a great degree 
of probability, and ſhrewdly urge and ſhake 
the contrary Opinion. 

The other Arguments,the Dottor alledges, 
admit a plauſible ſolution, excepting ſuch as 
we have already touched, and given as good 
an anſwer to, as either the matter will ad- 
mit, or we were able to give. 

To the firſt, That there are found Stones 
reſembling Shell-fiſh that ſtick to Rocks : I 
anlwer, That many of them might by acci- 
dent be rub'd off the Rocks they ſtick to, or 
thruſt oft by Birds infinuating their Bills be- 
tween the Shell and Rock, to teed upon their 
meat ; but by what means ſoever it be, that 
they arc ſometimes broken off, the matter ol 
tact is certain; for we find many pate/z caſt 
upon the ſhores by the working of the Sea ; 
Why thca might they not be brought up by 
the Flood 
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To the ſecond, Why might not the Lone; 
of Whales, Sea:horſcs , all ſquamole Fiſhes, 
the great {hells of the Buccina, Murices, Con- 
che Yeneris, and Solenes, and almoſt. all the 
cruſtaccous kind, as Crabs and Lobſters, Sc. 
as well have bcen brought up and letr bc- 
hind by the Flood, and afterward petriſicd , 
as any oft the teſtaceous kind 2 I an{wer, Ot 
the grezt Buccina, Murices and Conch V ene- 
ru, there arc very few or none tound in our 
Seas : It may be there are of them in the 
Mountains and Quarrics of the 7rdes, were 
any Man fo curious as to (earch them out: 
Though it's likely but tew, becauſe being 
great things, caſic to be ſeen, and that part 
of the World having been tully peopled foon 
aſter the Flood, their beauty might invite 
the Inhabitants to tcarch them our, and ga- 
ther them up. Bur ſecondly , Thoſe! other 
kinds may poſiibly be lets durable, and more 
apt to be wrought upon, to moulder, decay, 
and be diſſolved in time by the Weather , 
Rains and Moiſture of the Farth, or were 
not lo lulceptive of petrifying Juices. 

The Third Argument is alrcady anlwered 
in the precedent Dilcourle. 

To the Fourth Argument as to what con- 
cerns the Selenites, Aſtroites and Belemnites, 
we have an:wered alrcady, That the Spe- 


cies of Brontie cannot bc the petrificd Shclls 
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of Echint Spatagi the Arguments the Door 
alledges out of Ariſtotle and Rondeletius do 
not evince. For though in ſome Seas they 
may be T:Az34% x, 972%, yet in others are 
they plentiful enough, In our own Seas at 
Llandwyn in the Ihe of Angleſey, we may 
realonably conjecture, they are more plen- 
tilul than the common Echint any where 
with us ; becauſe we found more of their 
Shells caſt up there on the ſhore,than of the 
Echini in any ſhore about England : nay, fo 
common are they there, that even the Vul- 
gar have taken notice of them, and impoſed 
a Name upon them, calling them Mermayd's 
Heads. And though their Briſtles or Prickles 
were but ſmall, yet were they not few or thin 
ſet, as Rondeletius (aith. 

How the Snake-ſtones about Fluntly-nab 
and Whitby in Torkſhire came to be included 
in Globular or Lenticular Stones, is not dit- 
ficult to make out : for the Clifts thereabout 
being Allum ſtone or Mine, wherein thele 
Snake-ſtones lye; the Seca in Spring-tides 
and Tempcſtuous Weather undermines and 
throx's down part of the Shore or Cliffs, 
which by the fall break in pieces , and the 
Ophiomorphus ſtone being harder than the 
reſt of the Cliff, is broken oft trom u by tae 
fall, or its volutation in the Sea afterward, 
with ſome part of the Cliff or Allum-ſtone 
ſticking 
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flicking to each ſide of it where it isconcave, 
an. by realon of its Figure and Srrie,cannot 
eaſily part trom it. 

Laſtly, To difſemble nothing, I have my 
ſelt oblerved forme Cockle-ſtones to have 
(cemingly different impreliions or Strie up- 
on the lame Superficies ; which Phenomenon 
it 1s very hard to give an account of. I have 
allo :>ſerv*d a large Stone alinoſt as hard as 
Marble, that was to merked every where 
throughout with the impreſſions ol Cockles 
and their Szrie, ſo crofling one another in 
every part of it, that if it were nothing but 
ſhells amaſied tygether by a ſtony Cement ; 
thoſe ſhells muſt have betore their Concre- 
tion been broken into infinite {mall pieces or 
fragments, ſcarce any remaining entire ; 
which I donot ſee how any Floods or Work- 
ing of the Sea, could poſlibly elle. 

So I have finiſhed what I had to ſay con- 
cerning this ſuppoſed Effet of the Deluge , 
the bringing in of Shells, and ſcattering them 
all over chedry Land. But yet I mult not 
diſmiſs this Particular, till I have faid ſome- 
thing to an Objection that preſently occurs 
ro any one who conſiders this matter. The 
Waters of the Flood having been ſupplied 
partly by Rains, partly by che breaking up 
of the Fountains of the great Deep,and not 
by an Irruption or Inundation ot the Sea, 

how 
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how could any Sea-ſhells at all be brought 
in by it ? 

To this I anſwer, That the great Deep 
communicates with the Sca ; and the Waters 
riſing up out of the ſubterraneous Abyls,the 
Sea mult necds ſucceed,elſe would there have 
been an empty ſpace lett in the middle of the 
Earth ; fo that the Shell-hſh might as well 
come in this way from the bottom of the 
Sea, as by an Inundation : in like manner as 
the fiſh in the Lake of Carniola, called the 
Zirchnitzer Sea, do delcend annually under 
ground through many great holes inthe bot- 
rom, and return again by the ſame holes. To 
all this I might add, thar into the Lands near 


| the $kirts ot the Sea, and lower Hills, theſe 


thells might in part be brought by particular 
Floods, of which many we read of,and more 
poliibly than afe recorded in any Hiſtory 
may have happened ſince the general Deluge. 
Hence the chiet Champions ot the Opinion 
of Mock-ſhells are not difficult to grant, that 
inlome Countries, and particularly along the 
thore of the Mediterranean Sea, there may 
all manner of ſhells be found promiſcuouſly 
included in the Rocks or Earth, and at good 
diſtances too from the Sea. Which are the 
words of Dr, Liſter, repcated and approved 
by Dr. P/or. But this will not lerve their 
turn; for we have before proved, that in the 
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middle part, and near the Center of our own 
Country, at a great diſtance from the Sea, 
viz. in Oxfordſhire, there are tound not only 
ſhell-like Stones, but real Shells, or Mock- 
ſhells (as ſome eſteem them) tor Figure,Co- 
lour, Weight, Conſiſtency, or any other Ac- 
cident not to be diſtiaguithed from true ſhells; 
and that not ſuch as have been accidentally 
ſcattered there, but dig'd out of the Ground 
in plenty, andot Fiſhes that are rarcly found 
in our Seas : Patterns whereof were ſent me 
by my Ingenious Friend Mr. Lloyd, who, | 
hope, will ere long gratific the Curious, by 
publiſhing a general Catalogue of all the 
formed Stones tound in England, and his Re- 
marks upon them. 

And I have likewiſe proved by good Au- 
thority, that beyond the Seas,in high Moun- 
tains, and many Leagues diſtant trom the 
Sea too, there have been Beds of real ſhells, 
I might have added Sharks-tceth or Gloſſope- 
tre, as both Goropius Becanus and Georgius 
Agricola teſtifie ; it not in Beds, yet plentitully 
diiperſt in the Earth. There are ſeveral Me- 
dical Hiſtories extant (as Dr. Tancred Robin 
ſon informs me) of periect ſhells found in A- 
nimal Bodies, in whoſe Glands they were 06- 
riginally formed, which is a conſiderable 
Objection, not eaſily to be removed. 
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CHAP. V. 


That there have been great Charges 
made in the Superficial Fart of the 
Earth fince the General Deluge, and 
by what Means. 


FT Shall now Diſcourſe a little concerning 
[ luch Changes as have been made in the 
Superficial part of tlic Earth ſince the Uni» 
verſal Deluge, and of their Cauſes. 

That there have been ſuch I think no ſo. 
ber and intelligent Perſon can deny, there be- 
ing fo good Authoriry and Realon to prove 
it. Plato in his Timews tells us, That the 
Egyptian Prieſts related to Solon the Atheni- 
an Law-giver, who lived about 600 years 
betorc our Saviour.that there was of old time 
without the Straits of Gibraltar a vaſtIfland, 
bigzer then Africa and Afra together, called 
Atlantis, which was afterward by a violent 
Earthquake and mighty Flood, and Inunda- 
tion of Water, in one day and night wholly 
overwhelmed and drown'd in the Sea. 
Whence it may be conjectured, that the Old 
M 2 and 
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and New World were at firſt continuous, or 
by the Intervention of that Iſland not very 
far remote from each other. 

That the Iſland of Sicily was of old bro- 
ken off trom /taly by the irruption or inſi- 
nuation of the Sea is generally believed,and 
there is ſome memorial thereof retained in 
the very name of the City Rheginm, \(tand- 
ing upon the Fretum that (eparates /taly and 
Sicily, which ſignifies breaking off. 


—- * Zancle quoque juntla fuiſſe 
Dicitur Italiz, donec confinia pontus 
Abſtulit, & medi teflurem reppulit und}. 


In like manner the Iſland called Exbra now 
Negroponte, was of old joyned to Greece,and 
broken off by the working of the Sea. 

Morcover, the Inhabitants of Ceylon re- 
port that their Iſland was ancicntly joyned to 
the Main-land of Izdia, and ſeparated trom 
it by the force of the Sca. 

It is allo thought , and there is good 
ground for it , that the Iſland of Sumatra 
was anc.cntly continuous with Malacca, ard 
called the Golden Cherſoneſe : for being be- 
held trom alar, it (eems to be united to Ma 
lacea. 

And to come nearer home, Yerſtegan al- 
firms, and not without good reaſon, that our 
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Iſland of Great Britain , was anciently Con» 
tinent to Gaz/e,and ſo no Iſland but a Penin- 
ſula, and to have been broken oft from the 
Continent, but by what means it is in his 
judgment altogether uncertain : whether 
by lome great Earthquake, whereby the Sea 
firſt breaking through might atterward by 
little and little enlarge her paſſage ; or whe- 
ther it were cut by the labour ot Man in re- 
gard of commodity by that paſſage: or whe- 
ther the Inhabitants ot one f(ide,or the other, 
by occaſion of War did cur it,thereby to be 
ſequeſtred and freed from their Enemies. 
His Arguments to prove that it was for- 
merly united to France, are, 1. The Cliffs 
on either ſide the Sea, lying juſt oppoſite the 
one to the other, that is, thoſe of Dover to 
thoſe lying between Callice and Bouloin,(tor 
from Dover to Callice is not the neareſt Land) 
being both of one Subſtance , that is , of 
Chalk and Flint. 2. The ſides of both to» 
wards the Sea plainly appearing to have 
been broken off trom ſome more ot the ſame 
ſtuff or matter , that it hath ſometime by 
Nature been faſtned ro. 3. The length of 
the ſaid Cliffs along the Sea-thore being on 
one ſide anſwerable in effect to the length of 
the very like on the other ſide, that is, about 
ſix Miles. And 4. the nearnels of Land be- 
tween England and France in that place ; the 
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diſtance between both, as ſome skiltul Sailers 
report. not exceeding 2.4 Fng/iſh Miles. 

Some of the Ancients, 2s S?rato, quoted 
by Strabo in the firſt Book ot his Geograpby, 
lay, That the Fretum Gaditarum or Strait 
ot Gibraltar, was lorcibly broken open by 
the 5e2. The ſme they affirm of the Thra- 
czan Boſphorus and Felleſpont, that the Rt- 
vers filing up the Exxire Sca, forced a pal- 
fage that way, where there was none belore. 
And in contirmarion hereot , Diodorus Si- 
calus in its Fitth Book gives us an Ancient 
Story currcat among the Samothractans, viz. 
That betore any other Floods recorded in Ht- 
ſtories, there was a very great Deluge that 
overflowed a good part of rhe Coaſt of 4fa, 
a1d the lower Grounds of their Iſland, whea 
tic Fuxine Sea firſt brake open the Thracian 
Boſphorus and Helleſpont , and drowned all 
tie adi2cent Conntrics. 

Tizis Traditional Story I look upon as 
very conſiderable tor its Antiquity and Pro- 
bab:lity, it ſeeming to contain ſomething of 
truth. Forit's nor unlikely that the Euxine 
Sea, being over-charged with Waters by cx- 
traordinary Floods, or driven with violent 
ſtorms of Wind,might make its way through 
th2 Boſphorus and H{elleſpent. But it will 
be objeted, That the Eauxine Sea doth emp- 
ty it felf continually by the Boſphorus and 

Fells. 
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Helleſpont into the Mediterranean, and that 
if it had not this way ot diſcharge (the Ri- 
vers bringing in more than is {pent by va» 
pour) it would ſoon overflow all its ſhores, 
and drown the circumjacent Countreys ; and 
ſo it muſt have done ſoon after the Flood ; 
and therctorc it is not probable that Same» 
thrace ſhould have been inhabited before that 
irruption, it any fuch there were. 

To which I anſwer , 1. That Monſieur 
Marfuly thinks he hath demonſtrated an un- 
der-current in the Thracian Boſphorus , by 
means of which the Euxine may receive as 
much Water from the Mediterranean as it 
pours forth into it, But becauſe I have al- 
ready declared my felt not to be fatisfied 
ot the being and poſſibility of thele under- 
currents, I anſwer, 2. The Annual receipts 
ſrom the Rivers running into the Fuxine, 
not very much exceeding what is ſpent in 
vapour, who knows but that from the time 
of the General Deluge till the Irruption 
whereof we are diſcourſing , the EFuxine 
might yearly enlarge its Bafon, and encroach 
upon the Neighbouring Countreys ? 

Natural Hiſtorians give us an account of 
new Iſlands raiſed up inthe Sea : Pin. Hit. 
Nat. lib. 2. cap. 87. enumerates. Delos and 
Rhodes Iſlands of note; and of lefs account 
and later emeriion Anaphe beyond Melos, 
M 4 ard 
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and Nea between Lemnos and the Zelleſpont: 
Alone between Lebedos and 7eos,and among 
the Cyclades, Thera and 7 herafra,Olymp.1 35. 
An. 4. [which laſt, or one of the ſame name, 
Seneca faith was raifed, himielt beholding it, 
noby ſpeantibus enata : } Among the ſame 
after 130 years /iera , and two Furlongs 
Ciſtant in his own time, when Junius Syllanus 
and L.Balbus were Conluls, 7Thia. But the 
moſt conſiderable and remarkable mutations 
that have been made in the Earth have been 
on the Sea-coaſts, either by carrying on the 
Land inio the Lea, and atterrating the bot- 
rom of the Sea ; or by drowning the Lands 
near tie Sea, by Irruptions and Inundations 
thcreof, or undermining or waſhing away 
the ſhores, 


Of the firſt ſort of Change by Atterration, 


- or making the Sca dry Land, we have an 


eminent Inſtance in the Dutch Netherlands, 
which, I caſily conſent with Ferſtegan, 'lo 
far as they arc even and plain without any 
Hiils, have undoubtedly heretofore in time 
long paſt, been Seca ; as appears 1. From the 
I»wneſs ot their ſituation, ſome of the more 
Maritime Parts of them , as Zealand and 
Holland, and part of Flanders, being ſo low, 
that by breach or cutting of the Sand Banks 
cx Downs, which the Sea by little and little 
hath caſt up, and the labour of Man —_— 
an 
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and there ſupplied, might eaſily be drown- 
ed and converted into Sea again : and of 
the great harms that theſe Parts have here- 
rotore by the Irruption of the Sea ſuſtained. 
But now not only thoſe low Places that ad- 
joyn upon the Sea, as Holland and Zealand, 
but the greater part of Flanders and Bra- 
bant, though they lye not ſo low as they , 
but of ſuch height as no Inundation of the 
Sea can any whut annoy them, though the 
Sand-Banks and Downs on the Sea-ſide were 
never ſo much broken or cut through, yet 
are they as even and level as even #/olland 
and Zealand them(clves, which is a ſuffici- 
ent demonſtration, that they were once co- 
vered with Water. For that Water will thus 
level Ground, it often runs over, 1s clear 
trom Meadows, and from the bottom of the 
Seca diſcovered at Low-water ; and we have 
Experience of no other Cauſe that doth or 
can cfte it. And therefore Lews Guicciar- 
dine erroneouſly argues Fiubert Thomas Se- 
cretary to Count Frederick Palatine of the 
Rhine of a Miſtake, for ſaying in his De- 
{cription of the Country of Lzege, that the 
Sea hath come up even to 7ongres Walls , 
now well nigh an hundred Eng/iſh Miles 
from the Sea : among other good Realcns, 
alledging for the proof thereof, that the 
great lcon-rings are there yet remaining, un- 

to 
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to which the Ships that there ſometimes ar- 
rived were laſtned. I {ay erroneoully, fecing 
all the Countreys between that and the Sea 
are level, and of an equal Superficies , with- 
out any Hills or Rifings. 2. This appears 
not only trom the great plainnels and even- 
nels of the Ground, but in that the Soil ge- 


' nerally both in Flanders and Brabant is (an- 


dy ; whence it feems naturally to follow, 
that thoſe Countreys were anciently the 
Flats, Sands, or ſhores of the Sea. 3.inthat 
digging about two Fathom more or lels deep 
inthe Earth innumerable ſhells of Sea-tiſh 
are found, and that commonly in all places 
both of Field and Town; and in many pla» 
ces the great Bones of Fiſhes. 

Furtlicr (faith Yerſtegan) it is to be no- 
ted, that albeit digging dcep in the Earth in 


Brabant and Flanders , great abundance of 


{hels and Lones ot Fithes are to be tound ; yer 
digging in the Earth in ZZolland and Zea- 
lane, none at all are perceived ; howbeit on 
the Sands on the Sca-ſhore there are very 
many. The reaton whereot may be becauſe 
thole parts have been in time long paſt part 
of the depth of the Sea : and the parts a- 
forciaid of Brabant and Flanders the flats or 
thore ; and on the flats, and.; not. in the 
depcis, tuch kind of Shell-fiſh are-naturally 
acuriſhed, Thus 1s a very. plauſtble account. 

But 
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But yet it hath been by experience found, 
that it you dig deep enough, even in ZFol- 
land ir (elf, atter many floors of ſeveral forts 
of Earth, you will at laſt come to Beds of 
ſhells, For Yarenius tells us, that ſinking a 
Well in 4mRerdam, after many beds or lay- 
crs of Earth, Sand, Turf, &c. at an hun- 
dred foot depti they came to a bed of Sea- 
ſand mixt with Cockle-ſhells of tour foot 
thickneſs, which doubtlels was of old time 
the bottom ot the Sea, and all the other 
beds above it were brought down partly by 
Floods ſubfiding and (ertling there, parcly by 
the working of the Sca ſpreading beds of 
Sand upon the layers ot the Earth, and fo 
interchangeably. Burt trom this Experiment 
it doth appear, that however deep the Sea 
were thereabouts, yct it was not too deep to 
breed or harbour ſhell-fiſh. 

Another great inſtance of Change made 
in the Syperficies of the Earth by atterration 
is in our own Country, the great level of 
the Fens running through ZZolland in Lin- 
colnſhire, the I of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, 
and Marſhland in Norfolk, Which that it 
was ſometime part of the Sea, and atterra- 
ted by Land brovght down by Floods from 
the upper Grounds, ſeems to me evident, in 
that it is near the Sca, and in that there is 


rhercabout a concurrence of many great Ri- 
vers 
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vers which in Flood-times by the abundance 
of mud and filt they bring down there ſub- 
ſiding, have by degrees raiſed it up : and 
thirdly in that the whole Country is exactly 
level, like the bottom of rhe Sea ; it being 
(as [ have already fſaid)the nature of the Wa- 
ter flowing over the Earth in time to level 
and bring to a plain all places that are ſoft 
and yielding, and not rocky, as is ſeen in 
Meadows, and in the bottom ol the Sea 
diſcovered at Low-water. 

A third Inſtance is the Craux in Provence 
in France, anciently called Campus Lapideus, 
of which Pliny faith it was Ferculis prelio- 
rum memoria ; and Strabo out of Aſchylus 
gives us a Poctical Fable, that the ſtones 
were rained down by Jupiter in favour of 
Flercules when he wanted Darts , that he 
might caſt them at the Ligurian Army , and 
thereby break and ſcatter it. Poſidonius 
thinks it was once a Lake, which by flutu- 
atioa dried up; and fo the ſtones came to 
be equally diſperſed over the bottom of it. 
That it was a very ancient thing, 1s clear, 
having its original in the fabulous times be- 
fore any Memoirs of true Hiſtory : it con- 
tinues to this day ſuch a kind of place as it 
was in Strabo's time. It appears (o evident- 
ly to any one who hath viewed and confi- 
dered it, tohave been once part of the Sea, 
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trom its being exaaly level, and ſtrowed all 
over with ſtones, as I have obſerved the 
bottom ot the Sea in many places to be, that 
there is not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of it. 

The River Arnus 1n Tuſcany now falleth 
into the Sea ſix Miles below Piſa : whereby 
it appeareth, (faith Dr. Hakewil ) that the 
Land hath gained much upon the Sea in that 
Coaſt, tor that Strabo in his time reporteth, 
it was but twenty Furlongs (that is, but two 
Miles and an halt ) diſtant from the Sea. 

I might to theſe add many other Inſtances 
of Atterrations out of Strabo in his firſt Book ; 
as about the Outlets of fer the places cal- 
led Stethe and the Deſerts of Scythia : about 
thole of Phafis the Sea-coalt of Colchis, 
which is ſandy, and low and ſoft. About 
Thermodon and Iris all Themiſcyra, the plain 
of the Amazons, and the moſt part of Si- 
dene. 

To omit the whole Land of Egypt, which 
probably was covered originally with the 
Sea, and raiſed up by the mud and filt 
brought down by the Ni/e in its Annual 
Floods ſubſiding there, as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to fſhew afterwards. 

Moreover, Yarenius rationally conjectures 
that all China, or a great part of it, was ort- 
gioally thus raiſed up and atterrated, having 
been anciently covered with the Sea: wo 
enact 
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that great and impetnous River, called the 
Yellow or Sattron River,coming out of 7ar- 
tary, and very often, though not at anniver- 
ſary (cafons , overflowing the Countrey of 
China, 1s laid to contain in it 10 much Earth 
and Sand,as make up a third part ot its Wa- 


ters. The evennels and level Saperfictes of : 


this whole Country of China render this 
Conjecture the more probable. 

In fine, the like Atterrations appcar to 
have been made about the Mouths of Jrdus 
and Ganges in the Eaſt-Indies, and the River 
de la Plata in America : and the Khodanus 
in France ; and doubtleſs moſt otlicr great 
Rivers throughout the whole World. 

To all which it we add the ſpatious Plains 
that are oa each ſide moſt great Rivers from 
their Mouths many Miles up their Channels, 
as may be obſcrved in the Thames and Trent 
in England, which probably were at firſt S;- 
muſes of the Sea,landed up by Earth brouglit 
down trom the Mountains and upper Grounds 
in times of Floods ; it will appear that in this 
reſpect there hath been a very great Change 
made in the Terraqueous Globe , the dry 
Land much cnlarged, and the Sca ſtraitned 
and cut ſhort. 


But 
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But you will ſay, Hath there been no 
compenſation made for all this : Hath not 


I theSca other-where gained as much as it hath 


loſt about the Mouths of the Rivers? If not, 
then the Sea will in time be lo far landed up, 
or ſtraitned till it be compelled to return a- 
gain, and overflow the whole Earth. 

To which I anſiver, That where the ſhores 
are Earthy or Argillaceous, or Gravclly, or 
made of any crumbling and friable matter, 
the Sea doth undermine and ſubvert them, 
and gain upon the Land ; which 1 could 
prove by many Inſtances, ſome of which 1 
ſhall afterward touch. But whether the Sea 
doth in theſe places gain proportionably to 


' what it loſes in the fore-mentioned, accord- 


ing to the Vulgar Proverb, is to me ſome 
what queſtionable. 

To proceed now to diſcourſe a little con+ 
ccrning the Changes that have been made 
by the Irruptions and Inundations of the Sca, 
or by its undermining and waſhing away the 
ſhores. 

That there have been of old great bloods, 
and much Land laid under Water by Inun- 
dations of the Sea, is clear, many luch be- 
ing recorded in Hiſtory, 

The moſt ancient of all , next to the ge- 
ncral Deluge in the days of Noah, viz. that 
ol Ogyges King of Beoria, or rather a 

eems 
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ſeems to have been of this nature : So doth 
that of a great part of Achata in Peloponne- 
ſw, wherein the Cities of Bura and Felice 
were overwhelmed and laid under Wa- 
ter. 

Cambden out of Gyraldus reports, That 
anciently a great part of Pembrokeſhire ran 
out in the torm of a Promontory towards 
Ireland ; as appears by that Speech of King 
William Rufus, That he could eaſily with his 
Ships make a Bridge over the Sea, fo that he 
might paſs on foot from thence to Jreland. 
This Tra of Ground being all buried in 
deep Sands during the Reign of King Zenry 
the Second, was by the violence of a migh- 
ty ſtorm (o far uncovered,that many ſtumps 
of great Trees appeared faſtned in the Earth: 
Itnſque ſecurium tanquam heſterni (\aith Gi- 
raldus) and the Par as of the Axes in them, 
as if they had been cut bat yeſterday; ut non 
littus jam, ſed lucus eſſe videretur, mirandis 
rerum mutationibus ; (o that now it made 
ſhew of a Wood rather than of a Strand ; 
ſuch is the wonderful Change of all things. 

In the time of King Zenry the Firſ of 
England there happened a mighty Inundati- 
on in Flanders, whereby a great part of the 
Country was irrecoverably loſt, and many 
ot the poor diſtreſſed People, being beret of 
their Habitation, came into Exgland; where 

the 
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the Kiog in compathon of their Condition, 
and allo conſidering that they might be be- 
ncficial ro his Subjes, by inſtructing them 
in the Art ot Clothing, firſt placed them a- 
bout Carliſle in the North , and after remo- 
ved them into South-Wales , where their Po- 
ſtcrity hatia ever ſince remained. 

In the Year 1446. there periſhed 10009 
People by the breaking in of the Sea at Dor- 
drecht in F{olland and thercabouts ; and about 
Dullart in Frieſlard, and in Zealand, above 
190000 were loſt, and two or three hun- 
cred Villages drowned, ſome of their Stee- 
ples and Towers, when the Tide 1s out, (till 
appearing above watcr. 

Mr. Carew of Antony in his Survey of 
Cornwal, affirmeth, That the Sca hath ra- 
vencd trom that Shire the whole County of 
LionefS. And that ſuch a County there was 
he very ſufficiently proves by many ſtrong 
Realons. Camden in his Britannia reports 
out of ancient Records, That upon the Xex- 
tiſh Coaſt, not tar trom Thaner, 1s a {2cy 
dangerous place, (which the Inhavitin:s call 
Goodwyns Sands) where an Iſland (being the 
Patrimony of Earl Goodwyn) was iwallowed 
up in the Year 197. 

But the greateſt Change of this kind that 
ever Was made (it it be true ) was ihe fub- 
merfion of the vaſt Ifland o: Atlantrs, where- 
oi we have al:cady Ipoken. N As 
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As for the Changes that have been made 
by undermining and waſhing away the 
ſhores, they have been partly the diminiſh- 
ing of the Land, and partly the raiſing up 
ot {everal Iſlands not far from the ſhores. So 


the Baltick Sca hath invaded the ſhores of 


Pomerania, and deſtroyed a famous Mart- 
town called Yineta. So the ancient Borough 
of Donewich in Suffolk is almoſt quite eaten 
away and ruined by the Encroachments ot 
the Sea. And it is faid that the Ocean hath 
cut oft rwenty Miles from the North part 
of the Iſland of Ceylan in India ; fothat it is 
much lc{s at this day than formerly it was. 
And many the l'\ke Examples there are. And 
for the raiſing up of Iſlands near the ſhore, 
very likely it is that the Sca continually 
preying upon the ſhore, and waſhing away 
abundance ot Earth trom thence, cannot car- 
ry it ſar to any great diſtance trom the 
ſhores, but lets it fall by little and little in 
ticir Neighbourhood : which ſubſiding or 
{crtling continually for ſome Ages, at laſt 
tc hcaps afcend up to the very Superficies 
of the Water, and become Wands, Hence 
in the middle of the Ocean, there are no 
lands, or but a very few, becauſe thoſe 
parts arc too remote from the ſhores for any 
Eartiz walked from th:ence to be carricd thi 
ther ; and if it were, vet the Sea thereabout 
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is too deep to have any heap raiſed in it fo 


| high: beſides, the motions of the Water in 


thole depths,were there Earth enough,would 
overthrow any heap betore it could be ad- 
vanced any thing near the top. Bur all [- 
ſlands in general, a very tew excepted, are 
about the ſhores, or not tar from the ſhores 
ot the great Continents. Which thing is 
elpecially to be remarked in all the great 
heaps or {warms ot numerous Iſlands, they 
being all near to the Continents ; thoſe of 
the /Egean Sea to Europe and Afra ; the Ze- 
ſperides to Africa ; and the Maldive,(which 
are thought to amount to cleven thouland ) 


to be ſituate in the middle of the Occan, be- 
tween the Old and New World. 

Beſides theſe Changes about the Sea- 
coaſts, by the prevailing ot the Land upon 
the Sea, in ſome places, and the Sea upon 
the Land in others, the whole Continents 
ſeem to ſuffer a conſiderable mutation by 
the diminution, and depreſſion or ſinking of 
the Mountains, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew afterward in the third Diſcourſe. 

lian in his eighth Book, cap. 11. telleth 
us, that not only the Mountain A#7xa, but 
Parnaſſus and Olympus did appear to bs lels 
and le(s to ſuch as failed at Sea , the height 
thereof ſinking. Ot this lowring and dimt- 
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nution of the Mountains I ſhall not ſay much 
in this place, but taking it for granted at 
preſent ; only in brict intimate the Caules 
of it, atligned by that learned Mathematician 
Joſephus Blancanus, which are partly Rain- 
watcr, and partly Rivers, which by contt- 
nual fretting by little and little, wath away 
and eat out both the tops and fides and fect 
ot Mountains, and fill up the lower places of 
the Valleys, making the one to cncreaſe, and 
the other to decreaſe ; whereby it appears 
(faith Dr. Fakewi/) that what the Mountain 
loleth the Valley gains ; and conſequently, 
that in the whole Globe of the Earth nothing 
is loſt, but cnly removed trom one place to 
another ; fo that in procels of rime the high- 
eſt Mountains may be humLtcd into Val 
leys: and again (which yet I will not ab 
low him) the loweſt Valleys exalicd into 
Mountains. He procceds, Anaxagoras (| as 
Diogenes Laertius reports in his Lite) being 
demanded what he thought , Whether the 
Mountains called Lapſaceni would in time 
be covered with Sea? anſwered 7es, wnlef 
time it ſelf fail ; which anſwer of his ſeems 
to confirm the opinion of Blancanus De Mun- 
di fabrica, cap. 4. where he maintains, That 
it the World ſhould laſt long enough , by 
rcaton of this continual decreat: of rhe Moun- 
tains, and the levelling of the Valleys , the 
Earth 
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Earth would again be overflown with Wa- 
ters, as at firſt it was. 

Beſide thele more eminent and remarka- 
ble Changes, which in proces of time, atter 
a long tuccellion of many Ages , threaten 
ſome great cfle& ; indeed no lels then a re- 
duction of the World to its primitive (late 
betore the ſeparation of the Land and Water. 
Tixre have been many other leficr mutati- 
ons made either by Earthquakes and EruQa- 
tions of burning Mountains, or by great 
Floods and Shots of Rain, or by violent or 
tempeſluous Winds and Hurricans, ſome 
whereot arc mentioned by Naturaliſts and 
Hiſtorians, Strabo, Pliny, Seneca, Ovid, and 
others. 

For Earthquakes, Poſidonius, quoted by 
$trabo, in his firſt Book, writcs, That there 
was a City in Phenicia, ſituate above Sidor, 
(wallowed up by an Earthquake, and that 
almoft two thirds of Sidon it (clt (cell there» 
in, though not ſuddenly and all at once, fo 
that there was no great deſtruction or laug[:- 
ter of men happened. The {ame extended 
almoſt over all Syria, though not violently, 
and reached as far as ſome of the Cyclades 
Iſlands ; and Eubzra, where the Fountains cf 
Arethuſa in Chalcis were \lopped up by it, 
and atter many days broke torth again at 
another ſource: nezther did it ceale 10 thake 
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the Ifland by parts, tillrl;e Farth opening in 
the Field Lel/antus vomited out of a River of 
fiery Clay. 

The tame Strabo tclls ns, That Democles 
mentions huge Farthquakes of old in Lydia 
and Jonia, extending 25 far as Troas,by Which 
many Vulages were twallowed up, and Sipy- 
lus overthrown when Tantalus reigned, and 
great Lakes made of Fens. 

And that Duris faith, That the Rhagades 
Iſlands by Media were fo called from the 
Lands about the Caſpie Port being tornand 
broken by Earthquakes, ſo that many Cities 
and Villages were overthrown , and leveral 
Rivers received alterations. 

And Demetrius Calatianus relating the 
Earthquakes that happened throughout 
Greece, Writes, TT at a great part of the Li- 
chades Ifiards and Ceagus had been drowned 
thereby ; 2nd that the hot Baths at ,/Zdep- 
ſus and in Thermophyle, having been Nopt 
tor three days, flowed again, and thoſe of 
Adepſus from rew Sources. That the Wall 
ot Orexs on the Sea-ſide, and ſeven hundred 

loes, were thrown down ; and a great 
part of Echinus and Feraclea Trachinia ; but 
the whole building of Phalarnus was over- 
turacd from the very Soil or Plain of it; 
the like happened to the Larians and Larifſ- 
tans ; and that Scarphia was utterly de- 
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moliſhed and ſubverted from the very foun- 
dacions, and not tewer then 1709 Perſons 
over-whelmed and buricd; and more then 
halt that number of the 7hronzz. 

Pliny in his firſt Book, chap. 84 tell us,that 
in the Reign of Tiberins Ceſar, there hap» 
pened an karthquake (the greateſt that ever 
was inthe memory ot Man ) wherein twelve 
Cities of Afra were proſltrated in one night, 

But what is that ro what St. Anugu/tine 
writes { Lib. 2. De Miracalis SS. cap. 3.) it 
that Book be his, I» famoſo guodam terre 
motu centum Libye Urbes corruiſſe : That in 
a famous Earthquake an hundred Cities of 
Libya were demoliſhed. 

The City of Antioch, where the Dilciples 
of Chriſt were firſt called Chriftians, with a 
great part of Afta bordering upon 1t, was 
almoſt wholly ſubverted and ſwallowed up 
by an Earthquake in 7rajan's time, as Dion 
Caſſius writes ; Trajan hinſell then wimer- 
ing there. 

The ſame City of Autiech , in the time 
of Juſtinian, in the Year of our Lord 528. 
was again ſhaken with a terrible Earthquake, 
«herem were overwhelmed and buricd in 
the ruins of the Houles above 40090 of the 
rNitizens. 

And laſtly, in the 6x Year alter the laſt 
mentioned Earthquake, being again ſhaken 
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by a new one, it loſt 60009 of its Inhabi- 
tants : Gregory the then Biſhop, being by the 
Divine Favour, and in a manner miraculoul- 
ly preſerved, the Houſe wherein he abode 
falling down preſently alter his going out 
of it. 


Euſebius and Spartianus make mention of 


an Farthquake in the Emperour Adriar's 
time, where: Nicomedia and Nicea of Bi- 
thynia, and Nicopolu and Ceſarea, Cities of 
Pale/!ina were thrown down and ruined. 
In the Year 1182. when Saladin let him- 
felt to overthrow the Kingdom of Jeruſalem, 
there happened an Farthquake , in which 
Anticchia, Lacdicea, A'apia, Cejarea, Emiſſa, 
Tripolis, and other famous Citics , were al. 
moſt wholly rhrown down and deſtroy. 
ec}. ; : 
To omit many that are recorded in anci- 
ent Hiſtories and to come near to our times; 
Aeneas Sylvins, afterwards Pope by the 
N.me of Fixs the Secord, in a Letter of his 
to the Eniperour Frederick , thus pitifully 
ec'cribes an Earthquake that fell out in his 
time; Audics ex latore preſentium quam mi- 
rabilia © incredibilia damna fecerit Terra- 
wotus in Regyo Apulia , nam multa oppida 
furditus corruerunt, alia magna ex parte col- 
lapſa ſunt. Neapoli omnes fere Eceleſig & 
maxima Palatia ceciderunt, pluſquam trigin- 
ta 
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ta millia corpora oppreſſa ruinis traduxtur , 
opulus omnis habitat in tentoriis : 1.6. You 
ſhall underſtand by the Bearer of thele Pre- 
ſents, what wonderlul and incredible loſſes 
an Farthquake hath wrought in the King- 
dom of Apulia ; for many Towns are uttr- 
ly ruined, others for the greateſt part talln : 
In Naples almoſt all their Churches ard lair 
Palaces are overthrown; more then 30000 
Perſons are ſaid to have bcen ſlain , all the 
Inhabitants dwell in Tents. 

This Kingdom of Naptes, eſpecially Apu- 
lia and Calabria, hath, I think, been ottner 
ſhaken, and ſuffered more by Fartlquakes 
than any other part of Europe. For Cluve- 
rius tells us, That in the Year 1629. there 
were dreadful Earthquakes in Apalia, by 
which 17000 Men are faid to have periſh- 
ed. 

And Athanaſius Kircher the Jeluite, in the 
Preface to his Mundus Subterrazens, give 
us a fad Narrative of a diſmal Earthquake 
in Calabria, in the Year 1638. wheicin hun- 
ſeit was, and out of which he hard!y elcaped 
with his Life : Nothing to be {cen mm the 
whole Country he paſſed by for tivo hun- 
dred Miles in length , but the Carcafles of 
Cities, and the horrible ruins of Villages , 
the Inhabitants wandring about in the open 
Ficlds being halt cead with fear and expeCta- 
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tion of what might follow. But moſt re- 
markable was the ſubverſion of the noted 
Town ot S. Eufemia, Which was quite loſt 
out ot their ſight and ablorpt , and inſtead 
thereot, nothiog Ictt but a ſtinking Lake. 
But tor a tull account thereot I reter the 
Reader to the laid Pretace. 

Not many years ago the tamous City of 
Ragu/. was almoſt wholly fubverted and de- 
itroyed by a terrivle Earthquake ; and Smyr- 
na has lately been demoliſhed by one. From 
the Weſt-Indies we hear trequently of great 
Damages done in our Plantations by Earth- 
quakes. The printed Tran'a&tions and Jour- 
nals are tull ot w;\ great Concuilions and 
Subvertions. 

Tlus pretent Year 1592. on the Seventh 
day of Faxe there happened a cdreaci ul Earth 
quake 11 the liland of Famazcs. v..ch made 
great Ruins and Devattzcions chroug'iout 
me wioic Country, but eipecially uw the 
Capical Tewn ot Port Reyas , Winch was 
ainolt i vallow'd up and overnow d, by the 
ftiaking of the Earth, and wruption oi 2K 
Sea : 4 (ull Account whereot contained 1n 
ewo Letters, tenc trom che Miaiter ot the 
Place, che one dared Fune the 224, the other 
the 23th of the tame Month, 1592. trom 
aboard the Granagia 1n Port: Royai Harbour, 
co a Friznd of his Fag/and, and nublithed by 
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Authority, I ſhall give the Reader, with 
lome Remarks. 

1. Herells us in general, That this Earth» 
quake threw down almoſt all the Houles , 
Churches, Sugar-works, Mills and Bridges 
throughout the whole Iſland : That it tore 
the Rocks and Mountains [ others tell us, 
that it levelled ſome Mountains, and reduced 
them to Plains] that it deſtroyed ſome whole 
Plantations, and threw them into the Sea ; 
but that Port-Royal had much the greatcft 
ſhare in this terrible Judgment. 

2. Then he acquaints us, what for to 
lave the Reputation of the People , and to 
avoid the laying a perpetual blot upon them, 
[ ſhould rather ſupprets and conceal, but tor 
the vindication of the Divine Providence and 
Juſtice, and to deter others from the like 
Enormities, I think neceſſary ro publiſh, 
That the Inhabitants of that Place were a 
moſt ungodly and debauched People, and to 
deſperately wicked, that he was even alraid 
to continue among them : for that very day 
this terrible Earthquake was, as foon as night 
came on,a company of lewd Rogues, whom 
they call Privatcers, fcll ro breaking open 
Warchovſes and Houſes deſerted, to rob and 
rifle their Neighbours, whilſt the Earth 
t'rembled under them , and ſome of the 
Houſes feil ups them un the Act. _ 
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like Robbers and Plunderers we were told I 7 

wandered up and down the Country, cVen | 

tn the very linoke, during the laſt great JF 1 

lurning and eruption of Erna in Sicily. ] f 

And thole audacious Whores that remained 

{till upon the Place, were as impudent and | 

drunkcia as ever : and that fince the Earth- | 

quake, when hc was on thore to pray with | 
the bruted and Cy:ng People, and ro Chrt- 
{ten C11 Iuren, [1e mc! 10,1 TOO MANY drunk 
and twearng. And in ts tecond Letter, he 
laith politively, Thar there was not a more 

unoulv People on the Face of the Earth. 

;. The Account lic gives of rhe Motions 
 bffects of che Eartiquake 1s 2s tollow- 
v1 : The vav when tus Calamity betel rhe 
Vos 1 and lilangd was very clear, atfording 
te leatt evi. {| This 
it Earthquakes, and parti 
SUQTtY Of our Tait we in Engiand , tC 
NOnny LE vic it being Clear ana Calm. JLut 
| NC Pace Og taree vYUunutes, ADOUT [1a 20 
dour aitrr Eievin in the Morning, Forr- 
Coy, hike (aureit Town in ail the Exgiz/h 
AICATLONS, _ 4NVU \ C11 NIWgH ne 10 Cail iO, 
bt NC Writes 11 2nviner place of his Letter, 
TOY: i neg Houics 1DO1Nl <@N TV bart Acre 
Mut of Brick, 414 25 fair 25 thote 1N Coeap- 
tut, .0ud0n | fi eſt 2 "9 DUr 108 10G ; Marr t 
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and abounding in all good things, was ſha- 


ken and ſhattered to pieces, and covercd for 
the greateſt part by the Sea, The Whart 
was eatirely {wallowed by the Sea, and two 
whole Streets beyond it. Himſelf, with the 
Preſident of the Council, being in a Houſe 
near where the Merchants meet, hearing the 
Church and Tower fall, ran to ſave them- 
(elves : He having loſt the Preſident, made 
toward Morgan's Fort, becaule being a wide 
open place, he thought to be there {ccureſt 
trom the talling Houtes, but as he was go- 
ing he ſaw the Earth open, and ſwallow up 
a multitude of People, and the Sea mount- 
ing in upon them over thy Fortifications : 
Moreover he tells us, That their large and 
famous Burying place, called the Pallzſado's, 
was deſtroyed by the Earthquake ; and thar 
the Sca waſhed away the Carcaſles of thoſe 
that were buried out of their Graves, their 
Tombs being daſhed ro pieces by the moti- 
on and concuſſion. That the whole Har- 
bour, one ot the faireſt and goodlieſt thar 
ever he faw, was covered with the dead Bo- 
dics of People ot all Conditions floating up 
and dovn without burial That in the ©- 
pening ot the Earth, the Houſcs and Inha- 
bitants ſinking down together, ſome of theſe 
were driven up again by the Sea which 2- 
roſe in thoſe Breaches, and wondertully elca- 
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ped : Soine were (ivallowed up to the neck, 
and then the Earth ſhur upon them, and 
lqueezed them ro death; and 1a that 
manner leveral were lett buried with their 
Heads above ground, only fome Heads the 
Dogs have caten, others are covered with 
Dutt and Farth by the People which yet re- 
main in the place, to avoid the ſtench. So 
that they conjecture, that by the falling of 
ele Houtcs, the opening of the Earth, and 
thc inundation of the Waters, there are loſt 
Fiiteen hundred pertons, and many oft good 
note, as Atrorney General Ma/grove , Pro 
voit Marihal Reeves, Lord Secretary Reeves, 
GC. 

Further he tells us, That atter he was e- 
(cape wto a Ship , he conld not tleep all 
mghc tor the returns ot the Earthquake al- 
mott every hour, which made all the Guns 
wn the Ship to jar and rattle. And he luppo- 
{es tac the whole Town ot Port Royal will 
1 2 ibort cune be wholly tivallowed by the 
Sea ; tor tew of thote Houtes thar yer ttand 
are Icit woe, and rhar they heard them 
tall every Gay, and that the Sea daily en- 
croached upon them. That they had Ac+ 
counts irom teveral parts or toe liflands of 
Milcitucts gone by the Earthquake. From 
St. mus they heard of above 1200 Acres cf 
Woouland Changed into Sea, Carrying wit 

if 
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it whole Plantations. And laſtly, That he 
was told by tome, that they {till heard bel- 
lowings and noiſes in the Mountains, which 
made them very apprehenſive of an erup» 
tion of Fire; which if fo, he feared mighr 
be more deltructive then the Earthquake. 
(But I chink cauſleſly, (for 1 never heard or 
read of any great deſtruction of Men made 
by any eruptions of Fire, even out of burning 
Mountains. ] 

4. The Account he givesof his own unex- 
pected and ſtrange preſervation,take his own 
words : After 1 had been at Church reading 
Prayers, ( which I did every day fince I was 
Reftor of the Place, to keep up ſome ſhew of 
Religion) and was gove to a place bard by the 
Church, where the Merchants meet, and where 
the Preſident of the Council was ; who came 
into my Company, and engaged me to take a 
Glaſs of Wormuwood Wine as a whet before din- 
wer ; he being my very great Friend, I ſtaid 
with him ; upon which he lighted a "_— of 
Tobacco, which he was pretty long in taking ; 
and not being willing to leave him before it 
was out, this detained me from going to din- 
mer to one Captain Ruden's, whither [ was in- 
wvited; whoſe Houſe upon the firſt concuſſion 
ſunk firſt into the Earth, and then into the 
Sea, with hu Wife and Family , and ſome 
that were come to dine with him: Had [teen 
there 
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there I had been loſt. But to return to the 
Preſident, and his Pipe of Tobacco ; before 
that was our I found the ground rowling and 
moving under my feet, upon which I ſaid to 
him, Lord ! Sir, what is this? Ze replyed 
very compoſedly, being a very grave Man, It 
is an Earthquake, be not alraid, it will foon 
be over: but it increaſed, &c. Then ktere- 
lates how he went to his own Lodging, and 
found all things in order there, nothing ſtir- 
re cut of 1ts place, and going into Jus Bal- 
cony to view the Street, he law never a 
Hou: down there, nor the groundio much 
a> crackt: And that altcr he had prayed 
vw ii, People at their carneſt requeſt, and 
E £14 them tome ({crious Exhortations to Re+ 
pentance, in which Exerciſes he ſpent near 
an hour and halt, there came ſome Mer- 
chants of the place to him, defiring him to 
go aboard {ome hip in the Harbour and re- 
freſh limielt, relling him that they had got- 
ren a Buat to carry him off, Whom he ac- 
compan ec, and pail.vg over the tops of 
ſome Hiouics, wiich lay levelled with the 
Surface of the Water, got firſt into a Canoe, 
and ticn into a I ong Boat, which put him- 
on board a Siup. 

5. "Che laſt rhirg I ſhall rake notice of in 
thei: Letters, thall be the influence and effect 
this juzgment had upon tac Kemainder of 
tie 
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the People, to bring them to a ſence of their 
Sins and Repentance for them, and to re- 
lolve uport and begin a Reformation and A» 
mendment of their Lives. It is a irue fay- 
ing, Vexatio dat intellettum : In their affli- 
(tron they will ſeek me early. The pious in- 
clination of the People appeared in that they 
were ſo glad to ſee their Miniſter in the 
midſt of this Diſaſter, and fo earneſt with 
him to come down and pray with them 
when they ſaw him in the Balcony betore- 
mentioned ; and that when he came down 
into the Street, every one laid hold on his 
Cloaths and embraced him, fo that with 
their fear and kindneſs he was almoſt ſtifled. 
And that not only at the inſtant of the Di- 
ſtreſs, but afterwards when he went a-ſhore 
to bury the Dead, and pray with the Sick, 
and baptize the Chuldrcn, and preach among 
them , the People were over-joyed to ſee 
him, and wept bitterly when he preached 
to them. Fear is a more powertul Paſſion 
then Love : and whatever creates terrour is 
a more effetual Curb to reſtrain and rule 
Men as well as Children, then any Favours 
or Benefits the moſt powertul Motives of 
Love and Aﬀettion : For though the Bonds 
of Love are called the Cords of a Man , and 
are mdeed very ſtrong ones to rational and 


ingenuous Perſons, yet the greateſt part of 
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Mankind are (© far degenerated , that they 
have broken theſe bonds, and caſt theſe cords 
trom them ; and upon trial, one ſhall find 
little of Gratituce or Ingenuity among 
them. 

I ſhall add one or two Remarks upon the 
precedent Paper. 

Firſt, lt is very remarkable that the day, 
when all this betel Port-Royal and the whole 
Iſland of Famaica, was very clear , not at- 
fording the leaſt fulpicion of any evil : {6 
that the Inhabitants had no warning at all of 
it, but were ſurpriſed of a (ſudden, without 
time {ufficicnt to clcape and ſave themiclves, 
For in the ſhort {pace of three Minutes the 
Town was ſhaken and ſhattcred to pieces, 
and ſunk into, and covered for the greateſt 
part by the Sea. In which reſpe& thus Judg- 
ment rclembled thoſe on the Old World and 
on Sodom, which, the Scripture tells us, were 
to the People involved in them ſudden and 
uncxpected ; as allo the ſecond coming of 
Chriſt, and tuture Diſlolution of the World 
by Fire 15 predictcd to be. 

That the Caulc of Earthquakes is the ſame 
with that of Thunder, I doubt not,and moſt 
Icarned Men are agreed ; that is, Exhalati- 
ons or Stcams fect on fire, tix one in the 
Clouds,tizx other in the Caverasot the Earth; 
which is (ufficiently proved from the wg 
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deflagrations and cruptions of Yulcans's or 
burning Mountains ; they being always Ct- 
ther preceded or attended by Earthquakes ; 
and Earthquakes, even here in England, be- 
ing, as far as | can underſtand, for the moſt 
part accompanied with a noiſe. But now 
of what nature this ſteam is that 1s thus in- 
flamed, and what cauſes the accenſion , I 
muſt contels my felf not to be yet fully fa- 
tified. That it is at leaſt partly Sulphure- 
ous is certain, and well proved by Dr.* Zz 
ſter from the Sulphurcous ſtink of waters 
{melt before, and of the very Air it (elf after 
them: That it conccives fire of its (elf, and 
is not kindled after the manner of Gunpow- 
der by the touch of fire, is as clear, there 
being no fire prxexiſting in the Clouds ; 
but how it ſhould kindle, unleſs by a col- 
l1Qation of parts aſter the manner of termen- 
tations, I cannot conceive. And it fo, then 
the ſteam muſt be a diſſimilar Body com- 
poſed of parts of different Natures; elle 
would there be no colluRation , and conle- 
quently no accenſion , the parts friendly 
conſpiring and agreeing in the fame mott- 
UN. 

[ am not ignorant that water, either in 
the groſs body, or in vapour, may and dotl 
ſo far work upon ſome tolid Bodies , as for 
example, Quicklime, Hay in a Mow, the 
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Pvritcs or Fireſtone, &c. as to cauſe an in- 
caleſcency and even an accenſion ; but ſtill 
this is by the diſcord or contrariety of the 
parts of water or vapour, and thoſe of the 
lorcmentioned Bodics meeting and ſtrugling 
together, So in Tempeſts of Thunder and 
Lightning, the fume contain'd in the Clouds, 
which my honoured Friend Dr. Martin Ly- 
ſter ſuppoſes and proves to be no other then 
the breath of the Pyritcs, encountering with 
the vapour ot water, there may very likely 
by the concourſe and conflit of thele two 
be produced firſt a great heat,and afterwards 
an actual fire. 

Astor Thunder, after the ſteams incloſed 
in the Cloud are once inflamed, I conceive 
the fire gocs not out till the end of the Tem- 
peſt, bur when the inflamed mattcr is (6 
much dilated that the cavity of the Cloud 
canaot contain it, it rends the Cloud and 
forces its way through where it is moſt 
yielding, ſo much of the fire eſcaping at the 
breach, till the Cloud overcomes the reſi 
ſtance of the remainder, and cloſes it (elf a- 
gain ; and continues ſhut, till there be {6 
much ot the Sulphu:cous ſteam anew infla- 
med as to have ſtrength enough to tear it, 
and break out the ſecond time , which pro» 
ccls 15 repeated, till the whole ſteam be burnt 
and conſumed, and the fire go out ; or till 
the 
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the Cloud be quite condenſecl and faln down 
in rain. That this vapour or ſteam in the 
Clouds heats gradually betore it comes to ac- 
cenſion, I think probable, becauſe betore a- 
ny conſiderable Tempeſt the Air bcneath is 
lultry (as we call it) that is, ſuffocatingly 
hot, 

So likewiſe in the Caverns of the Earth 
it 15 not unlikely that the ſkeams or damps 
that cauſe Earthquakes before ignition, may 
be gradually hcatcd by a colluctation of 
parts ; but their accenſion ſeems to be very 
luadden, and in manner of exploſion , like 
that of Gunpowder ; the ſuccuſſion coming 
unexpectedly without any notice-giving,and 
being allo very tranſient, and of ſhort contt- 
nuance. I mean Earthquakes where there 
are no eructations of fire , ſuch as ours in 
England are. 

There is a fort of Damp which ſome call a 
Fire-damp or Fulminating-damp, of which 
lad the firſt notice from my honoured Friend 
Francis Jefſop Eſq; An. 1668. whereof I find 
a Relation fince communicated by him in a 
Letter to Dr. Liſter, publiſhed in the Ph1ilo- 
ſophical Tranſattions, Numb. 1 17. and a fur- 
ther Account from him in Anſwer to ſome 
Queries propoſed by the Honourable Mr. 
Boyl in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, Numb. 
119, wherein he writes, .That this fort of 
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Damp preſently takes fire at the touch of a 
lighted Candle, or other flaming Matter, 
and flics out of the mouth of the bink or 
ſhait with a crack likea Gun. He inſtances 
in three Perſons that had been hurt by it ; 
one in the Coal-mines in //aſleberg Hills , 
who had his Arms and Legs broken, and [us 
Body ftrangcly diſtorted by it. A ſecond 
in thoſe at Wingerſworth, who going into a 
bink, where this kind of Damp was,to fetch 
ſome of his Tools , with a Candle in his 
hand, found himſelf on a ſudden environ 
with flames, ſo that his face, iands, hair, and 
a great part of his Clothes were very much 
burnt, He heard very little noile, but one 
who was working at the ſame time un ano- 
cher bink, and thoſe that were above ground 
heard a very great one, like a clap of Thun- 
der, whercwith the Earth ſhook ; which 
hcaring,thcy ran in a great amazement to lee 
what the matter was, with their Candles in 
their hands, which were twice extinguiſhed, 
but held upon the third Lighting. They 
ſaw nothing, but met with an intolerable 
ftench of Brimſtone, and an heat as ſcald- 
11gasan Oven halt heated, which made them 
viad ſpecdily to quit the place. A third at 
the ſame place met with the ſame accident : 
and tlie fore-mention'd perloa happening 
zhen to ſand at the mouth of the fired bink, 
was 
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was ſhot forth about two or three yards,and 
had his head broken and body bruiſed againſt 
the turther ſide ; the fame allo a third time 
incurred the like difaſter. That it ſhot off 
the Turn at the mouth of the Pit to a con- 
ſidcrable height. That they could perceive 
no {mell betore the fhre , but afterwards a 
very ſtrong one of Brimſtone. That the 
Damp hung about the top of the bink, and 
theretore they were forc'd to go with their 
Candles very low , clic it would have taken 
fire. That the flame would continue in the 
Vault two or three Minutes,lometimes more 
atter the crack, That he could never hear 
ot any Damps that kindled ot themſelves. 
That from the breaking of theſe Fulmina- 
ting-damps proceeded a black ſmoke of the 
lmell and colour ot that trom Gunpowder 
hred, 

This fort of Fire damp Mr. Beaumont tells 
us, they have alſo in fome Coal-works bor- 
dering on Mendip Hills. See Philoſoph. Col- 
left. i. And Mr. George Sinclair 1n a Land 
called Werdy, weſt of Leith, which even in 
the day-time is ſometimes {cen in Coal-works 
in little holes, ſhining like kindled Sulphur. 
But the moſt flrange Fire-damp was that 
which happen'd at Meſtyn in Flintſhire at the 
lame tune with that at Wzngerſworth [ 1675.] 
which as foon as the Collicrs were {canted 
O 4 of 
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of Aiy appeared ut the creviſſes or flits of 
thc Coal, whee water had been before, ina 
[tall blewiſh flame, flaſhing and darting like I FE 
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weight, though faſtned to the frame wuth 
Locks and Bolts of Iron, together with rhc 
Buckets and Rope was thrown up, and car- 
ried a good way from the Pit, and pieces 
torn off from it ſcattered about the Woods. 
And laſtly the whole frame of the Engine 
moved out of its place. The whole Relati- 
on deſerves well to be read. 

That which ſeems to me moſt ſtrange and 
Romantick is the motion of the Damp, that 
2s if it had been a living thing, it ſhould fly 
up with a long ſharp flame to lighed Can- 
dles tet over the Eye of the Pit, and put 
them out : And yet Mr. Feſſop allo mentions 
a like motion in that of Wingerſworth ; For 
if, laith he, in the Fink where it was, they 
held their Candles any higher then ordinary, 
they could ſee the Damp , which lay near the 
Roof, to deſcend like a black Miſt , and catch 
bold of the flame, lengthning it to two or 
three handfuls. 

By theſe Deſcriptions, this Damp ſhould 
ſem to be but Gunpowder in a vapour, and 
to partake the Sulphur, Nitre, and E:tumen, 
as the Learned Dr. Plot well proves in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, C. 3. $.47. 
to which I reter the Reader. But tor the 
accenſion of it, whether it ever takes fire of 
't felt, lam in ſome doubt. Mr. Feſſop de- 
"les it of thole of Haſleberg avd Wingerſ- 
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worth ; and how far thoſe Relators that at- 
firm it are to be credited, I know not. 

[t in this particular I were ſatisfied , I 
ſhould readily accord with the Doctor, That 
our Earthquakes in England, and any others 
that have but one fingle Pulie, owe their O- 
riginal to the kindling and exploſion of Fire- 
damps. 

You will ſay , That fire is the cauſe of 
Thunder we readily grant , becauſe we fee it 
plentifully ditcharged out of the Clouds : 
but what reaſon have we to think fo of this 
fort of Earthquakes, where we fee no 
lightning or eruption of fire at all z What 
becomes of the incloled flame ? 

In anſwer hereto, | demand , what be- 
comes of it in the open Air ? It diffuſes it 
{elt through the Caverns of the Earth,till the 
deflagration be made, and is there diflipated 
and diſſolved into Fume and Aſhes. Ir breaks 
not fortl;, I conceive , becauſe by realon of 
the depth ot the Caverns whereia it 15 lodg- 
cd, it 15 not able to overcome the reſiſtance 
of the incumbent Earth, but is forced (us 
data porta ruere , to make its way where it 
finds caſieſt paſſage through the ſtrait Cuni- 
cul; of the Earth : as in a Gun the inflamed 
Powder, though if it were at liberty, and 
tound equal reſiſtance on every fide,it would 
{pread cqually every way ; yet by reaſon - 
the 
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the ſtrengrl: and firmneſs of the Mettal, it 
cannot tear the Barrcl in pieces, and lo 
break out ; but is compelled to fly out at 
the muzzel, where it finds an open, though 
ſtrait paſſage. For the torce of flame,though 
very great, is not infinite. 

[t may be turther objeted , We hear not 
ol any cruption of firc at Port-Royat,or el(e- 
where in this Iſland , and yet the Earth 0- 
pend, and the roots of the Caverns tell in, 
therefore fire could not be the cauſe of this 
Earthquake ; for it it had, at thole apertures 
and ritts of the ground, it muſt needs have 
tlued forth and appeared abroad. 

To which I anſwer, That the Vaults and 
Cavities wherein the inflamed Matter was 
mpriſoned and the exploſion made, lay deep 
in the Earth, and were covered with a 
thick and impenetrable Coat of hard ſtone, 
or other ſolid matter which the fire could 
not tear,but that above this coat there were 
otlicr ſuperficial hollows in a more looſe and 
crumbling Earth, which being not able to 
luſlain the ſhock, and hold out againſt the 
impetuous'agitations of the Earthquake, th: 
roofs might yicld, open, and ſubſide, as we 
hear they did, and give way to the Sea to 
raſh in and furmount them. 
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Conſequences of the Deluge. 

You will reply, This may be a tolerable 
account of our Eng/iſh Farthquakes, which 
are finiſhed at one exploſion, but what ſhall 
we lay to thole of Jamaica , which like a 
Tempeſt of Thunder and Lightaing in the 
Clouds, have (as we learn by this Relation) 
leveral Paroxy ims or Exploſions, and yet no 
dicharging ot nre 2 

To wluch 1 anliver, That 1 concave tle 
Caverns ot the Earth wherein the inflamed 
Damps are contained, are much larger there 
then ours in Fng/and ; and the torce of the 
fre joyned with the clatery ot the Aur be- 
ing exceeding great, may of a tudden heave 
up the Earth, yet not lo far as to rend it in 
funder, and make its way out, but 1s forced 
to ſeek patlage where it finds leaſt reſiſtance 
through the lateral Crniculz, So the main 
Cavern being in a great meaſure emptied,and 
the exteriour parts ot the extended matter 
within cooling and ſhrinking , the Earth 
may tubſide again, and reduce the Cavern 
to 1ts former dimenſions. Yet poſſibly there 
may not be a pertect defiagration and extin- 
ction ot rhe fire, and fo new Damps alcend- 
ig out of the Earth, and by degrees filling 
thx Cavern, there may ſucceed a fecond in- 
flaination and exploſion, and fo a third, and 
tourth, till che {teams be quite burnt up and 
cOntumed, But in thus, | contels, I do not 
[2t15tic 
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tatisfie my (elf. They who have a more 
comprehenſive knowledge of all the Pha 
| | »omena , may give a better account. 
| But as for thoſe Earthquakes that are oc- 
| caſioned by the burnings of Yulcano's, they 
| 
) 
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are, I conceive, of a diſſerent nature. For | 
in them the fire burns continually, and is 
never totally extinct, only atter the great e- 
ruptions, in which, beſides tmoke and fire, 
there is an cjeRtion of abundance of Aſhes, 
Sand, Earth, Stones, and in ſome floods of 
melred Materials, the raging 1s tor a time 
qualified ; but the fire {till continuing, and 
by degrees increaſing in the combuſtible 
matter it finds in the hollows of the Moun- 
tains, at laſt (wells to that exceſs, that it 
melts down Metals and Minerals where it 
meets with them, cauſing them to boil with 
great fury, and extending it felt beyond the 
(imenſions of the Cavitics wherein it 15 con» 
tained, cauſes great ſuccuſſions and trem- 
blings of the Earth, and huge eruptions of 
noke, and caſts out ſuch quantities of Aſh- 
es, Sand and Stones as we juſt now mention- | 
ed : and after much thunder and roaring by | 
the allifion and reperculiion of the flame a- | 
| gainſt and from the ſides of the Caverns, | 
and the ebullition and volutation of the melt- | 
cd Materials, it forces out that boiling mat- | 
'&r cither at the old mouths, or at new ones, 
which 
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which it opens where the incumbent Earth 
is more thin and yielding. And it any wa- 
ter enters thoſe Caverns, it mightily encrea- 
keth thie raging of the Mountain. For the 
fire luddenly ditlolving the water into va- 
pour, expands it to a vaſt dimenſion, and by 
the help thereof throws up Earth, Sand, 
Stones, and whatever wr mects with. How 
great the torce of watcr convertec 1nto Va- 
pour 15, I have ſometimes experimented by 
inadvertently caſting a Bullet in a wet mold, 
the mcltcd Lead being no ſooner poured 1n, 
but it was caſt out again with violence by 
the particles of water adhering to the mold 
ludcenly converted into vapour by the heat 
of the Metal. 

Secondly, The People of this Plantation 
being generally ſo ungodly and debauched in 
their hives, this Earthquake may well be c- 
ſteemed by this Gentleman, thz- Miniſter of 
Port-Royal, a Judgment oft God upon 
them. 

For thoug|! it may be a ſervile complaint, 
and popular miſtake, that the tormer tunes 
were bettcr than thele, and that rhe World 
doth daily degenerate, and grow worſe and 
worle. 7Etas parentum pejor avis tulit hos 
nequiores, mox daturos Progeniem wit iofiorem. 
For had this been true, Vice would long be- 
fore this time have come to the height and 
Frcate 
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orcateſt poſſible excels: and this Complaint 
lath beca made as well in the beſt as worſt 
of times. Though I ſay this be partly an 
crrour, yet I do verily believe,that there arc 
certain times when Iniquity doth abound,and 
Wickednels overflow in a Nation or City ; 
and that long Peace and Proſperity , and 
great Riches, are apt to create Pride and 
Luxury, and introduce a general Corruption 
of Manners: And that at tuch times God u- 
lually (cCads ſome (weeping Judgment, cither 
utterly deſtroying ſuch a People who have 
filled up the mealure of their iniquity, or at 
leaſt grievouſly afflits and diminiſhes them. 
So when in the old World the wickedneſs of 
man was great _=_ the earth , and every i- 
magination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually, Gen. 6.5. And the 
earth was corrupt before God , and filled with 
violence , all fleſh having corrupted their 
ways, verſ. 11.& 12. God brought in the 
[lood,and drowned them all. The like ven- 
geance we find executed on the Cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha after ſuch a monſtrous 
hcight of wickedneſs as the Inhabitants were 
generally arrived at. And we hall find it 
noted by Hiſtorians, That betore any great 
publick Calamity or utter Excifion of a Na- 
tion, the People were become univerſally vi- 
cious and corrupt in their Manners,and witit- 
our 
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out all tcar of God or {ence of Goodneſs 
For God doth not ſtand by as an idle and 
uncoacerned SpeQtator, and fuffer things to 
run at random ; but his Providence many 
times intcrpoles, and ſtops the uſual courſe 
and current of Natural Cauſes : Nay, I bc- 
lieve and affirm, That in all great and nota- 
ble Revolutions and Mutations he hath the 
oreateſt hand and intereſt ; himlelt ordering 
and governing them by his ſpecial Super- 
intendence and influence. So though the 
Inſtruments and Materials wherewith this de- 
vaſtation in Jamaica was made, as a lubter- 
raneous fire and jnflamable materials, were 
betore in the Earth, yet that they ſhould at 
this time break forth and work , when there 
was ſuch an inundation of wickednels there, 
and particularly and eipecially at Port-Royal, 
this we may confidently ſay , was the finger 
of God, and efte&ted perchance by the mi- 
niſtery ot an Angel. 

Moreover, This Relator's being called a- 
ſide, and ſtopped trom going to a place,whi- 
ther 1t he had then gone he had certainly 
periſhed, we have good realon to think an 
ctte&t of Providence, deſigning thereby his 
pretervation ; as Gregory the Biſhop of An- 
tzoch \\is going out of the Houle wherein he 
abode immediately betore it tell down, was 
rationally thought to be in relpeR ot him. 
But 
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But to proceed ; 1 ſhould now have done 
concerning Earthquakes, it being my deſign 
valy to take notice of ſuch as have made 
conliderable mutations in the ſuperficial part 
ot the Earth, palling by thoſe, which atter 
a ſhort trembling and ſuccuilion have left the 
Farth as they tound it, making no alcerati- 
on at all therein. But at the very time this 
the.t ot Earthquakes was Compoſing, there 
happening a notable one , though of this 
latter kind, in our own Country, | was part- 
ly by the coincidence ot it, with the compo- 
lurc betore-mentioned, partly at the requeſt 
of the Bookicller, induced tro make ſome 
mcntion ot it,and add what I knew or could 
learn of its Hiſtory ; which 15 indeed very 
Iutle and incontidereble, we having as yet 
but a very lame and imperte& account of 
the Accidents ot 1t; 

As tor the time when it happened, it was 
the 2th of September 1692. about 4 Minutes 
paſt Two of the Clock in ti. Afternoon, as 
was oblerved at London; hereabouts I can 
licar of no body that was fo critical in no- 
ting the time, only they agree that it was a- 
bour Two of tize Clock. Had we a punctu- 
al and exact notice of the very Minute that 
it happened in far dittant places, we might 
thence gather ſomething concerning the mo- 
'10n and progrels of ut. However it 15 re- 
matkabie 
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markable that it happened in the Autumn , 
one of the Seaſons in which Ari/totle tells us 
ſuch cles are molt frequent, the other be- 
ing the Spring ; avd likewiſe in the Month 
ot September ; in the which that about Ox- 
ford 1n t\.c Year 1683. tell out : and more- 
over in a wet Seaſon , as that allo vid ; 
though the Forenoon of the day was clear 
and tair, yet in the Afternoon, when the 
Farthquake was paſt.it rained hard till Night, 
the whole precedent Summer ( to thus | 
mean) having bcen cold and wet: which 
what influence 1t can have toward the pro- 
du'tion of an Farthquake , unleſs by ſtop- 
ping the Pores ot the Earth, and hindring 
the evaporation of thole ſulphureous ſteams, 
which are the efhcients of it , I know not. 
The ſame Night ſucceeded fome ſtrokes of 
Thunder and Flaſhes of Liglttning both here 
and at London, and fince then we have had 
great ſtorms of Wind. I might have taken 
notice, that for ſome Mornings betore we had 
{mart Frofts tor the time of the Year. 
Since this was written and ſent away in 
ordcr to printing, I am advis'd byLetter trom 
my honoured triend Dr. Taxcred Robinſon, 
that this Fart!quake was not confin'd to ſome 
Counties of England, as Middleſex , Eſſex, 
Kent, Suſſex, Flampſhire, @c. but ſpread far 
into Foreign Parts ; an Account whereof | 
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ſhall give you in the Doftor's own words, 
The Concuſſion or Vibration of our late Farth- 
quake was felt in moſt parts of the Dutch and 
Spaniſh Netherlands, as a/ſo in Germany and 
Frarice : /t affected places moſt upon the Sea- 
Coaſts, and near the great Rivers as Zealand, 
Cologn, Mentz , and the Bridge of London. 
[t went not beyond 52 Degrees and 40 Mi- 
mites of Northern Latitude ; how far it 
reach'd to the South and Eaſt, i not yet cer- 
tainly known for want of good Intelligence, we 
bave already traced it | Paris to the 
48 degree of N. Latitude, and beyond the 
Rhine on the Faſt to Franctort ; ſo that we 
tnow at preſent of 260 Miles ſquare ſhaken by 
it. The motions of ſome Machines were very 
ſenſibly ſlop't or retarded by the Choc, eſpeci- 
ally Pendulums ; and there were ſome altera- 
tions in the Air (as to its ſmell, ſpring , and 
gravity) both before and after. The time of 
its happening here in England, and beyond the 
Seas, ſeems to vary ſome Minutes , but that 
may eaſily be accounted for by the difference 
of Meridians. Thus far the Doctor. Dat. 
Septemb. 22. 

The duration or continuance of it (as [ 
am iniormed by ſome curious and attentive 
Oblervers ) about London was about Two 
Minutes ; here not {o long. 
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The manner of the motion, as I am af- 
ſured by my Learned and Ingenious Friend 
and Neighbour Mr. A//en,Phylitian in Brain- 
tree, who had it from ſeveral intelligent and 
obſervant Perſons hereabouts, and that lived 
in diſtant places, was firſt a mamiteſt heay- 
ing upwards, and after that a trembling, or 
vibration, or 2gitation to and fro. So that 
in the firlt relpedt, its motion ſeemed to re- 
{ſemble that of the Blood 1n an Artery 
ſtretching the Channel as it paſſed, 

Tae motion of it was moſt conſiderable 
upon Hills and in Valleys. 

The effect it had upon thoſe who were 
ienfible of it was a {wimming, or dizzinels in 
their Heads, and this was general upon all. 
In ſome it affected their Stomacks, and crea- 
ted a loathing and inclination to vomit : 
Some ot the tenderer Sex tound in them- 
ſelves fuch a ditpoſition as they have had be- 
tore a {weoning fir. All which muſt be the 
eltects cithcr ot the heaving or tremulous 
motion, or both ; and yet no motion of Boat 
or Coach doth to ſuddenly affect and diſturb 
the Head or Stomack. 

Laſtly, It was attended with a no.{2,as our 
Earthquakes generally in England are, as 
ofterved by Mr. Piget in that of Oxford in 
tice Year 1583, ond by my (elf when I lived 
n Sutton Crfeeld, mow tun happend there 
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in the Winter time as I remember in the 
Year 1677. and extended at leatt 40 Miles 
in length into Worceſterſhire. Tie noile I 
heard ſeem'd to be in the Au. This noite 
hereabouts was heard but in few places, and 
by few perſons, but yet I am vellaſſured by 
ome, and thole of the Vuu!gar and Ignorant 
lort, who reported it of taemicives, having 
no reaſon to teiga it, and wizo had never 
heard that any (ſuch thing accompanicd 
Earthquakes, 

From many of the fore-mentioned partt- 
culars it may be colle&ted , That the Ca- 
verns in which the inflamed Damp cauſing 
this Earthquake was contained, lye deep 1n 
the Earth, elſe could it not have ſhook ſuch 
a vaſt extent of Ground, both Hills and Val- 
leys, paſſing under the Channels of great Ri- 
vers, and even Crecks of the Sea, and not 
being ſtop't by them ; and if it had not lain 
deep, it would in all likelyhood ſome where 
or other have rent the Earth, and broken 
torth. And yet notwithſtanding the depth, 
it ſhould ſeem it found fo much vent as to 
alſc& the external Air, and create a ſound : 
for if the Caverns wherein the Damp was 
112d been cloſe ſhut up with ſuch a thick 
Coat of Earth, I doubt whether the trem- 
bling and vibration of the ſoft Earth alone 
«ould have produced ſuch a noiſe abroad 8 
E.4 the 
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the Air; and the vapour of it alſo made a 
ſhiſt tro flruggle through the Pores of the 
Earth into the open Air, in ſuch quantity as 
to affect the fence; a ſulphurous {cent havin 
been obſerved in the Air both betore and at- 
ter the Concuſſion. 

[r is morcover very remarkable, That there 
were ſome particular ſpots which were not at 
all ſtirred in thoſe Countreys where the pla- 
ces nqt far diſtant round about were ſhaken 
as Sturbridge-Fair before reiaembred, and 
that where iny Dwelling is ; neither my {clt, 
nor any of my Family, though they were 
above ftairs, nor any of our near Neigh- 
bours being ſenſible of the leaſt motion or 
impreſſion of it, and yet thoſe living with- 
in leſs then halt a mile had their Houfes con- 
ſderably ſhaken by it. 

[t is allo worth the noting, Thzt both this, 
and all other Earthquakes I have heard or 
read of in Exgland, have been very ſhort, 
and finiſhed at one exploſion ; which 1s an 
argument that the Cavities and Cunicul , 
whercin the enflamed matter is contained 
and moves, are very ſtrait and of (mall di- 
menſions. Exploſion I call it, becauſe by the 
quicknels of the motion it ſeems rather to 
reſemble that of Powder in a Gun, then that 
of a Squib running in a Train of Powder. 


Lhough others I have read of whoſe motion 
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was very flew ; as "that obſerved by the 
Honourable Mr. Boyl, and deſcribed in the 
FP biloſophical Tranſattions, Numb. 11. Had 
we certain knowledge where the greateſt 
force of this Earthquake was , we might 
thence learn where its firſt accenſion was, 
and which way it ſpread it felt. But 1 have 
not time to enlarge jurther concerning it, or 
to give an account of all its Phanomena, Icit 
| injure the Printer by ſtopping the Preſs: 
neither indeed would it be prudence to at- 
tempt it, till we have a more particular and 
perte Hiſtory of it. 

Since this was written and fent away to 
the Printer, intelligence is come from be- 
yond the Scas, that Flanders and all Hol 
land, part of France and Germany , were 
ſhaken by this Earthquake, and conſcquent- 
ly the interjacent Provinces, which is a 
clear demonſtration of our Opinion, That 
the inflamed Damp, which cauſed it, was 
lodged deep in the Earth, the Canicali or 
Caverns whach contained it paſſing under the 
very bottom of the Sea. It 1s clfo a great 
confirmation of what we have delivered con- 
cerning the Mountains of #Xtna, Strombolz, 
and Feſuvius communicating by Submarine 
paſſages. Add hereto, that Gaſſendus in the 
Lite of Peires&ius reports, That at the Moun- 
tain Semo in Z/Erhiopia , there happencd a 
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burning at the ſame time with that of 
Veſuvius in Campania, viz, in the Year 
1633. So that not only Yeſuvius communi- 
cates with Etna by lubterraneous Vaults, 
but allo (as he rationally inters) /ZEtna with 
the Mountains of Syr;a, the Tunnels run- 
ning under the depths of the Mediterranean 
Sca, and thoſe with the Arab:an, and laſtly 
the Arabian with Mount Semo in ZEthio- 
Ia. 

That an inflamed Damp or (ubtcrraneous 
Fire is the cauſe of all Earthquakes in gene- 
ral, and not only ſuch as precede the erup- 
tions of Yulcano's, may be proved by an e- 
minent inſtance of an Earthquake happen- 
ing May 12. 1682.which ſhook the greateſt 
part of France and Switzerland , and reach't 
as far as Collen in Germany : an Account 
whereof we have in the Journal des Scavans 
{cr forth June 1, 1682. inſerted in the Week- 
ly Memorials printed for Mr. Faithorne, 
Numb. 23. In which they write, That it 
was perceived in Liomnnots, ( hich was wont 
t- pals for a place exempt trom ſuch Acci- 
dents) in Pwphiny and Beaujo/ou , though 


very iwtle, a! without any ii] conlequence. 
That at ers in Lorrain the Watch-place of 
a Buiwark was thrown down into rhe 


tt, with the Soldier that ſtood Sentinel 
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That at 7omnerre the Houſes and Church- 
es were ſo terribly ſhaken,as it ſeveral Coach- 
es with ſix Horſes had driven along full 
ſpeed through the Streets ; and thar it threw 
down ſeveral Rocks on the fide of Bourbi- 
rant, They tell alſo that it ſtop't a Foun- 
tain at Raviere hard by ( which at fifty pa- 
ces from its licad turns a Mill) for halt an 
hour. 

That it was perceived in Provence by the 
ſhaking of Windows and Beds, and opening 
ot Doors, and that it had two (everal mott- 
ons or pulſes, as ours allo was by fome ob- 
ſerved to have : and that the Domeſtick A- 
nimals, as Sheep, Cows, Horſes, and Poul- 
try did diſcover their tear by unuſual mo- 
tions and cries. And the Shcep at Dijon in 
Burgundy could not be ſtopt from getting 
into their Stalls at four of the Clock in the 
Aiternoon, which were nct then wont 10 
betake rhemſelves thither till Sun-ſer. 

That the Cities of Orleans, Troyes, Sens; 
Chalons, Joiruille, Reims , Soifſons, Laon, 
Maſcon, Dole, Strasbourg, &c. \clt the Et 
tefts of it. 

But at Remiremont upon the Moeſelle , 
where it excrted its greateſt force, throw- 
ing down icveral Houſes, infomuch that 
the Inhabitants were forced to betake them- 
iives into the Ficlds for 1x weeks time ; 
there 
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there was a noile heard like Thunder , and 
flames frequently broke out of the Earth of 
a noiſome i{cent, but not Sulphureous , and 
which burnt nothing, yet was there no rilt 
or Chap in the ground, ſave only in one 
place, the depth whereot was in vain 
learch't , and which afterwards cloled up. 
And betore this Earthquake alſo flames ap- 
peared for 4 days upon a Mountain near 
Geneva. 

It is very ſtrange and remarkable that the 
flames that iſſued out were ot the nature of 
an Jgmis fatuus , and burnt nothing ; and 
that ( as Monſieur Colbert writes) the Earth- 
quake raged every Night, and never 1n the 
Day-tunc, 

Concerning Earthquakes, I ſhall only add 
two Obſervations. 

1. That it is not likely that they ſpend all 
their ſtrength upon Citics, but do uditferent- 
ly ſhake, break in ſunder, and throw down 
Mountains and Rocks ; and ſeeing lew Ci- 
tics there are but have been ſhaken, and 
many ruined and ſubvertcd by them , and 
levclled with the Ground ; there is good 
realon to think, that ſew Rocks or Mountains 
have elcaped their Fury , but have (uffered 
the like Concuſſions and Alterations. 


2, That 
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2. That the Changes that have hitherto 
happened in the Earth by Earthquakes have 
not been fo conſiderable as to threaten a dit- 
{olution of the preſent Syſtem of the Ter- 
raqueous Globe, ſhould there be a like ſuc- 
ceſſion of them to Eternity. Unleſs we will 
except that unparall'd univerſal one , which 
happened in the days of Yalentinian the firit 
(which we havealready mention'd) by which 
the whole known World , both Land and 
Sca,and its hike the then unknown too, were 
violently ſhaken ; which might ſcem to be 
a Prelude to the future Conflagration or 
Deſtruction of the whole by ſuch a contuſion 
and daſhing in pieces of all the parts of it 
one againlt another, as the Sroicks (peak 
of, 

Ot the Efftets of burning Mountains or 
Vulcanos, I have already faid ſomething, and 
ſhall afterwards , have occaſion to ſay more. 
In brief, x. They caſt forth out of their 
Mouths, and ſcatter all over the Country , 
ſometimes to a very great diſtance, abun- 
dance of Sand and Aſhes. Dion Caſſius re. 
ports, that in that noted deflagration of Ye. 
ſuvius in the time of Titus the Emperour , 
there was ſo much Cinders and Aſhes vomi. 
ted out of its flaining Tunnel, and with that 
Fury and Violence, that they were tranl- 
ported over Sca into Africa, Syria and Egypt; 
and 
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and on the other ſide were carried as far as 
Rome, where they darkned the very Air,and 
intercepted the Sun-beams. At which time, 
by the fury of this burning and tempeſt , 
the whole Mountain and Earth thereabouts 
was lo ſhaken, that two adjoyning Cities Zer- 
culanium and Pompeii, were deſtroyed with 
the People ſitting in the Theater. And the 
famous Natural Hiſtorian Plzxy the Elder , 
then Admiral ot the Roman Navy, out of a 
curioſity of ſcarching out the Caules and 
Nature of the Deflagration approaching too 
near the Mountain, and ſtaying too long 
there, was ſuffocated with the tulphureous 
{moke and ſtench thereof. 

Of another eruption of the ſame Yeſuvs- 
us we read, in the time of Leo the Emperour, 
wherein the Aſhes thereot tranſported in the 
Air obſcured all Europe, being carricd as far 
as Conſtantinople ; and that the Conſtant ino- 
politans being wonderfully aftrighted there- 
with ( infomuch as the Emperour forſook 
the City) ia memory of the (ame, did year- 
ly celebrate the Twelfth of November. 

2. They alſo pour out hugeFloods of melted 
Minerals, Stones, and other Materials, run- 
ning down like Rivers fbr many Miles toge- 
ther ; as did the Mountain Axa in that laſt 
and moſt famous Erutation,diſgorging {uch 
mighty ſtreams of fiery running matter, as 
flowed 
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flowed down to Catana, above twenty Miles 
diſtant, and advanced a conſiderable way 
into the very Sea it (clt. : 

Secondly, The next thing | (hall mention 
15 the extraordinary Floods cauſed by long 
continuing ſhowers, or violent and tempe- 
{tuous ſtorms and ſhots of rain. 

The moſt ancient and memorable of this 
kind is that of Dexcalion,oft which we have 
already diſcourſed tufficiently. S. Elierome 
in the Lite of Z7ilarion ( as | find him quo- 
ted by Dr. HakewiZ) (peaks of a Flood and 
Inundatioa after the Death of Julzan , in 
which Naves ad prerupta montium delate 
pependerunt , the Ships being landed upon 
the tops of the Mountains , there ſtuck. 
Which whether it procecded irom Rain , or 
from an Irruption of the Sea , or irom both 
Cauſes together, he doth not lay : but if it 
were literally rruc, and not hyperbolically 
exaggerated, then may ſome credit be given 
to what Sabin in his Commentaries upon O- 
vid's Metamorphoſis, reports, Ex Annalium 
monument is conſlat Anno 1460. mn Alpibus In- 
ventam eſſe Navim cum anchoris in cuniculo 
per quem metalla effodiuntur : It appears by 
the Monuments ot Hiſtory, that in the Year 
1460. in a Mine of the A/ps was found a 
Ship with its Anchors ; in confirmation of 
what that Poet wrves, 

Et 
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Ft wetus inventa eſt in montibus anchora ſum- 
mis. 


In the Year of our Redemption 590. in 
the Month of Ofteber, Gregory being then 
Biſhop of Rome, there happened a marvel- 
lous overflowing in 7taly, and eſpecially in 
the Venetian Territory and in Liguria, ac- 
companied with a moſt feartul ſtorm of 
Thunder and Lightaing, after which follow- 
ed the great Plague at Rome , by realon of 
the many dead Serpents caſt up and leit up- 
| on the Land after the Waters decreaſed and 

| returned. 

| Strozius Sigog in his Magia onnifarta , 
\ telleth of an Inundation in /taly in the time 
, ot Pope Damaſus, in which allo many Cities 
ot Sicily were {wallowed : another in the 
time of Alexander the Sixth: allo in the 
Year 1515. Maximilian being Emperour. 
He allo remembers a perillous overflowing 
in Polonza about Cracovia, by which many 
People periſhed. 

' Likewile Fignier a French Hiſtorian, lpcak- 

| i eth ot a great Flood in the Soutl part of 
| m1 Languedoc, which tell in the Year ot our 
Lord 1557. with ſo dreadtul a Tempeſt,that 
all the People attended therein the very end 
ot the World and Judgment-day ; taying , 
that 
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that by the violent deſcent of the Waters a- 
bout Nzſmes, there were removed divers old 
heaps and mountures of Ground, and many 
other Places torn up and rent ; by which 
accident there was found both Coin of Silver 
and Gold, and divers pieces of Plate, and 
Veſſels of other Metal , ſuppoſed to be hid. 
den at fuch time as the Goths invaded that 
Province, Theſe ſtories related in the three 
laſt Paragraphs, | have borrowed of Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh his Hiſtory of the World. 

To which I thall add one ot late date 
happening in Siczly, a Narrative whereof 
communicated in a Letter from Palermo , 
dated June the 25th, 1682. I met with in 
the London Gazette , Numb. 17.,4:. in the 
following words : We have an Account from 
the Town of Tortorica, That on the fixth 
Inſtant, about ſeven a Clock in the Evening, 
after ſo great a darkneſs that no objeft could 
be diſtingaiſhed at the diſtance of four pa- 
ces, there aroſe ſuch a great ſtorm of Rain , 
Lightning and Thunder, which laſted fix and 
thirty hours, that about One a Clock the 
wext morning, great Torrents of Water , 
cauſed Ly theſe Rains , fell down from the 
meighbouring Mountains with ſo great rapi- 
dity, that they carried with them Trees of 
an extraordinary bigneſs , which threw down 
the Walls and Flouſes of the Town they hap- 
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pened to beat againſt. The Waters were jo 
violent that they overthrew the Charch of 
St. Nicholas ; and the Arch-Deacon of the 
Town , who retired thither , periſhed there 
with many other perſons : there remaining 
only one Alby, and about fifty Houſes , and 
thoſe jo ſhattered, that they fell one after 
another. There were about fix hundred of 
the Iibabitants drown'd , the reſt being a- 
broad in the Field gathering their filk, fled 
fo the Mountains, where they ſuffered wery 
much for want of Proviſions. The Goods , 
Trees, Stone, Sand and other Rubbiſh which 
the Waters carried away, were in ſo great 
abundance, that they made a bank above the 
Water two Miles im length near the mouth of 
the Kiver , where before the Sea was very 
deep. Thu Town uw ſituate in that part 
of Sicly called the Valley oft Demona, or 
the jide of the River Tortorica , about five 
and Twenty Miles from the Tuican Sea. 
The Towns of Randazzo and Francaville , 
and ſeveral others, have likewiſe been de- 
ftroved by this great Flood. It is added 
that Mount Aona caſts out ſuch abundance of 
Water , that all the neighbouring Country 15 
drowned, Whuch it it be true, ( as 1 lce no 
realon to doult it ) this is a turther proof, 
apainlt Borellius , that the Caverns of /Et- 
4 aic more then wperficial , and reach 
don 
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down to the very Roots and Foundations 
of that Mountain, communicating with 
the Subterraneous Abyls, and the Sea its (elf, 
from whence in all likelyhood theſe Waters 
were derived, as is evident in thoſe poured 
out by Yeſuvius. 

Many other Floods we read of in Hiſtories, 
whether cauſed by Rains or Inundations of 
the Sea, is uncertain, and therefore I ſhall 
not ſpend time in ſetting them down. The 
eſſe of all which relating to the Earth in 
general is, the waſting and waſhing away of 
Mountains and high Grounds, the raiſing of 
the Valleys and Bottoms, and conſequently 
levelling of the Earth, and landing up ot the 
Jca 

Thirdly, The laſt thing I ſhall mention, 
which hath effected conſiderable Changes in 
the Earth,is boiſterous and outragious Winds 
and Hurricanes, of which I need not give 
Inſtances,they every ycar almoſt happening. 
Thele I conceive have a great Intereſt in the 
Iaundations of the Sea we have before men- 
tioned. Thele raiſe up thole great Hills or 
Downs of Sand we ſee all along the Coalts 
ot the Low-Countreys, and the Weſtern-ſhores 
ot England, and the like places. Theſe fome- 
times blow up ſo much Sand; and drive it fo 
tar as to cover the adjacent Countreys, and 
to rar whole Fields, yea to bury _ 
an 
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and Villages. They are alſo a concurrent 
caule of thoſe huge Banks and Shelves of 
Saad that are {0 dangerous to Mariners, and 
bar up Havens, and ruin Port-Towns ; of 
whici many Inſtances might be given. 

| find in Dr. Hakewil's Apology , a ſtory 
or two ſhewing the great force and ſtrength 
ot Winds; the one taken out of Be/llarmine's 
Book De aſcenſu mentis in Deum per ſeal.creat, 
grad. 2. Vidi ego (\aith the Cardinal) guod 
niſt vidiſſem non crederem , a vehement iſſhmo 
vento effoſſam ingentem terre molem , edmque 
delatam ſuper pagum quendam ut fovea altif- 
fima conſpiceretur, wnde terra eruta fuerat, & 
pagus torus coopertus, & quaſt ſepultus man- 
ſerit, ad quem terra illa devenerat : 1. e. | 
my felt have fcen, which it I had not ſeen, 
L ſhould not have believed, a very great 
quantity ot Earth, digged out and taken up 
by the torce ot a ſtrong Wind, and carried 
up a Village thereby, to that there remain- 
ed to be icen a great empty hollownels 
:n the place trom whence it was liſted, 
and the Village upon which it lighted was 
in a manner all covered over and buried in 
if, 

The other out of Stow, who reports, 
Thar in the Year 1c95. during the Reign 
of King W:{tam Kats, there happened 1n 
London an outragious Wind,which bore down 

in 
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in that City alone fix hundred Houſes , and 
blew off the Root of Bow-Church, with which 
the Beams were born into the Air a great 
height, ſix whereot being 27 foot long, with 
ther tall were driven 23 toot deep into the 
ground, the ſtreets of the City lying then 
unpaved. 

Now then to ſum up what we have ſaid, 
The Changes and Alterations that have been 
made in the Superficial Part of the Terra» 
queous Globe have been ctteed chiefly by 
Water, Fire, and Wind. Thole by Water 
have beencithcr by the Motions of the Sea,or 
by Rains ; and both cither ordinary or Cx- 
traordinary : The ordinary Tides and Sprivg- 
tides of the Sea do waſh away the ſhorcs , 
and change Sand-banks, and the like. The 
extraordinary and tempeſtuous motions of 
the Sea, railed by raging and impetuous 
Winds, ſubterraneous Fires, or ſome other 
hidden cauſes, overwhelm Iflands, open Fre- 
tum's, throw up huge beds and banks of 
Sand, nay vaſt baiclics of Stone, extending 
ſome Miles, and drown whole Countreys. 
The ordinary Rains contribute tomething to 
the daily diminution of the Mountains, fil- 
ling up of the Valleys, and atterrating the 
Skirts of the Seas. The extraordinary Rains 
cauſing great Floods and Deluges,have more 
viſible and remarkable influences upon ſuch 
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mutations, doing that in a few days, which 
the ordinary Weather could not efteR,it may 
be, in an hundred years. 

In all theſe Changes the Winds have a 
great intereſt; the motion of the Clouds 
being wholly owing to them, and in a great 
meaſure alſo the overſtowings and inundati- 
ons ol th. Sea, 

WhateverChanges have bezn wrought by 
Fart!:quakes, Thunders, and Eruptivns of 
Vulcano's, arc the cftes of Fire. 

All theſe Caulcs co-operate toward the 
lowring ot the Mountains , levelling of the 
Earth, ſtraitning and landing up of the Sea, 
and in fine compelling the Waters to return 
uporr the dry Land, and cover the whole 
Surlace of it, as at the firſt, How to ob- 
viate this in a natural way, I know not, un- 
leſs by a tranſmutation of the two Elements 
of Water and Earth one into another, which 
[ can by no means grant. *Tis true indeed, 
the rocky parts of the Mountains may be 
{o hard and impenetrable, as to reſiſt and 
hold out againlt all che Afſaults cf the Water, 
and utmoſt rage ot the Sea ; but then all the 
Earth ani Sand bring waſhed from them , 
nothing,bur as 1t were their Stel/erons,will re- 
main extant above the Waters, and the Earth 
be ia effect drowned, 
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But though I cannot imagine or think up- 
on any natural means to prevent and put a 
[top to this effe&t, yet do I not deny that 
there may be ſome ; and I am the rather in- 
clinable fo to think, becauſe the World doth 
not in any degree proceed fo faſt towards 
this Period , as the force and agency of all 
theſe Caules together ſcem to require. For, 
as I ſaid before, the Oracle predicting the 
carrying on the ſhore of Cilicia as tur as 
Cyprus by the Earth and Mud that the turbid 
River Pyramuws thould bring down, and let 
fall in the interjacent ſtrait, is ſo tar from 
being filled up, that there hath not any con- 
ſiderable progreſs been made towards it, fo 
tar as | have heard or read, in theſe 2000 
years. And we find by experience, that the 
longer the World laſts, the fewer Conculli- 
ons and Mutations arc made in the upper or 
luperficial Region of the Earth ; the parts 
thereof {eeming to tend to a greater quiet 
and (cttlement. 

Beſides the Superficies of the Sea,notwith- 
ſtanding the overwhelming and ſubmerſion 
of Iſlands, and the ſtraitning of it about 
the Outlets of Rivers; and the Earth it 
waſhes from the ſhores (ubſiding, and cleva- 
ting the bottom, ſeems not to be raiſed lugher, 
nor ſpread further, or bear any greater pro- 
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portion to that of the Land thea it did a 
thouſand years ago. 

So have I finithed my ſecond Diſcourſe 
concerning the Deluge and its Effects; and 
the Mutations that have been ſince made in 
the Earth, and their Caulcs. 
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Third Diſcourſe. 


HERE is implanted in the Nature 
of Man a great'-defire and curi- 


olity of tore-knowing future E- 
vents, and what ſhall befal themſelves, their 
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Relationsand Dependents in time to come z 
the Fates of I.ingdoms and Commonwealths, 
elpÞlly the Periodical Mutations, and final 
Cataſtrophe of the World. Hence in ancient 
times, Divination: was made a Science or 
Myſtery, and many Nations had their Col- 
ledges or Societies of Wile-men, Magicians, 
Aſtrologers and Sooth-fayers ; as for exam- 
ple, the Egyptians, Babylonians and Romans, 
Hence the Vulgar are very prone to conſult 
Diviners and Fortune-tellers. ' 

To gratifie in ſome meaſure this Curioſi- 
ty, and that his People might not in any 
Priviledge be inſeriour to the Nations about 
them, it plcaſed God, beſides the flanding 
Oracle of 7rit, not only ugbn ſpecigl oc- 
caſions to raiſe up among the Jews extraor- 
dioary Prophets, by immediate Miffion ; but 
allo to ſettle a conſtant Order and Succel- 
ſion of them, for the maintenance and up- 
holding whereof, there were Colledges and 
Seminaries inſtituted for the educating and 
farting young Men tor the: Prophetick Fun- 
ion. Thele were .the Sons. of the Pro- 
phets, of whom we. find (o frequeat menti- 
on in Scripture. 

Moreover, it pleaſed Gad f{o;far to conge- 
icend ro the weaknels.of the Fews, that inthe 
latancy of they State ,, he permitted them 
Lo-conſult his Prophers concerning ordinary 
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accidents of life , and affairs of ſmall mo- 
ment: As we fee Saul did Samuel about the 
lofs of his Fathers Aſſes : which it's not like- 
ly he would have done, had it not been u- 
lual and cuſtomary ſo to do. In the latter 
times of that State, we read of no conſultin 

of Prophets upon ſuch- occaſions. At laſt 
allo by their own confeſſion, the Spirit of 
Prophecy was quite taken away,and nothing 
left them but a Vocal Oracle, which they 


Bath Kol referunt Judi, ignoſcant ill; mihi ;, 3. 
ſt ego partim pro fabulis habeam Fudaict, par- 
tim pro preſtigis Diabolics, What the Jews 
report concerning Bath Kol, 1 beg their par- 
don, it I eſteem them no other then either 
Jew iſh Fables or Diabolical IHiufions. It is a 
Tradition among them ,' that after the _ 
of the laſt Prophets, Ha 6g » Zachary 

Malachy, the _ Irit Nenarted from Ie 
el. * But why; I beſcech you, was Prophecy 
withdrawn, it Ceeleſial Oracles were to be 
continued 2 Why was ©rim and Thummin 
taken away, og rather not reſtored, by their 
own conteſhon, after the Baby loniſh Capti- 
vity? It were ſtrange indced, that God ta- 
king away his ordinary Oracles from a 
People 
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People ſhould beſtow upon them one more 
or equally noble ; and that after they were 
extremely degenerated and fallen into all 
manner of Impiety , Superſtition and He. 
refy, &c. a little aſter, if I may free. 
ly ſpeak what I think, thole innumerable 
Stories, which every where occur [| ia the 
Jewiſh Writings] concerning Bath Xl, are 
to be red to two Heads : viz. 1. The 
moſt of them are meer Fables, invented in 
honour of this or that Rabbin, or to gain 
credit to ſome Hiſtory. 2. The reſt meer 
Magical and Diabolical Illuſions, Sc. 

In the Primitive Churches ot Chriſtians 
planted by the Apoſtles, there was allo an 
Order ot Prophets, x Cor. 12. 28. God 
hath ſet ſome in the Church, firft Apoſtles , 
ſecondarily Prophets , &c. This Spirit of 
Prophecy was an extraordinary and tempo- 
rary Gitt, as were the Gifts of Healing 
and Speaking with Tongues , continuing 
not long after the Death of the Apoſtles , 
and Conf(ignation of the Canon of SCrip- 
turc. So that now we have no means left 
as of coming to the knowledge of future 
Events ; but the Prophecies contained in the 
Writings of the Holy Penmgn of Scripture, 
which, we muſt (earch diligently , conſider 
attentively , and compare together , if we 
delve to underſtand any thing of =_ 
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ſhall befal the Chriſtian Church or State in 
time to come, 

This Text which 1 have made choice of 
for my Subject, is part of a Prophecy con- 
cerning the greateſt of all Events, the Diſſo- 
lution of the World. 


2 PETER 
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2 PETER 11. I. 


Seeing then all theſe things ſhall 
be aifſolved , what manner of 
perſons ought we to be in all 
holy converſation and godli- 


neſs ? 


CHAP. I. 
The Diviſron of the Words and Do- 


Grine contained in them, with the 


Heads of the following Diſcourſe. 


T HESE Words contain in them 
two Parts; ri. An Antecedent or 
Dodtrine, Al theſe. things ſhall be 
diſſolved. 2. A Conſequent, or Inference 


thereupon, What manner of perſons ought we 
to be 2 


The 


of the World. 


The Doctrine, here only briefly hinted,or 
{ſummarily propoſed, is laid down more fully 
in the precedent Verle ; But the day of the 
Lord will come as a ow | in the night,in which 
the Fleavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with fer- 
vent heat, the Earth alſo, and the works that 
are therein ſhall be burnt up. 

Theſe words are by the generality of In- 
terpreters, Ancient and Modern, underſtood 
of the final deſtruction or diſſolution of Hea- 
ven and Earth : in which ſenſe I ſhall chooſe 
rather to accept them at preſent, than with 
the Reverend and Learned Dr. Hammond , 
and ſome few others, to ſtem the Tide of 
Expoſitors, and apply them to the deſtru» 
Qion of Jeruſalem and the Jewiſh Polity. 1 
lay then, 


That this World , and all things therein Dodr. 


contained, ſhall one day be diſſolved and 
deftroyed by Fire. 


By World in this Propoſition We, and by 
Heaven and Earth in this place, the molt 
rational Interpreters of Scripture, do under- 
ſland only the whole Compages of this ſub- 
lunary World, and all the Creatures that are 
In it ; all that was deſtroyed by the Flood in 
the days of Noah, and is now ſecured from 
periſh- 
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periſhing (6 again, that I may borrow Dr, 


Hammond's words, in his Annotations on 
this place. And again, the word Heavens 
(laith he) being an Equivocal word, is uſed 
eicher tor the tuperiour Heavens, whether 
Empyreal or Ethereal, or for the (ublunary 
Heavens, the Air (as the word World is et 
ther the whole Compages of the ſupericur 
and inferiour World, as the Author of the 
Book De Mundo, aſcribed falſly to Ariſtotle, 
defines K/2u@. , ov nu SK, fuenrs x, wi 
#, Tay *s T6T0 WE2 te, whvwv pyTwer, The Sy- 
ſteme or Compages of Heaven and Earth, and 
the Beings therein contained : or elie only of 
the tul lunary lower World) we may here 
relolve, that the *Ovggrii and 5:74:12, Hea 
ven and Hoſt, or Elements thercot, are lit- 
terally the ſublunary Aereal Heavens,and all 
that 1s therein, Clouds and Meteors, &c. 
Fox's and flying Creatures, and fo, fit to 
joyn with the Earth and Works that arc there- 
in. 

In proſecution of this Propoſition, and in 
order to the Proof and Confirmation, and 
likewiſe the clearing and illuſtration of it, I 
ſhall, (x) Give you what | find concerning 
the d:f{olution of the World ; 1. In the Ho 
ly Scripture. 2. In Ancient Chriſtian Wri 
ters. 3. [n the Heathen Philoſopaers and 
Sages. 


(2.)1 
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(2.) I ſhall endeavour to give ſome anſwer 
to theſe ſeven Queſtions, which are obvious 
and uſually made concerning it. 

:. Whether there be any thing in Nature, 
which might prove and demonſtrate ; or ar- 
gue - infer a future Diſſolution of the 

'orld ? 

2.Whether ſhall this Diſſolution be brought 
about and effeted by Natural, or by Extra- 
ordinary Means and Inſtruments ; and what 
thoſe Means and Inſtruments ſhall be ? 

3. Whether ſhall the Diſſolution be gra- 
dual or ſudden ? 

4. Whether ſhall there be any Signs and 
Fore-runners of it. 

5.At what Period of Time ſhall the World 
be diſſolved ? 

6. How far ſhall this Conflagration extend? 
Whether to the Ethereal Heavens,and all the 
Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon and Stars, or to 
the Aereal only. 

7, Whether ſhall the Heavens and Earth 
be wholly diſſipated and deſtroyed , or only 
refined and purified 2 
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CHAP. I. 


The Teſtimonies of Scripture concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World. 


I. Hen, Let us conſider what we find 

delivered in the Holy Scriptures, 
concerning the Diſſolution oft the World, 
And firſt of all, This place , which | have 
made choice of for my Text, is in my opt- 
nion the moſt clear and: full, as to this par- 
ticular, in the whole Scripture ; and will 
give light for the Solution of moſt of. the 
propoled Queſtions. Verſ. r0.. The day of 
the Lord ſhall come as a thief, &c. This an- 
ſwers the third Queſtion, Whether the Dil- 
ſolution ſhall be gradual or ſudden Where- 
in the Heavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with fer- 
went heat, the Earth alſo, and all the works 
that are therein ſhall be burnt up. And a- 
gain, Verl. 12. Wherein the Heavens being 
on fire ſhall be diſſolved,” aud the Elements 
ſhall melt with fervent heat. This anivers 
the ſecond Queſtion, What the Mcans = 
Inſtru- 
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Inſtruments of this Diſſolution ſhall be 2 
Verſ. 13. Nevertheleſs we according to his 
promiſe, look for a new Heaven and a new 
Earth, wherein dwelleth righteonſneſS. This 
gives ſome light toward the an{wering of the 
laſt Queſtion, Whether ſhall the Heavens 
and the Earth be wholly burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed , or only renewed and purified 2 
Thele Words as clearly as they ſeem to refer 
to the Diſſolution of the World, yet Dr. 
Hammond doubts not to be underſtood of 
the remarkable deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
and the Jewiſh State , he thus paraphraſing 
them. 


Verſe 10. But the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night, in which 
the Heavens ſhall paſs away with agreat 
noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with 
fervent heat, and the Earth alſo,and the 
works that are therein ſhall be burnt up. 


But this Judgment of Chriſt , ſo remark- 
able on the Jews, ſhall now ſhortly come, 
and that very dilcernably ; and the Temple 
ſhall (uddenly be deſtroyed, the greater part 
of it burnt, and the City and Pcople utterly 
conlumed. 


Verle 


R 
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Verſe 11. Seeing then all theſe things ſhall 
be diſſolved, what manner of Perſons 
ought ye to be in all holy converſation 
and godlineſs. 


Secing then this deſtruction ſhall thus in- 
volve all,and now approacheth io near, what 
an engagement doth this lay upon us to 
live the moſt pure ſtrict lives that ever Men 
lived? 


Verſe 12. Looking for and haſtning unto 
the coming of the day of God , wherein 
the Heavens, being on fire, ſhall be dif- 
ſolved, and the Elements ſhall melt with 
fervent heat. 


Looking for the coming of Chriſt , for 
our deliverance, and by our Chriſtian lves 
quickning and haſtning God to delay it no 
longer ; that Coming of his, I lay , which 
as it ſignifies great mercy to us, {o it ſignt- 
fics very {barp deſtruction to the w hole Jew: 
iſh State. 


Verſe 13. Nevertheleſs we according to hu 
promiſe, look for new Heavens and a 
new Earth, wherem dwelleth righteouf- 


Foy ſs. 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of which we look for a new Chri- 
ſtian State, whereia all proviſion is made by 
Chriſt tor Righteouſnels to inhabit,according 
to the Promuſe ot Chriſt concerning the Pu- 
rity that he ſhould plant in the Evangelical 
Srate. 

How he makes out and confirms this Pa- 
raphraſe, ſee in his Annotations upon this 
place. So confident is he of the Truth of 
this his Interpretation, that he cenſures the 
uſual one as a great Miſtake, in his Annera- 
tion on verſe 10,where he thus writes; What 
is here thus expreſfled by S. Peter, is ordina- 
rily conceived to belong to the end of the 
World, and by others applied to the end of 
this World, and rhe beginning of the Milen- 
vium, or thouſand years. And (o, asS.Peter 
here faith, verſe 16. many other places in 
S. Paul's Epiſtles, and in the Golpel, eſpeci- 
ally Matthew 2.4. are miſtaken and wreſted, 
That it doth not belong to either of thoſe, 


but to this fatal day of the Fews, tuſhcient- 


ly appears by the purport of this whole E- 
piſtle, which is, to arm them with Conſtan- 
cy and Perſeverance till that day come ; and 
particularly , in this Chapter , to confute 
them who obje& againſt the Truth of Chriſt's 
Predictions, and reſvlve it ſhould not come 
at all : Againit whom -he here oppoſes the 
Certainty, the Speedinels, and the Terrible- 
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nels of its coming. That which hath given 
occaſion to thoſe otier common Miſtakes, 
eſpecially the hideouſnels of thoſe Judg- 
ments which fell upon the People of the 
. Jews, beyond all that ever before are rela- 
ted to have fallen upon them , or indeed a- 
ny other People, which made it neceſſary 
for the Prophets , which were to deſcribe it 
(and who uſe Tropes and Figurcs , and not 
plain Expreſſions, to {ct down their Predidti- 
ons) to expreſs it by theſe high Phraſes, of 
the paſſing away and diſſolving of Feaven and 
Earth and Elements, &c. which ſounding 
very tragically, are miſtaken for the great 
and final Diſſolution of the World. So far 
the Doctor. Two things there arc 1a. this 
Chapter which ſcem to contradict thys In- 
terpretation ; Firſt, That the DeſtruCtion 
here ſpoken of , is compared with Noah's 
Flood ; and the Heaven and Farth tobe dil- 
folved by this, made parallel, and of equal 
extent to the World deſtroyed by that. Of 
this the Dottor was well aware, and there- 
for2 grants that the (eventh Verſe , But tbe 
Heavens and the Fartb which are now, by the 
ſame word are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire 
againſt the day of judgment, and perdition of 
wrgodly men, 15 to be underſtood of the gene- 
ral and final deſtruction of the World by 
fire, but the following Verles to be an An» 
{wer 
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{wer to the firſt part of the Atheiſts Obje- 
ion,viz. Where w the promiſe of hu coming 2 
To me it ſeems, that all retcr to the ſame 
matter. The {(ccond thing which ſeems to 
contradit the Dodtor's Interpretation, 1s, the 
Apoſtles citing tor the inſtruftion and con- 
firmation of the Believers, and in Anſwer to 
the Atheiſts ObjeCtion (Where x the promiſe 
of his coming 2) that place of the P/almiſt , 
Pſal. go. 4. That one day i with the Lord as 
a thouſand years, and a thouſand years as one 
day. For the Apoſtle ſeems to tuppole, that 
the time of Chriſt's coming, might poſſibly 
be a thouſand years oft ; and that they were 
not to think much, or diſtruſt the Promiſe, 
it it were fo : for though it were predifted 
as a thing ſhortly to come, yet they were 
to conſider, that a thouſand years in God's 
ſight is but a very ſhort time ; ſo that it 
might be foretold as ſhortly to come, though 
it were a thouſand years off, Whereas it 
might ſeem improper to mention a thouſand 
years to ſupport them in expeQtation of 
an Event that was not twenty years to 
come. 

Another place where mention is made of 
Chriſt's coming to Judgment, and the Diſlo- 
lution of the World, 1s Matth. 24. to which 
may be added as parallel Mark 13. and Lute 
21. In which places you have conſiderable, 
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r. The Suddenneſs of Chriſt's coming, verſe 
27. As the lightning comes out of the Eaſt, 
and ſhineth even unto the Weſt, ſo ſhall the 
coming of the Son of Man be. 2. The Signs 
of his coming, verſe 29. Immediately after 
the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the Sun be 
darkned , and the Moon ſhall not giue ber 
light, and the Stars ſhall fall from Heaven , 
and the pewers of Heaven ſhall be ſhaken, 
3. The manner ot his coming, verſe 30. 41d 
then ſhall appear the (1gn of the Son of Man in 
Heaven ; and then ſhall all the Tribes of the 
Earth mourn, when they ſhall ſee the Son of 
Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven with 
power and great glory. And he ſhall ſend 
his Angets with a great ſound of a Trumpet , 
and they ſhall gather together his Eleft from 
the four Winds, from one end of Fleaven to 
the other. 4. The uncertainty of the time 
of his coming, and this diſſolution as to us, 
But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no 
ot the Angels in Heaven : and Markt adds, 
neither the Son, but the Father only 

All this Prophecy Dr. Hammond under- 
ſtands of the deſtruction of the City and 
Temple of Jeraſalem, and whole Nation of 
the Jews ; as may be (cen in his Paraphraſe 
and Annotations upon this place. And in- 
deed our Saviour himtelt ſeems to limit 
it to tins, laying, verſe 24. Ferily [ ſay wn- 
fo 
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to you, this generation ſhall not paſs away, till 
all theſe things be fulfilled. For it thele Pro- 
phecies look turther than the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, even to Chriſt's coming ro Judg- 
ment, how could it be true, that that genera» 
tion ſhould not pals away till all thoſe things 
wee fulfilled 2 Whereas we ſee that that ge- 
neration 1s long ſince paſſed away, and yet 
the end 15 not come ? And indeed, Expoſi- 
tors that underſtand them of the end of the 
World, and Chriſt's ſecond comingto Judg- 
ment, are hard put to it to anſiver tliis Ob- 
jection. S. Chryſoſtom will have this word 
yr to be underſtood not of the Generati- 
on of Men then living, but of the Generati- 
on of the Faithtul, which ſhould net fail cill 
the end of the World. Oi: 5» (ith he) 
yereezy Cox 270 ye ova yaeainetto Lovey, 
2? oro Tegms Gpnonoigs x, moANTGia;, ws 0mY 
Ain, AuTn h Yoex Cnlavlav o*, &c. He des 
nominates a Generation not only from living 
together in the ſame time , but from having 
the ſame form and manner of religious Wor- 
ſhip and Polity ; as in that place, This is the 
generation of them that ſeek thee, that ſeek 
thy face, O Jacob. Beza underſtands pwz 
ot the preſent Age, and will have it to be 
of the ſame valor with 117 in Hebrew, and 
Tw//z TziTz to reter not to all particulars 
mentioned in this Chapter, but only to thoſe 
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which are ſpoken of the deſtruftion of the 
City and Nation of the Jews : But (faith 
he) it any one urgeth the univerſal Particle, 
Vertere licebit, Fiant omnia, viz que ult imam 
illam diem prarceſſura dixit. Nam ab ills 
rempore ceperunt fieri, & adhuc perſeverant 
illa ſrina, ſuo demum tempore Filio hominy 
VEnTruro. 

But on the other ſide, 1. Some paſſages 
there are in this Chapter, which are hardly 
applicable to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the Diſſolution of the Jewi/s Commor- 
wealth; as the appearing of the Sign of the 
Son of Man in Heaven, and the Tribes ſeeing 
the Senof Man coming in the Clouds of Hea- 

en with poxer and great glory. And his ſend: 
ing his Angels with a great ſound of a Trum- 


p*t. 2. The coming of Chriſt is 1n like 


manner detcribed in places which undoubt- 
ely pcak of his coming to Judgment at the 
end ot the World. As 1a 1 Cor.15.5 2. men- 
tion 15 made of the 7rumpets ſounding at the 
time of Chriſt's coming : and 1 Theſſ. 4.16. 
it iS ſaid, Zhe Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 


Tleaven with the woice of the Archangel, and 


with the trump of God: and verlc 17. We 
that are alive ſpall be cangbt up together with 
them | that arc rilen} in the Clouds to meet 
the Lord in the Air. A!l which places are 
p:ricctly parallel, and (ec manitcſtly to al- 

lude 
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lude to rhe fore-mentioned words Matrh. 2.4. 
39, 31. lam apt to think thar rhele Pro- 
phecies may have a double reſpec ; one to 
the City, Temple, and Nation of the Jews : 
another to the whole World at the great 
Day of Doom : and that the former 1s in- 
deed typical of the latter : and fo they have 

double completion ; the firſt in the deſtru- 
ion of Jeruſalem and the Jewiſh Polity : In 
relerence to which it is truly ſaid , Thzs Ge- 
neration (hall not paſs away till all theſe 
things be fulfilled. The (:cond in the final 
Diſlolution of the World, which 1s yet to 
come. 

But to proceed ; Another place which is 
uſually underſtood of the Diſſolution of the 
World by fire, is 2 Thefſ. 1. 7,8. When the 
Lord Jeſus ſhall be revealed from Fleawen 
with his mighty Angels in flaming fire , &C. 
Other parallel places may be ſcen, Rev. 6. 
I2, 13, 14. Rev. 10.6. Rev. 21.1. And] 
ſaw a new Fleaven and a new Earth, for the 
firſt Heaven and the firſt Earth were paſſed 
away, and there was no more Sea , Hebr. 12. 
26, 27. Thele places ſpeak more directly 
of the Diſſolution of the World, and the 


coming of Chriſt to Judgment. Others there 


are thzt ſpeak only concerning the time of 


It, r Pet. 4.7. But the end of all things is at 
band. James 5.9. Behold the Fudge ſtandeth 
before 
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before the door. 1 John 2. 18. Little Chil. 
drew it is the laſt time ; or as ſome tranſlate 
it, the laſt hour , #27» 4eg. Hebr. 10. 37, 
Tet a little while, and be that ſhall come will 
come, and will not tarry. pure gv coy Gn, 
Luke 18.17. 7 tell you ke will avenge them 
ſpeedily. All thele places the forementioned 
Dr. Hammond (till applies to that tamous Pe- 
riod of the deſtruction of the City, Temple 
and Polity of the Jews; only in his Note 
upon GAup3., cwmmG@, that everlaſting de- 
{truQion mentioned 2 Thefſ. r. 9. he hath 
ſome qualification, ſaying thus, Mean while 
not excluding the eternal torments of Hell. 
fire, which expett all impenitent ſinners that 
thus fall, but looking particularly on the vi- 
ſible deſtruttion and vengeance which ſeizeth 
on whole Nations or Multitudesat once in|this 
life. And in concluſion hath lett us but one 
place in the N. Teſtament,to prove the gene- 
ral Conlagration of the World,vzz.2 Pet.7.7. 

Now becaulc ſome have been offended at 
thele Interpretations of his, others have ſpo- 
ken very ſlightingly of them : I ſhall briefly 
{um up what hatl been alledged in detence 
of them by thp great Maa. 

1. That the Prophets uſeto ſet down their 
Prediftions in Tropes and Figures,and not in 
plain Exprellions,(their Style being Poetical.) 
And therctore in deſcribing thoſe hideous 


Judg- 
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Judgments which fell upon that People of 
the Jews, beyond all that ever betorc fell 
upon them, or indeed any other Peopleghcy 
ſound it neceſſary to employ thoſe High and 
Tragical Phrates of the paſſing away and 
diſiolving Heaven, and Earth, and Elements. 
And that this was the manner of the Pro- 
phets, may be proved ; becaule we find the 
deſtruction of other places dclcribed in as 
lizh Strains, as lotty and tragical Expret+ 
lions as this of Feruſaſcm. For example, 
that of /dumea, lai.34.9. The ſtreams there- 
of ſhall be turned into pitch, and the du#t 
thereof into brimſtone, and the land thereof 
ſhall become burning pitch. It ſhall not be 
quenched night nor day , the ſmoke thereof 
ſhall go wp for ever. And in the fourth 
Verſe he ſeems but to Preface to this Deſtru- 
ion in theſe words, And all the hoſt of 
Heaven ſhall be diſſolved, and the Heavens 
ſhall be rolled together as a ſcroll: and all their 
boſts foall fall down as the leaf falleth off 
from the Vine, and as a falling Fig from the 
Fig-tree ; for my Sword ſhall be bathed in 
Heaven : Behold it ſhall come down upon [- 
dumaa. And in the Burden of Babylon, 
Chap. 13.8, 9g. we have theſe words, Behold 
the day of the Lord cometh , cruel both with 
wrath and fierce anger to lay the Land deſo- 
late : Fer the Stars of Heaven and the Con- 
ſtellations 
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ſtellations thereof ſhall not give their light : 
The Sun ſhall be darkened in hu going forth, 
and the Moon ſhall not cauſe her Light to 
ine. 
p 2.All the PrediQtions in that famous place, 
Matth. 2.4. to which all other places in the 
New Teltament relating to this matter are 
parallel, are by our Saviour himlſelt reſtrain- 
ed to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem , and the 
tull completion of them l[mited to the dura- 
tion of that Age : Veric 34. Yerily I ſay 
unto you, Thus generetion ſhall not paſs till 
all theſe things be fulfilled. What realon 
then can we have to extend them fur- 
ther. 

3. In moſt of the places where this com- 
iag of Chriſt is mentioned, it is ſpoken of 
as near, and at hand ; as in the places laſt 
cited. Now, (ſaith the Learned Doctor) in 
his Note upon Luke 18. 7. [ tell you hewill 
avenge them ſpeedily. All which, it (when 
It 1s {aid to approach and to be at the door ) 
it belonged to the Day of Judgment ( now 
after {0 many hundred years not yet come ) 
what a weuxe Juutz were this? what a de- 
laying of his coming ? and conſequently , 
what an Objection againſt rhe truth ot che 
Chriſtian Religion * As Mahomet having 
promuled atter his death he would preſently 
return to lite, and having not performed tus 
Pro» 
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Promiſe in a thouſand years is by us juſtly 
condemned as an Impoſtor. 

4- That this place of $S. Peter, out of 
which I have taken my Text, doth not be- 
long to the end of the World, fufficiently ap- 
pears ( faith he ) by the purport of this 
whole Epiſtle, which is to arm them with 
conſtancy and perſeverance till that Day 
come, and particularly in this Chapter to 
confute them who object againſt the truth 
of Chriſt's PrediQtions, and reſolve it ſhould 
not come at all ; againſt whom he here op- 
poles the certainty, the ſpeedinels, and the 
terribleneſs of i:s coming. And for that 
other famous place , 2 Thef. 1. 8,9. that 
it belongs to the ſame Period ; ſee how he 
makes it out in his Annotations, 

I ſhall now ſuperadd ſome places out of 
the Old Teſtament, which ſeem to ſpeak of 
the Diſſolution of the World, Fob 14.12.Man 
lieth down and riſeth not till the Heavens be 
no more, Plal. 102. 5, 6. quoted Hebr. r. 
10, 11. Of old haſt thou laid the foundations 
of the Earth, and the Heavens are the works 
of thy hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou re- 
maineſt ; and they all ſhall wax old as doth 
a garment, and as a weſture ſhalt thou change 
them, and they ſhall be changed, lai. 34. 4. 
And all the hoſt of Heaven ſhall be diſſolved, 


and the Heavens ſhall be rolled together a 
a 
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a ſcroll, and all their hoſt ſhall fall down as a 
leaf falleth from the Vine,&c. lai.51.6. The 
Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like ſmoke,and the 
Earth ſhall wax old like a garment, Joel 2.31, 
The Sun ſhall be turned into darkneſs, and the 
Moon into blood, before that great and terri- 
ble day of the Lord comes. Malachi 4.1. Be- 
hotd the day cometh that ſhall burn like an 
Oven, &c. Deut. 32.22. For a fire s kind- 
led in my anger, and ſhall burn to the loweft 
Hell, and ſhall conſume the Earth with her 
encreaſe, and ſet on fire the foundations of 
the Mountains. | muit conlels that the 
Prophetick Books are full of f.gurative Ex- 
pretfions, being written in a Poetick Style , 
and according ro the ſtrain- of rhe Oriental 
Rherorick, which is much different from 
the Exropean, afleQting lofty and tumid Me- 
raphors and exceliive Hyperbola's and Ag- 
oravations, which would either found harih 
to our Exrs, or import a great deal more 
to us than they d1d to them. This 15 0b- 
V.0uS to any one that reas their Buols ; and 
may clearty be demonſtrated irom whe Ti- 
tles rhat rheir Kings afſuined to themelves 
25 well anctently as larcly, wiz. Sons of the 
Sun, Brethren of the Sun and Mos Part- 
mers of the Stars, Lions crown?d in the 7 hrone 
of the World, Endued with the ſtrennth of the 
whote Fleaven, and Virtue of the Firmament. 
Now 
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Now we cannot poſlibly imagine them fo 
vain as to think themſelves litterally to be 
ſuch : no ſure, all they meant by theſe Ex- 
preſſions was that they were great, and ho- 
nourable, and powertul. Now the Prophe- 
tick Books of the Old Teſtament being writ- 
ten in a Style ſomewhat conformable to the 
Oratory of thoſe Countreys,are not (1 hum» 
bly conceive) in every title to be to exactly 
ſcanned and litterally expounded, but fo ro 
be interpreted as a Few or an Afatick would 
then have underſtood them. And this [ ra- 
ther think, becauſe there be divers paſſages 
in the Prophets, which cannot be verified in 
a trict literal ſenſe ; as in the place before 
quoted, /a. 34. 9. It is faid of the ſtreams of 
Idumaa that they ſhould be turned into pitch, 
and the duſt thereof into brimſtone ; and the 
Land thereof ſhould become burning pitch , 
and ſhould not be quenched night nor day ; 
but the ſmoke thereof ſhould go up for ever. 
And of the City oft Tyre it is ſaid, Ezef. 
26.14. It ſhall be built no more. And verſe 
19. When I ſhall make thee a deſolate City, 
like the Cities that are not inhabited, when 
I ſhall bring up the Deep upon thee, and 
great waters ſhall cover thee. And verſe, 
which is thrice repeated, / will make thee 
a terror, and thou ſhalt be no more : though 
thou be ſought for, thou ſhalt never be found 


again 
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again, ſaith the Lord God. And yet we ee 
that the City ot Tyre, though it was indeed 
wholly dil-pe opled at that time, the Inhabe- 
tants transterring themlelves into Africa, 
when it was belt: 52d by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
yer was 1t atterward peopled again , and 
continues a C:ry inhabited to this dav. And 
ot Babylon, it 15 laid that there ſhould 19me 
rem 475 in it, neither man nor tealt, but that 
it ſhould te deſolate for ever, Jer. 51 52. lat. 
3. 20. and of the Land of Babylon, Verl 29. 
that it ſhould be a deſolation without an In- 
havitant. And though indeed this Prophecy 
was, [ £111 nk, as £o tie : City, at latt verined in 
the Letter; yer did Babylon long continue a 
great City atrer this Prophety : And the 
Land ot Babylon is now inhabited, there be- 
ing art this cay a great City nor tar irom the 
place wizere Babylon ſtood. So that thele 
places import no more, then that t!:cre {hould 
be a very great Deſtruction and D:vaitation 
ot thole Ciries and Countries. As tar thoſe 
PLACES 11 the Old and New Teſtament. w!icre- 
1 mention 1s made of the latt Days and the 
lait Times, it is cicar chat tnev are to be 
underitood of rie Age of the Metliah, all 
the time from the Exiubitzen of the Metitah 
to tt! end of the: Worid. [/atah 2. t. And 
t (hall come to pals in the {alt days, that the 
Moles iin of tht Lords Honſe [hall be e be 
bit ed 
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Miſked in the top of the Mountains, and ſhall 
be exalted above the Hills, and all Nations 
ſhall flow to it ; wiuch very words we have 
repeated Michah 4. 1. So ut that Prophe- 
ſie of Foel 2.28. quoted Atts 2.17. And it 
ſhall come to paſs in the laſt days , ſaith God, 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon all fleſh,&c, 
it is clear the liſt days ire to be underſtood. 
The Apoltle Peter interpreting the Prophe- 
fie, (verſe 16.) ot the gift of Tougues Yeltow- 
ed upon the Diſciples at tliat time. Hence 
the /aſt Days have among, the Jews prover- 
bally lignitica the days of the Melliali, as 
Doctor Flammond 1n his Annotations upon 
this place tells us ; who al.o nates, that in 
that place of Foe! the laſt days do literally 
ligne the lalt days ct the Jews, inmmedi- 
ately preceding their ceſtruction, called 
thee the areat and terrible day of the Lord. 
So Hetr. 1. 2. bY 6 fyumw Th nucen 
TETav, in theſe {aſt davs i: meant tie days of 
oe ns. 304 Fer. 1.20. 2 Fd. Þ. 3 
1 Tim. 4.1. 2 7m. }. 1. mention 15 made 
ot the jaſt days in this lenic. Inlike manner 


the Eng vic Void, ow? Ant Ts 412%, 
Hebr. 9. 26. Bux, anew once in the end of the 
world C2; E GPpenre Tto pit away [in by the 
Sacrifice l C100} or NG RH TH of 2iwV ey Ut 
Ends oi the Worid. itt : Cer. 1%. 01. ©pin 
whom the End; 6; 'F 
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nifie the Age of the Meſlias, though indeed 
the former ſeems more peculiarly ro denote 
the ſhutting up of the Jewiſh Age or Oeco- 
nomy. 


CH AP. II. 


The Teftimonies of the Ancient Fathers 
and Dofors of the Church, concern- 
ing the Diſſolution of the World. 


2. Þ Proceed now to what the Ancient Fa- 

thers of the Church and Chriſtian 
Writers have delivercd concerning the Dif- 
ſolution of the World. 

That there ſhould be a Diſſolution of this 
World, and that it ſhall be by Fire, is fo cer- 
tain and clear among them, that it would 
be ſuperfluous to cire Particulars to prove it: 
nay, to general and unanimous is the conlent 
of all Chriſtians in this Point, that , as Ori. 
gen obſerves in his third 7:21 *A2 av , and 
the Learned Do@tor Faktewil! atrer him, 
whereas there can l1ardly be named any Ar- 
tickle of our Faith, which ſome Hereticks 
lave not preſumed to Impugne or call in 
Queſtion, 
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Queſtion, yet not any to be met with who 
queſtion this ; but herein all agree, being 
compelled (faith Origen) by the Authority of 
the Scriptures. As tor the time of this Dif- 
ſolution the ancient Chriſtians held it to be 
at hand, as might eaſily be proved by many 
Teſtimonies, were it not granted on all 
hands. And here it may be worth the ob- 
ſerving, that the longer the World ſtood, the 
farther off generally bave Chriſtians ſet the 
Day of Judgment, and end of it. Many of 
the Ancients did conceive, that the Diſlolu- 
tion ſhould be at the end of fix thouſtnd 
years. As for Example , «tin Martyr ia 
Queſt. & Reſp. ad Orthodoxos, it he be the 
Author ot that Piece , where this Queſtion 
(When the end of the World ſhould be? ) be- 
ing pur, the Anliver is , "Eves: dz mov 
yertrmar wmalu2 tov, Cc. We may rational- 
ly conjeiture and conclude from many Scripture 
Expreſſions, that they are in the right who ſay 
that the World will laſt fix thouſand years. 
For in one place it ſaith, In thele laſt days ; 
and in another, Upon whom the Ends of the 
World are come ; and in a third, When the 
fulne(s of tims was come. Now it uw evident 
that theſe things were ſpoken in the txth Mil- 
lenary. 


S 3 Trensus 
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Irenens adv. beref. lib. 5. cap. ult. 


Who 
g2:1.ers 10 much tlrom the Similitude of rhe 
iI1x days Creation, atter winch tix days was 


the Sabbatin, that is, tizxe day of Reſt ; Zoc 
autem (tail he) off & preteritorum narra- 
tio, & futurcrum prophetta. Dies enim unus 
mille annos Hamid abat , ficut Scriptura teſta- 
fur ; * Mille ain; ante Domimnum ficut Dies 
HALTS 8 ergo ficwt CO frm tt us futk mundus In 
fſett creatione intra jex dierum ſpatium, & po- 
jt ed qQuies ; fic In fat fr 4 conſummabitur intra 
/ PA 19m ſex milli;om anmHorum , deinde wera & 
ferperua ques [ubſeguetur. Tins 15 both a 
Narration or Hiilory ot what is paſt, and a 
Prophcfic of thirgs tv come. For one day 
(oniied a thouſand yoars, as the Scriptures 
tetl:fiz, A thonſund years in the fight of God 
are vat as one day. T lierctore as the World 
at tlic firit CC 1cat.on vas confunumated in the 
ſpace of fix days, and aiterwards followed 
the Sabbath or Rell : fo in the cn as dura- 
tion ſhall be cofimmiaed vilnn the pace 
ot [1x thoulan | YEasS ; and Lien Niall {ollow 
Le true and perpctual Rett. 

To tlicle | ng]it avid Laitantius, in liis fe 
venth Buck of Inſtitur. cap. 14. wo uferh 
tie lame Argument With [rexzus, Ergo que» 
Widm jEX diebus cunita Det opera perfeda 
ſunt ; per ſecula ſex, id eft, jex annorum mil- 
lia manere in hic [tata mandum nece(ſe (jt. 

Dits 
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Dies enim magnus Dei mille annorum circalo 
terminatur, ficut tnAicat Prophet: 7, git a:cit, 
Ante oculos twuos, "IE ine. mille anm ta: Jam 
dies unus.&C. Therefore _ ye all the works 
of God were perfeited or firifhed)) in fix days, 
it ts meceſſary ( or nece(; wal) ly follows) that the 
World ſhall continue in this ſtate ſix Ages , 
that is fix thouſand years For the great Day 
of God 1 terminated in a Circle of fix thou- 
ſand years ; as-the Prophet intimates , who 
fath, A thouſand years in thy fight, O Lord, 
are but as one day. 8. Auguſtine 1. 2.0. de Ci- 
vitate Dei. S, [Hieronywus Comment in Mich. 
cap.q4 Moſt clcar and full to this purpoſe 
1s Euſtath. in his Comment. in [/exa meron 
Antiourbz 539 newfivgy + »1iw, Ec. Wie 
reckon (faith he? that the Creation ſhall con- 
tmue till the end of the Axth Chiliad, bc: conſe 
God alſo conſummated the Vxiverſe in fix days: 
and 1 ſuppoſe that the Deity doth acconnt Ways 
of a thouſand years loug ; for that it is ſaid, 
A thouland years ate 1a the tight of the L ord 
as une day. Hou bei the mult of them did 
not propole this (0p: nN as A! undoubred 
_ but only as a modeſt Gonjeeture. And 
Sd. Auſtine 1s very angry With t acm , who 
would pcremptor!!v conclude irom to fhghr 
an Argumentation 
This Conceit 1s already contated, andthe 
World hath long outlaſted thts term accord- 
3 ng 
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ing to their Computation who followed the 
Septuagint or Greek account , and reckoned 
that Phaleg lived about the Three thou- 
{andth year of the World, and had his Name 
from his liviog in the diviſion of Time;,there 
being to come aſter him Thrce thouland 
years, that is, juſt ſo many as were paſt be. 
tore him. 

As concerning the ſuture Condition of the 
World after the Corflagration , I find it the 
general and received Opinion of the ancient 
Chriſtians, that this World ſhall not be an- 
m:hilated or dcflroycd,but only renewed and 
purified. So Euſebius , Ov mravlino; negs 
EE G6 OPUS Yeerga , Far Te G5 ava 


X2111741 Ly, 7he World [tall not be mm de- 


firoyed, but renewed. Divers other paſſages 


I ni:g'it procuce out of him to the ſame 
porpole: Cyril of Jerxſalem Catech. 15. 
"j Au IC J; T << EAMG 4X VZ BorMigy TE&Ts; 5 
3<iz1. He folds up the 
H avens, not that he might deſtroy them , 
but Gat tic imgyhtt rear taem vp again more 
bueutitil, Again, Cyrit upon tins Place, 


| Wa 4 { CP 0 
FR 


"RE. as % * 
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L229 3.74% $5 17/C uv EL2925 Conant 7c T £15 
22 ip i'1e 1:12 :xX'w, &c. He acutely or 1#* 
genionfly calls ile dexth of the Elemeiits their 
charge into letter. So that tius Renovation 
in reipc cf the Creation ſhall be iuch a kind 
ot ing as tic kefurreftion 1 reference to 
Man: 


TY ww 
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Man's Body. Oecumenius upon this place, 
He faith, new Heavens and a new Earth , &x 
iriggy I Th 22Ay, yet not different in matter. 
And again, &x 6s 2pavinuly a) ts «39220. 
They thall not be deſtroyed or annihilated, 
but only renewed and purified. And upon 
Revel.21.2. Toms Þavumagtizy SvAay Þ lt 
m5, aMe 7 avaxamnuyl, This he laith,not 
denoting the Non-exiſtence of the Creation, 
but the Renewing. In this manner he ex- 
pounds Pſalm 102. 5, 6. and proceeding, 
laith, We may here take notice, that the 
Apoſtle doth not uſe the word 4m1ASdw, asif 
the Heaven and Earth were annihilated and 
brought to nothing, but welisn, they paſled 
away or removed, or changed ſtate. Saint 
Hierome upon the Plalms, Pſalm 102. faith, 
Ex quo oſtenditur perditionem ce!lor:m non in- 
teritum ſonare , ſed mutationem in mel1us. 
From which words | as a Veiture thalt thou 
change them] may be ſhewn and made out , 
that the Diſſolution of the Fleavens doth not 
fignifie their utter deſtruttion or annihilation, 
but only their change into a better ſtate. | 
might add abundance more Teitimonies, but 
thele I think may (ufhice, 


CHAP. 
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GH AT. I. 


The Opinions of the Ancient Heathen 
Philoſophers, and other Writers 
concerning the D1 ſſolution. 


3- I T tollows now that I give you an ac- 

| count what the ancient Philoſophers 
and Sages among the Heathens thought and 
delivered concerning this Point. Two of 
the tour principal Sects of Philoſophers held 
a future Diſſolution of the World, viz. The 
Epicureans and Stoicks. 

As for the Epicureans, They held that as 
the World was at firſt compoled by the for- 
tuitous concourle of Atomes, fo it ſhould at 
laſt fall in pieces again by their fortuitous 
Separation, as Lucretius hath it, /ib.5, 


Principio maria ac terras celumgue tuere, 
Flarum natur..n triplicemtria corpora, Mem- 
my 


b 


Tres ſpecies tam diſſimiles, tria talia texta 
Tna dies dabit exitio, mult o/que Per annos 
Suſtentata ruet moles & machina miundi. 


But. 
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But now to prove all this; firſt caſt an Eye, 

And look on all below, on all on high, 

The folid Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky : 

One taral hour muſt ruine all, 

This glorious Frame, that ſtood fo long,muſt 
tall. 


This Opinyon of theirs is conſonant enough 
to their wild Principles, fave only in that 
point of its fuddennels, na dies dabit ext- 
tio, &c. one day ſhall deſtroy or make an 
end of it. 

The Stoicks were allo of Opinionthat the 
World muſt be diflolved , as we may learn 
from the Seventh Book of Laertius in the 
Life of Zeno, *Agtoxa ds aureus, ec. They 
hold that ow World is corruptible tor thele 
Reaſons ; 1. Becanie it was generated , and 
had a giaging 2, Becauic That 1s cor- 
ruptible in the whole, whoſe parts are cor- 
ruptible : Bur the parts of the World are 
corruptible, being daily trankmuted one 1n- 
to another, 3. That which is capable of 
Mutation from better to worſe 1s corruptible. 
Bur fuck is the World ; fometimes being at- 
macd with long Heats and Droughts, fome- 
umes with continued Showcrs and Inundatt- 
ons. To thoſe we may add 4. according to 
ſome © their Opintons,Becaule the Sun and 
Stars 
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Stars being fed with Vapours exhaled from 
the Earth, all the moiſture will at length be 
drawn out, and the World fly on fire. They 
were afraid * Ne humore omni conſumpto totus 
mundus igneſceret. The Poet Lucan, who 
ſeems to be of the Szoick Sect, in the begin- 
ning of his firſt Book, deſcribing the Dilſo- 
lution of the World, makes it to be a falli 
in pieces of the whole Frame of Heaven 
Earth, and a jumbling and confounding of 
all their parts together. 


—Sic cum compage ſoluta 

Secula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora ; 

Ant iquum repetent iterum Chaos onnia ; miſts 
Sydera ſyderibus concurrent ; ignea Pontum 
Aſtra petent, tellus extendere litora nolet, 
Excutierque fretum ; fratri contraria Phoebe 
Ibit, © obliguum bigas agitare per orbem 
Indignata diem poſcet fibi; totdgue diſcors 
Machina divulfi turbabit fadera mundi. 


— So when the laſt hour ſhall 
So many Ages end, and this disjointed, All 
To Chaos back return: then all the Stars 
ſhall be 
Blended rogeiher, then thoſe burning Lights 
on high 4 
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[n Sea ſhall drench , Earth then her ſhores 
ſhall not extend, 

But to the Waves give way, the Moon her 
Courle ſhall bend 

Croſs to her Brothers, and diſdaining till 
to drive 

Her Chariot wheel athwart the heavenly 
Orb, ſhall ſtrive 

To rule the day ; this Frame to diſcord bent 

The Worlds Peace ſhall diſturb, and all in 
ſunder rent. 


Thais Diſſolution of the World they held 
ſhould be by Water and by Fire alternately 
at certain periods , but eſpecially by Fire , 
which they call zv2wav. Philo, on E E7wj- 
Kot Pex: * TY 4918 aiTLY #201 T UTTa&- 
yd 24 Tos 50 Tv 5 GXF UTE, Sd apes , 
s Wav Mecexegi; m2 LiF dAv2AUcony TH 772) » 
mz &ig k291ly, The Stoicks (ay that the cauſe 
ot the deſtruction of the World is the irre- 
liſtible force of Fire that is in things, which 
in long periods of time conſumes and dil- 
ſolves all things iato it felt. Euſeb. Prep.l.1s, 
Agtoxca | 5 Toi, meeTeuTe cus T7 22 GiCeTEas, 
Kaag2.Suy -ayl2 PCAL Tet. S's; TW2s MAY 76, 
cls Tp 259099); E123 utrev mravtav, The 
molt ancient of that Sect held, That at certain 
vaſt Periods of time all things were rarified 


into Air, being reſolved into an Fthereal Fire. 
This 
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This *Ex7z2wn; of the Stoicks we find men. 
tioned by many, both Chriſtian and Heathen 
Wrirers, as beſides the fore-quoted Minutius 
Felix, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus 
in 5. Strom. Plutarch Seneca, and others. The 
time of ths Conflagration Seneca determines 
not, but faith only, it ſhall be when God 
pleaſes. 3 Qua/t. nat. cap. 20. 8. Cum Deo 
viſum, vetera finire, ordiri meliora ; When it 
ſhall ſeem good to God to put an end to old 
thinzs. and to begin better. Some tire be 
who tcl] us of the Annus Platonicus O07 mag- 
mus, by Witch they underſtand (uch a peri 
od of time, as in which all the heavenly Bo- 
dies ihall be reſtorcd to the ſame lite and di- 
ſtance they were once in, in reſpect of one 
another : As ſuppoting that all the Seven Pla- 
nets were at the moment of Creation in the 
firſt degree of Artes, til! they come al! to te 
m the fame degree again, all that fpace of 
LLNE 15 c2!le.] the Great Year, Anius magnus: 


In this Year rhey rell us that the hv'ight of 


Summer 15 the Conflegration, and the uepth 
of Wiater ric {a1mndaton ; 2nd 15me Aftro- 
logers have be. n i-» V2in es to attign the rime 
both of the {nunatation and Confliagration , 
Seneca 3 {Quelt Nat. cap. 20. Beroſus, qui Be- 
lum mnterpretails et, dicit, car ſu iſta ſyderum 
fieri, & adeo ,4idem 1fhrmat, ut conflagrat io- 
”2 atgue drlwvio TOmpud ANgner, Arjura (- 
Ham 
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nim terrena contendit, quando onnia ſydera in 
Cancro convenerint : inundationem futuram , 
en i quando eadem fyderum turba in Capricorno 
Us convenerit. Berolus, who interpreted Belus, 
us Wl faith, That thoſe things come to paſs according 
he to the courſe of the Stars : and he ſo confident- 


Ics ly affirms it, that he aſſigns the time beth for 
od the Conflagrat ion and Inundation. For that 
eo all earthly Bodies will be burnt «up, when all 
it the Stars ſhall meet in Cancer ; and the Inum- 
id dation will fall out, when the ſame ſhall be in 
be conjuntlion in Capricorn. Conceraing the 
z- manner of this Conllagration, they held it 
'{s ould be ſudden. Senec. Natura ſubito ad 
on runam, & toto impetu ruit ; licet ad origimner 
l- parce utatur viribus , diſpenſetque ſe imcre- 
Ie mentis fallacibus. Momento fit cinis, din ſylva, 
I- &c. Nature doth ſuddenly and with all its 
e force ruſh on to ruin, thouzh to th Fiſe and 
c formation of things it uſeth its ſtrength ſpa- 
t ringly, diſpenſing its influence , and cauſing 
£ them to zrow by inſen{ible degrees; a Wood :s 
f long in growing up, but reduced to Aſhes a'mojt 
1 in a moment, And {ome of them wer? to 
. ablurd as to think , that the Stars thou 
- juſtle and be daſhed one againit anorter 
; Senec. lib. de conſolatione ad Marciani: Cum 
a Fempus advenerit o quo ſe mund us FOUOCAT HY US 
extinguar, viribus ifta [e ſuis cedont ; & ſyce- 


£ [1d ril us WECHITCTT ; & O07 ut [: Er ah Ee ma 
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teria, uno igne, quicquid nunc ex diſpoſito Iu 
cet ardebit, When the time ſhall come that 
the World, again to reſtore and renew it ſelf, 
ſhall periſh, theſe things ſhall batter and mall 
themſelves by their own ſtrength, the Stars 
ſhall run or fall foul upon one another, and all 
the matter flaming whatſoever now according 
to its ſettled order and diſpoſition ſhines, ſhall 
then burn in one fire. Here by the way we 
may with Dr. More [Souls Immortality lib.,, 
- cap.c8,)] take notice how courſly, not to ſay 
ridiculouſly, the Szoicks Philolophize , 
* when they are turned out of their Road- 
* way of Moral Seatences , and pretend to 
* give an account of the Nature of Things, 
, For what Errours can be more grolfs than 
© they entertain of God, of the Soul, and of 
* the Stars ; they making the two former 
* Corporcal Subſtances, and fecdling the lat- 
* ter with the vapours of the Earth, affirm- 
© ing that the Sun ſups the Water of the 
* great Occan to quench his Thirſt, but that 
©the Moon drinks oft thc leſſer Rivers and 
© Brooks, whic!i is as truc as that the Als 
* drank up the Hoon, Such conceits arc 
© more fit tor Anacreon in a drunken Fit to 
* {tumble upon, who to invite his Compa- 
* nions to Tiplc, compotcd that Catch, 


Tas 


1 
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lhe IaAzrz d avegs, 
'O 4 1A; PaAzomny, 


The Sea drinks up the Yapours, 
' And the Sun the Sea. 


© then to be either found out or owned by a 
© ſerious Philoſopher. And yet Seneca migh- 
(tily triumphs in this Notion of toddering 
f the Stars with the thick Fogs of the Earth, 
and declares his Opinion with no mean 
* Strains of Eloqueace, &c. 

As for the extent of this Conflagration, 
they held that not only the Heavens ſhould 
be burnt, but that the Gods themſelves 
ſhould not eſcape Scot-free. So Seneca, Re- 
foluto mundo, & Dits in unum confufts. When 
the World fhall be diſſolved , and the Gods 
confounded and blended together into one. And 
"gain, Atque onnes pariter Deos Perdet nox 
aliqua® Chaos. And in like manner a certain 
Night and Chaos ſhall deſtroy all the Gods. 
Is not this wiſe Pluloſophy 2? If their Morali- 
ty were no better than their Phyſicks, their 
Wiſe man they boaſt of might be ſo denomi- 
nated x7 avlipezov, as they of Gotham. 

But let us look a little turther, and we 
ſhall find chat the Sroicks were not the firſt 
Authors of this Opinion of the Conflagratt- 
on ; 
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on ; but that it was of tar greater Antiquity 
than that Sect. Others ot the more ancient 
Philolophers having entertained it, viz. Em 
pedecles, as Clemens Alexandrinus teſtifies in 
lus 5 Strom. a; £mwerns molt cis + T8 

Eanay melzoAr;. That there ſhall ſometime be 
a change of the World into the nature or ſub- 
tance of Fire. 2. Heraclitus, as the lame 
Clemens hews at large out of him in the 
lame place, 07%; mu z21aAzp3zve”) ty Cue 
Tues, &c. And Laertius in the Lite of 
Heraclitus, Ne taught ez 4) T KO, Yr» 
122 Te aur © TY 9%, hy MANY Camupe Bay 
x12 Tw2s mee di x5 242NNz7 T GU Trasy\a 217- 
v2. That there u but one World , and that it 
was generated out of Fire, aud again burnt up 
or turned into Fire at certain periods alternate- 
ly throughout all Ages. | might add to theſe 
the Ancient Greet Poets , Sophocles and Di- 
philus, as we find them quoted by Juſtix 
Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus. Neither 
yet were thelc the firſt Inventers and Broact- 
ers of this Opinion, but they received it by 
Tradition from their Foretathers,and look'd 
upon 1t as an Oracle and Decree of Fate. 


Ovid {pcaks of it as (uch in the firſt of his 
Piet :morphoſis ; 


Eſſe 


© SY 
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Eſſe quoque in fati reminiſcitur, affore tem- 
pus, 

uo mare, quo tellus, correptdque regia celi 

Ardeat, & mundi moles operoſa Fo avs 


Beſides by Doom 

Ot certain Fate, he knew the time ſhould 
come, 

When Sea, Earth, raviſht Heaven, the curious 
Frame 

Ot this Worlds Maſs ſhould ſhrink in purg- 
ing Flame. 


And Lucan *; 2 UF. 


Hos C:x(ar, populos fi nunc non uſſerit ignis, 
Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite pontt : 
Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus ofſibus Aſtra 
Miſturus. _ 


If now theſe Bodies want their Fire and 
Urn, 

At laſt with the whole Globe they'll ſurely 
burn ; 

The World expedts one general Fire : and 
Thou 

Muſt go where theſe poor Souls are wan- 
dring now. 


Now though ſome arc of Opinion that by 
T Fats 


274 
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Fata here are to be underſtood the Siby/ine 
Oracles, and to that purpoſe do alledge ſome 
Verles out of thole extant under that Title, 
as Lattantius in lis Book De ira Det, cap.2 3, 


= a, V © \ \ 4 # 

Kazi me > ey /w I+2y £x4m mogxuvuy ls, 
"AM 5 e1h>2 tdov1z, y © Jontald Te Yeawaey 
ArlowTov emumy 7 0721715 e212, 


And it fhall ſometime be, that God mot any 
more mitigating his Anger, but aggravating 
it, ſhall deſtroy the whole Race of Mankind, 
conſuming it by a conflagration. 


And ia another place there is mention made, 
of a River of Fire that thall delcend from 
Heaven, and burn up both Earth and Sea. 


Tunc ardens fluvins calo manabit ab alto 
I: "mens, atque locos Cconſumet funditus omnes, 
Terrdmgue, Oceanimque ingentem, & cernla 


ont, 

Stagndque, tum fluvios, fontes, Ditemque ſe+ 
VOrium, 

Coeſtomque polum, calt quogre lumina itt ts 
num 


4 . . A 4 þ 
Flix raent, forma deletd prorſus Corum, 
' 4 | | 
Arad cadent, etenim de caio cuncta revulſa. 
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Then ſhall a burning Flood flow from the 
Heavens on high, 

And with its fiery Streams all places utterly 

Deſtroy, Earth, Ocean, Lakes, Rivers, Foun- 
tains, Hell, 

And heavenly Poles, the Lights in Firma- 
ment that dwell, 

Loſing their beauteous Form ſhall be obſeur'd, 
and all 

Raught trom their places,down from Heaven 
to Earth ſhall fall, 


Now becauſe the Verſes now extant under 
the Name of $i5y/ine Oracles are all fuſpect- 
ed to be talſe and Pſeudepigrapha ; and many 
ol them may be demonttrated ro be of no 
greater Antiquity tlian the Emperour Anto- 
mines Pius his Reign : and becauſe it cannot 
be proved, that there was any ſuch thing in 
the Ancient genuine Siby/ine Oracles ; 1 ra- 
ter think, (as | {aid before) that it was a 
DCtrine © f ancient Tradition, banded down 
from the firſt Fathers and Patriarchs ot the 
World. Joſephus 1 in 1s Antiquities runs 1t up 
75 Ig! as Adam; from whom Seth his Son 
rece.ved it; |: s Father r, o_ he, loretelling 
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niverſe, once by the violence of Fire, and a- 
gain by the torce and abundance of Water ; 
1a conſequence whereof he ereted two Pil. 
lars, one of Brick, which might eadure the 
Fire, and another of Stone , which would 
reſiſt the Water; and upon them engraved 
his Aſtronomical Obſervations, that 10 they 
might remain to Poſterity : And one of thele 
Pillars, he faith, coritinucd in Syria until his 
days. Whether this Relation be true or not, 
it may be thence collected, that this was an 
Univerſal Opinion, received by Tradition, 
both among Fews and Gentiles, That the 
World ſhould one day be conſumed by Fire. 
It may be proved by good Authority, that 
the ancicnut Gaules, Chaldgans and Indians had 
this Tradition among them: whuch they 
could not reccive trom the Greek Philoſophers 
or Pcets, with whom they had no entercourle; 
but it muſt in all probability be derived down 
to both from the ſame Fountain and Original; 
that is, from the firſt Reſtorcrs of Mankind, 
Neal and his Sons. 

| now proceed to the Third Particular 
propoſed in the beginning ; that 1s, to give 
anlvcr to the fevers] Queltions concerning 
the D.ilulution of the Worlds. 
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CHAP. V. 
The firſt Queſtion concerning the World's 


ſe Diſſolution, Whether there be any 
his thing in Nature that may probably 
ot, cauſe or argue a ſuture Diſſolution ? 


Three probable Means propounded 
FN. and diſcuſſed. 


Nat SECT. TI. 

ad 

ey The Waters again naturally overflowing and 
ers covering the Earth. 

le; 

wn HE Firſt Queſtion is, Whether there 
ul: be any thing in Nature, which may 


nd, & prove and demonſtrate, or probably argue 

| and infer a future Diſſolution > To which 1 

thr BY 2nilwer, That I think there is nothing in Na- 

ive )Y ture which doth neceſſarily demonſtratea fu- 
ing | fre Diſſolution : but that Poſition of the . 

Peripatetick Schools may, tor ought | know, 

be true Philolophy, Pofrto ordinario Dei con- 

curſu mundus poſſet durare in aternum. Sup- 

 Þ  pofing the ns concourſe of God [with 1e- 
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cond Cauſes) the World might endure for e- 
ver. But though a future Diſſolution by 
Natural Cauſes, be not demonſtrable ; yet 
ſome poſſible, it not probable, Accidents 
there are, which, it they thould happen , 
might inter ſuch a diſſolution. Thole are 
Four : The poſlibility of 

1. The Waters again overflowing and co- 
vering the Earth. 

2. The Extin&tion of the Sun. 

3. The Eruption of the Central Fire en- 
cloted in the Earth. 

The Drine's and Inflammability of the 
Earth under the Torrid Zone, and the Erup- 
tion of all the Yulcano's at once. 

But bclore I trcat of thele, it will not be 
amils, a little to conſider the old Argument 
tor the V orlds Diſſolution, and that is, its 
daily Conleneſcence and Decay : whichyt it 
can be proved, will in procels of time,necel- 
larily inlcr a Diſſolution. For as the Apoſtle 
{aith in another caſe, That which decayeth and 
waxeth old is ready to vaniſh away,Hebr 8.13. 
That wh:ch continually waſtes, will at laſt be 
quire conlumed: that which daily grows 
weaker and weaker, will in time. loſe all its 
force. So the Age,and Stature and Strength 
ot vian, and all other Animals, every Gene- 
ration cccreaſing, they will in the end come 
to nothing. And that all thele, and all other 

things 
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things do ſauccetlively diminiſh and decay in 
all Natural PerieQtions and Qualities, as well 
'et WF as Moral, hath been the received Opinion, 
Its not only of the Vulgar, but even of Pliloſo- 
1, WW phicrs themlelvestrom Antiquity down toour 
Ire times. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 7.c.16. In plenum 
autem cuntto mortalium genert minorem indies 
0 menſuram (taturge propemodum obſervatur : 
raroſque patribus proceriores conſumente uber 
tatem ſeminum exuſtione ; in cujus vices nic 
N- vergat egvam. In ſum ; It is obſerved that 
the meaſure of the ſtature of all Mankind tde- 
he creaſes and grows leſs daily : and that there 
IP- are few taller then their Parents ; the burning 
(to which the Age inclines) conſuming the 
be Luxury of the Seeds. 


n 

its Terra malos homines nunc educat atque puſillos. 
it Juvenal.Sat, 
cle 

le The Earth now breeds Men bad and ſmall. 

Ti 

J- And Gellius Nod. Att. lib. 3. c. 10. Ft nunc 
be quaſi jam mundo ſeneſcente rerum atque homi- 
vs mam decrementa ſunt. And now , as if the 
ts World waxed old, there is a decrement or de- 
th cay both of Things and Men | might accu- 
C- mulate places out of the Ancients and Mo» 
Ne derns to this parpole, but that latl been al- 
er ready done by otliers. 
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But this Opinion, how general ſoever it 
was formerly, was inconſiderately and with- 
out ſufficient ground, taken up at firſt ; and 
afterwards without due examination embra 
ccd and followed ; as appears by Dr. Hate- 
wil's Apology, wherein 1t is ſo fundamenrally 
contuted ; that it hath fince been rejected by 
all conſiderare Pertons. For that Author hath 
at large demonſtrated, that neither the pre- 
tended decay of the Heavenly Bodies in re- 
gard of Motion, Light, Heat or Influence ; 
or of any of the Elements: neither the pre- 
tended decay of Animals, and particularly 
and cipccially of Mankind, in regard of Ape 
and Duration, of Strength and Stature, of 
Arts and Wits, ot Manners and Converlati- 
on, do neceſſarily infer any decay in the 
World, or any tendency to a Diſlolution. 
For though there be at times great Changesot 
Weather, as long continuing Droughts, and 
no lels laſting Rains; exceſlive Floods and 
Inundations ot the Sca ; prodigious Tempells 
and Storms of Thunder, Lightning and Hail; 
which {ccm to threaten the ruin of the World; 
Vvivient and raging Winds, Spouts and Hurri- 
-ancs, WI.ch turn up the Sea to the very 
bottofn,and ſpread it over the Land; formida- 
ble and dellruftive Earthquakes, and furious 
£ruvptions of Yalcano's or burning Mountains, 
\w.ncl: waſte the Country far and wide, over- 
whelming 
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whelming or ſubverting great Cities, and 
burying the Inhabitants in their ruins, or as 
the Scripture ſpeaks, Making of a City a beap, 
of a defenced City a ruin. Though theſe and 
many other Changes do frequently happen, 
at uncertain Seaſons as to us, yet arethey fo 
ordered by the wiſe Providence of the Al- 
mighty Creatour and Governour of the 
World, as nearly to balance one another, 
and to keep all things in an /Xquilibrium ; (0 
that as it 1s ſaid of the Sea, that what zt 
gains in one place, it loſes in another, ut may 
be ſaid proportionably ol the other Elements 
and Mctcors ; That, tor Example, a long 
Drought in one Place is compenſated proba- 
bly at the ſame time by as long a Rain in 
another; and at another time, the Scene 
being changed, by as durable a Drouvghs in 
thus, as laſting a Rain in that. The ſame 
may bc laid ot violent and continuing Hcats 
and Colds in ſeveral Places, that they have 
the like Viciſlitudes and Changes, whereby in 
the whole they fo balance and counterpoile 
one another, that neither prevails over other, 
but continue and carry on the World asfurcly 
and ſteddily, as it there were no fuch Con: 
trarictics and Fights , no ſuch Tumulrts and 
Commotions among them. The only Ob- 
jeRion againſt this Opinion,is the Longzviry 
of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, and of tome 
allo 
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alſo (1 mean the firſt ) of the Poſtdiluvian, 
For immediately aſter the Flood the Age of 
Man did gradually decrcafe every Generati- 
on in great proportions ? ſo that had it con- 
tinued fo to do at that rate, the Lite of Man 
had toon came to nothing. Why it ſhould 
at laſt ſettle ar Threeicore and ten Years, as 
a mean Terin ; and there continue fo many 
Ages, without any turther Change and Dt- 
manution, 1s, I contets, a Myſtery too hard 
tor me to reveal : However, there mult be 
a great and extraordinary Change at the 
time of the Flood, cither in the Tempera- 
ture of the Air, or Quality of the Food, or 
in the Temper and Conſtitution of the Bo- 
dy of Man, which induced this decrement 
ol Age. That the Temper and Conſtitution 
of tlie Bodics of the Antediluvians was more 
firm and durable than that of their Poſterity 
atter the Flood : and that this Change of 
Term of Lite was not wholly ro be attri- 
bated to Miracle, may both be demonſtra- 
ted from the gradual decreaſe of the Age of 
the Poſtdilrutans. For had it been miracu- 
lous, why ſhould not the Age of the very 
ft Generation after the Flood have been 
reduced to that Term } And what account 
can we give of their holding out for ſome 
Generations againſt the Inconveniencies of 
chic Air, or dcteriority of Dict, but the 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength and firmnels of their Conflitutions ? 
which yet was originally owing tothe Tem- 
perature of the Air, or Quality of their Di- 
ct, or bot; fceing a Change 19 thete ( for 
there was no other viſible Caute ) did 
by degrees prevail 2gainlt, and impair 
it. What influence the lying fo long of the 
Water upon the Earth miglt have upon the 
Air and Earth , in clynging them tor the 
worſe, and-rendring them more unfit for the 
maintenance 'and continuance of Humane 
Lite, I will not now diiputc. But whatever 
might be the Cauſe of the Longevity of the 
Antediluwvians , and the contracting of the 
Age of the Poſtdilwuians, it is manitelt, that 
the Age of theſe did at the laſt fertle, as I 
laid, at or about the Term of Threeſcore 
and ten, and hath there continued for 
Three thouſand years without any diminu- 
tion. 

| procced now to the Arciden's which 
mght poſſibly, in procets of Time, inſer a 
Dillolution of the World. 

r. The poſſibility of the Water in proceſs 
of Time again overflowing and covering of 
the-Earth. 

For, firſt of all , the Rains continually 
waſhing down and carryingaway Earth trom 
the Mountains. it is neceſlary , that as well 


the height as the bulk o! them that are nor 
wholly 
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wholly rocky, ſhould anſwerably decreale ; 
and that they do o,is evident in Experience. 
For, as | have cliewhere noted, I have been 
informed by a Gentleman of good Credit, 
that whereas the Steeple ot Craich in the 
Peak ot Derbyſhire, in the memory of ſome 
old Men then living [1672.) could not have 
been (cen trom a certain Hull lying between 
Hopton and Wirkſworth, now not only the 
Steeple, but a great part of the Body of the 
Church may trom thence be ſeen ; which 
comes to pals by the ſinking of a Hill be- 
tween the Church and the place of view : 
a parallel example whereto the learned Dr. 
Plot gives us, in a Hill between Sibbertoft 
and Haſleby in Northamptonſbire, Hiſt, Nat. 
Stafford p. 113. And thus will they conth 
nue to do ſo long as there talls any Rains, 
and as they retain any dechlivity , that 6s, till 

the) be levelled with the Plains 
[n contirmation ot this Farticular, I have 
received trom my ingenious Friend Mr. E4- 
ward Lloyd, fome notable Obſervations of 
his own making concerning the Mountains 
oi Wales; which do demonſtrate that not 
only the lovuter and the lighter parts of the 
Mountauis, as Earth , Sand, Gravel, and 
l:nall Stones, may be waſhed down by the 
Rains : bur the mott folid and bulky Rocks 
temiclves, by the violent detcent of the 
Waters 
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Waters down their Chinks and Precipices , 
be in time undermined and fubverted. Take 
them in his own words : 

b, pon the reading of your Diſcourſe of the 
c Rains continually waſhing away, and carrying 
c down Earth from the Mountains, 1 was put in 
- mind of ſomething pertinent thereto, which [ 
n 

c 

» 

1 


have obſerved in the Mountains of Cacrnar- 
vonſhire, viz, 

1. Firit, That generally the higher the 

Hills are the more ſteep are their Precipices 

þ and Decliuities ( Texcept the Sea-rocks ) thus 

X Mocl y Wydhrha, y Grib gotch, and twenty 

£ others that might be named, reputed the high- 

f eſt Hills in Wales, have the fteepeft Rock) 

of any Mountains I have ſeen; and that not 


. only in their higheſt Cliffs, but alſo in moi? 
) of their other Crags, til! you deſcend tc the 
| lower Valleys : Thu I can aſcribe to nothing 

elſe but the Rains and Snow which fall on thoſe 
- high Mountains, 1 think, in ten times the 
. quantity they do on the lower Hills and Vatl- 


f leys. 

5 2. I bave obſerved a confiderable quantity 
[ of the chips or parings (if ] may ſocall them) 
of theſe Cliffs to lye in vaſt beaps at the roots 
of them ; and theſe are of ſeveral ſorts and 
materials : being in ſome places covered with 
Graſs, and in otbers as bare as the Seaſhore : 
and thoſe bare places do conſilt ſometimes of 
Gravel, 
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Gravel, and an innumerable number of Rock. 
fragments from a pound weight to twenty, Ge, 
and are ſometimes compoſed of huge Stones 
from an hundred pound weight to ſeveral 
Tins. 

3. In the Valleys of Linanberys and Nant- 
Plhrankon, the People find it neceſſary to rid 
their Grounds often of the Stones which the 
VMowuntain flocds b1 mg down ; and yet notwith. 
ſtandinr this care,” they often loſe confiderable 
parcels of Land. : 

4. 1 afirm, That by this means not only ſuch 
Mountains as conhſt of much Farth and ſmall 
Stones, or of ſofter Rocks and ſuch as are more 
eaſily difſeluble , are thus waſted, but alſo the 
hardeſt Rocks in Wales; and they feem to be 
as weighty, and of as firm and cloſe a texture 
as Marble it ſelf. It happen'd in the V., alley 
of Nant-Pt;rancon, Anno 1605. that part of 
a Reck of one of the impendent Cliffs, call q 
\r tly (V. E, became /o wirdermined q donut tlef 
Ly the continual Rains and [ſul terraneous ems 
of I} ater c calroned by them ) that lo/mg its 
bold it fel! down in ſeveral pieces, aud in its 
pajage down a ſl - 4 d CLATTY Cliff, diflodacd 
thoufas 's of ether Stones, whereof many were 
intercepted ere they came down to the Valicy, 
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one great Stone, the biggeſt remaining þrece of 
the broken Rock, made ſuch a Trench in its de- 
ſcent, as the ſmall Mountain rills commonly 
run in ; and when it came down to the plain 
Ground, it continued its paſſage through a ſmall 
Meadow, and a conſiderable Brook, and lodg- 
ed it ſelf on the other fide it. From hence [ 
gather that all the other vaſt Stones that lye 
in our mountainous Valleys, have by ſuch Ac- 
cideuts as this fallen down. Unleſs perhaps 
we may do wetter to refer the greateſt part of 
them to the Univerſal Deluge. For confider- 
ing there are ſome thouſands of them in theſe 
two Valleys [of Lhanberys and Nant-Phran- 
con] whereof ( for what [ can learn ) there 
are but two or three that have fallen in the 
memory of any Man now living : in the ordina- 
ry courſe of Nature we ſhall be compelled to 
allow the reſt many thouſands of years more 
then the Age of the World. So far Mr. 
Lloyd. 

To this Jaſt Particular, and for a further 
account ct it, nay be added, Tiat fometimes 
there happen ſtrange and violent Storms and 
Hurricanes, wherem the Rain 1s driven with 
that force upon the tops and {;des of the 
Mountains by furious and tempcſtuous 
Winds, as to do more execution upon them 
by breaking in p.eces, tearing, and throwing 
Gown Rocks and Stoncs, in a 1cw days, then 

in 
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in the ordinary courſe of Nature, by the y- 
ſual Weather 1s cfic&ed in many hundred 
years. 

2, By rcaſon of the abundance of Earth 
thus waſhed off the Mountains by ſhots of 
Rain, and carricd down with the Floods to 
the Sea; about the out-lcts of the Rivers, 
where the violent Motion of the Water cea- 
les, ſetling to the bottom, and raiſing it up 
by degrecs above the Surface of the Water, 
the Lanc continually gains upon, and drives 
back rhe Sea : The Egyptian Pharos or Light- 
houſe of old time ſtood in an Iſland a good 
diſtance trom Land, which is now joyned to 
the Continent, the interjacent Fretum having 
been filled up by the Silt brought down by 
the River Nilus in the time of the Flood 
ſubſiding there. Indeed the ancient Hiſto- 
rians do truly make the whole Land of E- 
gypt to have been 33g» mo12442 , rhe Gitt of 
the River, and by this means gained from 
the Sea. Seneca in the ſixth Book of lus 
Nat. Queſt. chap. 26. gives this account, 
Agyptus ex limo tota concrevit. 7 antum enin 
(/ Homero fides) aberat a continenti Pharos, 
quantum navis diurno curſu metiri plens lata 
welis poteſl. Sed continenti admota eſt, 
7, lids enim defluens Nilus , multumgqne ſe- 


cum limum trahens, & eum ſubinde apponent 
prioribus terris, Agyptum anniuo mcremento 


ſemper 
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ſemper ultra tulit. Tnde pinguis & limoſi ſol: 
eſt, nec ulla intervalla in ſe habet ; ſed cre- 
vit in ſolidum areſcente limo, quo preſſa erat 
& cedens ſtruftura, Fc. that is, all Egypt 1s 
but a Concretion of Mud, For (if Homer 
may be belteved) the Pharos was as far di- 
ſtant from the Continent, as a Ship with full 
fail could run in a days time; but now it is 
joyned to it. For Nilus flowing with troubled 
Waters brings down a great deal of Mud and 
Silt, and adding it to the old Land, carries 
on Egypt further and further ſtill by an aniu- 
al increaſe. Hence it is of a fat and muddy 
Soil, and hath no pores or cavities in it. And 
this Reaſon he gives why it is not troubled with 
Farthquakes. Which allo may be the Rea- 
fon why it hath no freſh Springs and Foun- 
tains : For though indced Dr. Ro#in/on dotl 
very probably impute its want of Kain and 
Springs to the want of Mountains ; yet be- 
caule (as we ſhall atterwards prove) Springs 
may be derived from Mountains at a good 
diftance, I know not whether all Mountains 
are ſo far remote trom Feypt , as that there 
may be no ſubterranecous Channels oft that 
kngth as to derive the Water even thither 
'rom them ; and therctore probably onz 
Realon of their wanting of Springs may be 
the denſity and thicknets of the Soul, where- 
by it becomes impenetrable to the Water ; 

V and 
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and it may be, ſhould they ule the fame 
Artifices thcre, which the Inhabitants ot the 
lower Auſtria, and of the Territory of 
Modena and Bologna in Ttaly do, that is, di 
and bore quite through this Coat of Mud 
till they come to a Sand or looſer Earth, 
they might in Ike manner procure them- 
ſelves Fountains of ſpringing Water. Thus 
by reaſon of the great Rivers, Po, Athefis, 
Brenta , and others, whuch empty them- 
{elves into the Lagwwe , or Shallows about 
Fenice in Italy, and in timcs of Floods brin 
down thither great ſtore of Earth , thoſe 
Lagune are in Janger to be in time atterrated, 
and with the City ſituate in the midſt of 
ot them, added to the firm Land, rhey be- 
ing already bare at every Ebb, only Chan- 
nels maintain'd trom all the neighbouring 
Places to the City, not without conſiderable 
Charge to the State in Engines and Labour- 
ers in ſome places to clear them of the Mud, 
wherewith otherwiſe they would indanger 
to be obſtrutcd and choaked up; which 
Engin=s they cell Cava-fango's. Thus in the 
Camarg,, or Iſle that the River Rhoſne makes 
near Arles in Provence, there hath been o 
much latcly gained from the Sea , that the 
Watcl-tower had, in the memory of ſome 
Men living 1665. been removed forward 
three times, as we were there informed. 
Anc 
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And it ſeems to me probable, that the whole 
Low-Countreys were thus gained from the 
Sea : For YVarenius 1n his Geography tells 
us, That ſinking a Well at Amfterdam, at 
near an hundred foot depth , they met with 
a bed or floor of Sand and Cockle-ſhells ; 
whence 1t is evident, one would think,that of 
old time the bottom of the Sea lay fo deep, 
and that that hundred foot thickneſs of 
Earth above the Sand, aroſe from the Sedi- 
ments of the Waters of thole great Rivers, 
the Rhine, Scheld, Maes, &c. which there- 
abouts emptied themſelves into the Sea, and 
in times of Floods brought down with them 
abundance of Earth trom the upper Grounds: 
The ſame Original doubtleſs had that great 
Level of the Fens, running through the Iſle 
of Ely, Holland in Lincolnſhire, and Marſh- 
land in Norfolk. That there hath been no 
ſmall quantity of Earth thus brought down, 
appears allo in that along the Channels of 
moſt great Rivers , as tor Example, the 
Thames and Trent in England, elpecially near 
their Mouths or Out-lets, berween the 
Mountains and higher Grounds on each fide, 
there are large Levels and Plains, which ſeem 
to have been originally part of the Sea, 
raiſed up, and atterrated by Earth and Silt 
brought down by thole Rivers in great 
Flooks. 
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Strals in the firſt Book of his Geography 
much to thus purpoſe ; H 7 TE 6502098 
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And aftcr a wink, he adi's, Or: ey 20 
19. TE o/ 235 22) T7 —_— 7THy ST: TH 
AS 1LAAV [5 ZMEV'1 av GL UE, 45 2 TH C4 
Tk ' molar Exton, Thar 1s, For this 
landing up an aticrration of a. Skirts ot 
the Sea , is lor the moſt part abour the 
mouths of Rivers, as about the Outr-lcts of 
iter tlic places called -/ 3» and the Deterts 
of Scyt/-7a : abour thote of Phaſes the Sea- 
coalt ©: Colchis, which 15 fandy, and low, 
and {oft ; ang [he wo «don and Iris all The- 
miſcyra, tic Plain of tliv Amazons, and th 
molt 
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moſt part of S;deve. And the like may be 
laid of other Rivers. For all of them imi- 
tate the Nile, adding to the Continent or 
Mainhad the part I; .ng bcſore their mouths, 
loine 1aore, forne les: thole lels, that bring 
not down much Mud; and thoſe more, that 
run a great way over folt and loſe Ground, 
and receive many Torrents : Of which kind 
is the River Pyramw, which hath added a 
great part of its Land to Cilicia. Concern» 
ing which there is an Oracle come abroad, 
unporting, That there will a time come in 
future Ages, when the River Pyramus ſhall 
carry on the Shore and Land up the <ca 
as far as Cyprus... . .. S0 it mightintime 
happen that the whole Sea ſhould gradually 
be landed up, beginning from the Stores, it 
the Effuſions of the Rivers, that 1s, the Earth 
and Mud they bring down did ſpread fo wide 
as to be continuous. Thus far Strabo, But 
the Oracle he mentions, predifting the car- 
rying on and continuation of Czlicza as far as 
Cyprus, and the joyning that Iſland to the 
Continent, proves falle ; there having not 
been as yet, that we hear or read of,any con- 
iiderable advance made towards it, in almoſt 
2079 Years, 

Now the Rain thus continually waſhing 
away, and carrying down Earth from ti.: 
Mountains and higher Grounds, aa rai: 
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up the Valleys near the Sea, as long as there 
is any deſcent for the Rivers, ſo long will 
they continue to run, carry forward the low 
Ground, and ſtreighten the Sea ; which al- 
ſo by its working, by realon of the decli- 
vity, caſily carr:es down the Earth towards 
the lower and middle part of its Channel 
[ alvews ] and by degrees may fill it up. 
Monficur Loubere in lis late Voyage to Sj 
am, takes notice of the increaſe of the Banks 
and Sands in and near the Mouths of the 
great Rivers of the Oriental Kingdoms, 
occaſion'd by the Sediments brought down 
from the Countries by the ſeveral Streams ; 
{o that, ſays he, the Navigation into and up 
thole Rivers grows more and more difficult, 
and may in proceſs of time be quite inter- 
ruptcd. The ſame Obſervation, I believe, 
may Le made in moſt of our great Euro- 


'pxan Rivers, v licrcein new Beds are rais'd, 


and old ones enlarged. Morcover, the Clouds 
ſtill povring cov n Rain upon the Farth,it will 
deſcerd as tar as thuae isany declivity ; and 
where that fails it will ſtagnzte, and joyning 
with Sca,cover firſt the 5kuts of the Earth,and 
ſo Ly cegrees lvghcr and higher, till the 
whole be covered. 

To this we may add, that ſome aſſiſtance 
toward tte leveling of the Mountains, may 
CE comributed by the Courſes and Catar- 

rats 
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rats of ſubterrancous Rivers waſhing away 
the Earth continually , and weakning their 
foundations, ſo by degrees cauſing them to 
founder, ſubſide, and tall in. That the Moun- 
tains do daily diminiſh, and many of them 
fink ; that the Valleys are railed; that the 
Skirts of the Sea are atterrated, no man can 
deny. That thelc things muſt needs in pro- 
cels of time have a very conſiderable and 
great effe&t, is as evident 5 which what ciſe 
can it be, then that we have mentioned ? 
Moreover, towards this levelling oft the 
Mountains, and filling up of the Sea, the fire 
allo contributes its Mite, For the burning 
Mountains or Fulcano's, as tor example A#r- 
xa and Veſuvius, vomit at times out of their 
Bowels ſuch prodigious quantities of Sand 
and Aſhes, and with that force, that they 
are by the Winds carried and diſperſed all 
over the Country , nay traaſported over 
Seas into foreign and remote Regions ; but 
let fall ſo copiouſly in the circumjacent places, 
as to cover the Earth to a conſiderable thick- 
nels; and not only ſo, but they alſo pour 
forth Floods of melted Stones, Minerals and 
other Materials, that run downas low as the 
Sea, and fill vp the Havens , as of old one 
near Catana; and make Moles and Promon- 
tories or Points, as in the laſt Eruptions both 
of Aitna and Veſuvius ; the Tops of the'e 
V 4 Mountains 
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Mountains falling in and ſubſiding propor- 
tionably to the quantity of the ejected mat- 
cr, as Borellus proves. Mecting with a 
quoration in Dr. Hakewil's Apology out of 
Joſephus Blancanus his Book De Mund: Fa- 
erica, | carneſtly deſired 19 get a tight of 
t14t Book, but could not procure ic till the 
Copy of this Diſcourſe was out of my hands 
ail (ent up to London in order to its printing, 
But then obtaining it, I found it (o exactly 
conſonant to my own thoughts, and to what 
L have here written conceraing that Subject; 
and ſome Particulars occurring therein by 
mc omitted,that I could notforbear tranſlating 
the whole Diſcourle-into Eng/iſh , and at 
nexing it to this Chapter, elpecially becauſe 
the Book is not commonly to be met with. 
The Diſcourſe is firſt ſet down in lus Book 
De locis Mathematicis Ariſtotelis more at 
large, and afterward repeated in his Book 
De Mundi Fabrica more briefly. 

Perzratum Lettori fore exiſtimavi, fi rem 
ſeit dignifſinam expoſuers, Ec, I thought 
It mig!:t be very acceptable to the Reader, 
it I ſhoaid diſcover to luma thing molt wor- 
tivto bu known ; which I have loag ago, 
21d for 2 Jong time obſerved, and am daily 
more contre in : fp=cially izeing no for- 
mc Writer that 1 know of hath publiſhed 
any ting concerning it, {t isrhis, That the 

SO 
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Superficies of the whole Earth, which is now 
rough and uneven by reaſon of Mountains 
and Valleys, and fo only rudely Spherical, 
is daily from the very beginning -of the 
World reducing to a per 7 roundnels, in 
ſo much that it will neceflarily come to 
paſs in a natural way, that it be one day o- 
verflown by the Sea, and rendred unhabit- 
ble. 

Firſt then, that we may clearly appre- 
hend the Cauſes of this thing, we mult lay 
down as a Foundation trom Holy Writ , 
That the Terraqueous Globe_ was - in the 
beginning eaducd with a-more pericct Sphe- 
rical Figure, that 1s, - without any 1nequa» 
litics of Mountains and Valleys : and that 
it was wholly covered with the Sea, and fo 
altogether unfit for Terreſtrial Animals to 
inhabit : but it was then rendred habitable, 
when by the beck or command of its Crea- 
tor che greateſt part of the Land was tran(- 
lated trom one place to another, whereupon 
here appeared the hollows ot the Seas, there 
the licights of the Mountains : And all the 
Watcrs which bctore covered the lace of 
the whole Earth rcceded, and flowing down 
filied thote deprefled and hollow places ; and 
this Congregation vt .\aters was called the 
Sea. Hence ſome grave Authors doubt not 
to aflert, That the Mountains were made 


up 
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up of that very Earth which before filled 
the Cavities of the Sea. Whence it follows, 
that the Earth as now it is, mountainous 
and elevated above the Waters, hath not 
its Natural Figure, but is in a violent ſtate: 
but Nullum wvielentum eff perpetuum. Beſides 
the Earth being heavier then the Water, 
none of its parts ought to be extant and a 
pear above its Superficies ; and yet we ſee 
that the Earth is really higher than the Seca, 
eſpecially the mountainous parts of it: in 
which reſpe&t alſo both Land and Water 
are in a violent ſtate, Wherefore it is v 
convenient to the Nature of both, that they 
ſhould daily return towards their ancient 
and primigenial ſtate and figure, and ac- 
cordingly we affirm that they do fo. 

Moreover, we ſay that the Waters, both 
of Rains and Rivers, are the Cauſe of this 
Reſtitution, as will appear by the following 
Obſervations, 

Firſt we (ce that Rivers do daily fret and 
undermine the Roots of the Mountains , fo 
that here and there from moſt Mountains 
they canſe great Ruins and Precipices, 
whence the Mountains appear broken : and 
the Earth fo fallen from the Mountains the 
Rivers carry down to the lower places. 
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From theſe Corroſions of the Rivers pro- 
ceed theſe flow, but great Ruines, called, La- 
bine a labendo ; in which ſome Streets, and 
whole Villages are precipitated into the Ri- 
vers. 

2, We daily (ec, that the Rain-waters 
waſh away the Superjicies of the Monntains, 
and carry them down to the lower places. 
Hence it comes to pals, that the higher 
Mountains are alſo harder and more ſtony 
than the reſt, by me21s whereof they better 
reſiſt the Water. Hciice 2i'+ 1t comes to pals, 
that ancient Buildings in Mountains, their 
Foundations being by _— diſcovered, 
prove not very durable. For which reaſon 
the Foundations of the Roman Capitol are now 
wholly extaut above ground ; which of old, 
at its firſt erection, were ſunk very deep in- 
toit. This ſame thing all the In!:abitants of 
the Mountains do confirm ; all ſaying, that 
this lowering of Mountains was long ſince 
known to them; for that formerly ſome 
Intermeaiate Mountains intercepted the fight 
of a Caſtle, or Tower, ſituate in a more re- 
mote Mountain ; which after many Years 
the intervenient Mountain being depreſlcd, 
came clearly into view. And George Agricola 
is 01 Opinion ( which I very much approve 
ct ) iiz.c the Rivers produced the Mountains 
and IH:lls in this manner. In the beginning 
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of theWorld there were not ſo many particular 
divided Mountains, but only perpetual emi. 
nent Ridges of Land, not diſſected into & 
many Valleys as we now {ce. So, for ex- 
ample, our Appemnine was at firſt one conti 
nucd eveneminent Ridge of Land, not divi. 
ded into any particular Mountains and Hills 
by interveming Vallcys,as now it 1s: but that 
atccr the Rivers began to flow down from 
the top ol it, by little and little tretting and 
corroding the Ground, they made Valleys, 
and daily more and more ; and by this 
mcans the whole Apexnine came to be divi- 
ded into many Hills and Mountains. 

3. In Plains we ce the direftly contrary 
happens : for the Plains are daily more and 
more elevated, becauſe the Waters do let fall 
in the plain and hollow places the Earth they 
brought down with them trom the Moun- 
tains. Hence we lce that ancient Buildings 
in ſuch placcs are almoſt wholly buricd in 
the ground. So in Rome, at the toot of the 
Capitoline Mountain, we ſee the Triumphal 
Arch of Septimius almoſt wholly overwhelm- 
ed inthe Earth : and every-where 1n ancient 
C1:ics many Gates and Doors of Houſes al- 
molt landed up, little thereof being extant 
above ground. 
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From which it appears, that this ſinking 
and demerſion of Buildings into the Earth 1s 
a maniteſt ſign of their Antiquity, which is 
lo much the greater, by how much the deep- 
er they are ſunk. So, tor example, at Bono- 
wa in Italy, many of the ancient Gates of the 
City, which the Bologneſe call Torreſotti, 
arc very deeply funk, which 1s a certain ar- 
gument of their Antiquity, and thence it ap- 
pears to be true that Hiſtories relate, that 
they were built in the time of S. Petronius, 
about 1200 Years ago. But here it 15 to be 
noted, that other things agreeing, thole are 
deeper depreſſed that are built in lower pla- 
ces than thoſe in higher, tor the realon a- 
bove-faid. So at Boxonta, that old Port cal- 
led, 1! Torreſotto di $8. Georgio, 15 deeplier 
buried, or landed up, than that which 1s cal- 
led, 17 Torreſotto di Stra Caſtilione, becaule 
that 1s ſituated in a lower place, and there- 
'ore the Earth is more caſfily raiſed up about 
it, 

4. The fame is affirmed by Architcas, 
Who when they dig their Foundations, do e- 
very-where in plain places firſt of all remove 
the Earth whuch they call Commora {loole or 
ſhaken} which is mixt with Fragments of 
Wood, Iron, Rubbiſh, Coyns, ancient Urns, 
and other things ; which when it is thrown 
2ut, thev come to another furt of Earth that 
| hath 
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hath never been ſtirred, but is ſolid, com- 
pat, and not mixt with any heterogeneous 
things, eſpecially artificial That moved 
[ Commora ) aad impure Earth, is it which 
the Waters live by lrtle and little brought 
down from the Iighec to ch more depreſſ 
places, which is not every-where ot equal 
deptli, But now becauſe in the Mountains 
there is no where found ſuch moved or new 
Earth, as is plain from the Experience of 
Archuteds, it is maniteſt that the Mountains 
do by no means grow or encreale, as ſome 
dream. 

5. Our Obſervation is proved from that 
Art which is now much praiſed of elevs- 
ting and landing up depreſſed places by the 
Warers of Rivers, and depreſſing the higher 
by running the Water over them. 

The ſame things happen about the Sea, 
for whereas the bottom of the Sea is more 
depreſſed than the Superficies of the Earth ; 
and all the great Rivers empty theinſelves 
into the Sea, and bring in with them a great 
quantity of Earth and Sand, there muſt needs 
be great Banks or Floors of Earth raiſed up 
about the Sea-ſhores, near the mouths of Rt- 
vers, whereby the Shores muſt neceſſarily 
be much promoted and carried forward in- 
to the Sea, and ſo gain upon it, and compel 
it to recede. 

Tlus 
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This may be proved firſt by the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, lib. 1. Meteor. cap. De permuta- 
tione terra ac mars ; and that of the ancient 
Geographers and Hiſtorians. To omit that 
Proot from Egypt » Ariſtotle's {econd exam- 
ple of this landing up of the Sea, is the Re- 
gion of Ammonia, whole Lower and Mari- 
time places (faith he ) it's clear, were by 
this landing up firſt made Pools and Fens, 
and in procels of time thele Pools were dry- 
ed up, and raifed to be firm Land, by Earth 
brought down. A third example is that of 
the Meotu palus, whole $kirts are fo grown 
up by what the Rivers bring down, that the 
Waters will not carry any _ ſo great 
Ships, as they would have done ſixty Years 
ago. A fourth is the Thracian Boſphorus, 
which for brevity's ſake may be ſeen 1a him. 
Add hereto in the fifth place, the Teſtimony 
of Pliny, who tells us, that much new Land 
hath been added to the Earth, not only 
brought in by the Rivers, but deſerted by 
the Sea. 

So the Sea hath receded ten Miles 
from the Port of Ambracia, and five from 
that of Athens, and in ſeveral other places 
more or leſs. What he adds out of Strabo, 
—_— the River Pyramw is already en- 
tred, 

6. New 
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6. Neither are later and nearer Exper; 
ments want.ng. Ot old time Ravenna ttood 
upon the bri:k ot the Sea-ſhore, which is 
now by realon vt the landing up the Shallows 
tar diſtant trom it. The Sea waſhcd the Walls 
of Padua, '\whnich is now Twemy hve Miles 
remote clierctrom, In tine, our Rhene 0! Bu 
logna, tiiough i Le but a tmalf Torrent, yet 
na tzw Years fince it hath been by an ar- 
tificial Cur let into the Po, it hath fo filled it 
up, ani cbitrudted its Channel with Sand 
and Ntud, that ir hath much cadamaged the 
neighbuuring Fickts. Sec:ng then by theſe 
Yarious *2Yerations 0! yang and Wit, ce 
is daily cut thorr, and driven back, and its 
Batin or R<cepeavie ttrairned, and ttic bots 
tom ther£ ft {ugg it will necettarity come 
to pats 11 t'ne, that it aill begin to over- 
now ; as LOW it nanyens 1 Many DIAces, tot 
examnalc. int. £6, Dances, and Holland 
Shores, ut WW: pig ey 2rz torced to 
eret and - Q1:tan lorg and mg) Banks 
yd Fenc ot the 
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of the Earth by the attuſion ot the Waters, 
will te again rendred unhabirable, as at firſt 
it was 1n the beginning ot the World ; and 
the Earth and Water will return to their 
primitive ſtate and figure , in which they 
ougl1t naturally to reſf 

Hence we may deduce tome Contectaries 
worthy to be known ; v:z. That thc World, 
or at leaſt rhe Earth, was not endued with 
that Figure which we now fee; neither can 
the World endure for cver. For it this 
mountainous Figure had been in it from FE- 
ternitv, all thols protuberancies cf the 
Mountains bac been long ſince eaten away 
and wattea or conjured by the Warcrs 
Nor can thus MV orid be Ercrnal ; becauſe, as 
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Thus far Blancanus, whole Sentiments 
and Obſervations concerning this matter 
thus punctually concurring and according 
with mine, to my great wonder and fatil- 
faction, 1 could not but think that the Con- 
cluſion hath a high degree of probability, 
Only he takes no notice, that in compenla- 
tion of what the Rivers gain from the Sea 
about their Outlets, the Sea may gain trom 
the Land by undermining and waſhing a- 
way the Shores that are not rocky , (as we 
{ce it doth in our own Country ) perhaps as 
muct: as it loſes, according to the Vulgar 
I'roverb bctore remembred. However, all 
contributes towards the filling up of the Sea, 
and bringing on an Inundation , as I ſhall 
aiterwards ſhew. 

But it may be objected, That if the Wa- 
tz1s will thus naturally and neceſſarily in 
proccls of time again overflow and cover the 
Earch, how can God's Promiſe and Cove- 
nant be made good, Gem. 9.11. That there 
ſhould net any more be a Flood to deſtroy the 
Farth, 

To v hicl I anſwer, x. That though this 
would tullow in a natural way, yet the pow 
cr of Ged may inrerpole to prevent it, and 

2. Though it 
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N:.:* come to pals in the Courle of Nature, 
yt would ic be after fo many Ages, that it 
15 
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isnot at all likely the World ſhould laſt fo 
long : but the Conflagration or Deſtruction 
of it by Fire, predicted by the Scriptures, 
will certainly prevent it. 3. Poſlibly there 
may be ſomething in Nature which may ob- 
viate this Event, though to us at preſent 
unknown, which Il am the more inclinable 
to believe, becauſe the Earth doth not haſten 
o faſt towards it as ſome of the Ancients 
imagined, and as the aftivity of ſuch Cau- 
{cs might ſeem to require, as | have already 
ntimared, 

Varenius in his Geography putting the 
Queſtion, Whether the Ocean may again 
come to cover all the Earth, and make an 
Univerſal Deluge ; an{wers, That we may 
conceive a way how this may niturally come 
to pals. The manner thus; Suppoſing that 
the Sea by its continual working doth un- 
dermine and waſh away the Shores and 
Cliffs that are not rocky, an! c2rry the 
Firth thereof down towards the middle, or 
deepeſt parts ot its Channel, and {55 BY de» 
prees fill it up. By doing tlus perpetually, 
t may, 1n a long (ucce!lion of Tune, carry 
al away, and it fc]: cover the whole Earth. 
Thit it doth thus ſubvert and waſh away 
ie Shores un many places 15 1 Experience 
trav. About Dort 1n Holland and Dullart 
in Frieſland, and in Zealand many V iNages, 
A 2 tome 
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ſome ſay Three hundred,have been drown'd 
by the encroachments of the Sea, as ſome of 
their Towers and Steeples {till extant above 
the Waters do teſtifie. On the Tuſcan ſhore, 
Kircher tells us, That not far from Ligors 
be himſelf had obſerved a whole City under 
Water, that had been in former times 
drown'd by the Inundation of the Sea. And 
over againſt Pateol; in the Sinus of Baza, he 
tells us, That in the bottom of the Sca,there 
are not only Houles, but the Traces and 
Footſteps of the Streets of ſome City ma- 
nitcſtly diſcernable. And in the County of 
Suffolk, almoſt the whole Town of Done- 
wich, with the adjacent Lands, hath been 
undermined and devourcd by the Sea. 

This waſhing away of the Shores is, [ 
conceive, in great mcalurc to be attributed 
to the forcmentioned {treiglhtning and cut 
ting ſhort ot the Sea, by the Earth and Silt 
!har in the times of Floods are brought 
Cown into ut by the Rivers. For the Vulgar 
lavca Provceiial Tradition, That what the 
Sea loſes in one place, it gains in another. 
And both together dovery handfomly make 
out and expirn, how tic karth in a natural 
Wat, may Be reguccd tO its primitivc ſtate 
1 tlic Creation, when the Waters covered 
te and, Bur this according to the K+ 
Ire procecdings of Nature , would not 

Come 
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come to pals in many Ages, I might ſay, in 
Ages of Ages : Nay, ſome think, that thoſe 
valt Ridges and Chains of Mountains, which 
run through the middle of the Continents, 
are by realon of their great height, weight 
and folidiry, too great a Morſel ever to be 
devoured by the Jaws of the Sca. Bur whe- 
ther they be or not, I need not dilpute, 
though 1 incline to the Negative , becauſe 
this is not the diſſolution the Apoſtle here 
ſpeaks of, which muſt be by Fire. 

But I muſt not here diſlemble an Objei- 
on I ſee may be made, and that 1s, That the 
Superficies of the Earth is fo far trom being 
depreſſed , that it is continually clevatcd. 
For in ancient Buildings , we {ce the Earth 
raiſed laugh above the toot of them. So the 
Pantheon at Rome, which was at firſt aſcen- 
cd up to by many [ eight ] Steps, 15 now 
deſcended down to by as many. The Baſis 
ind whole Pedeſtal of Trajan's Pillar there 
was buried in the Earth. 

Dr. Tancred Robinſon in the year 1633. 
obſerv'd in ſome places the Walls of 6/4 Rome, 
to lye Thirty and Forty ' Foot under Gromd ; 
ſo that he thinks the greater part of the 
Remains of that fameus Ancient City 1s til 
buried, and undiſcovered ; the prodigious 
beaps of Ruins and Rubliſh incloſed within 
the Vineyards and Gardens leing not half 
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dig'd up or ſearcht, as they might te, the 
tops of Pillars peeping up and down. And in 
our ovn Country we find many Ancient 
Roman Pavemenis at {ome depth under 
Ground My Lzarned and Ingemous Friend 
Mr. Edward Loyd, not long fince inform'd 
of one, that huniclt has een buried deep 
in the Churcit-y aid at Whycheſter 1n Gloceſter. 
ſhire. Nay, the Earth in time will grow 
over and kury the Bodies ot gre2r Timber 
Trees, that have been iallen, 254 Ive lag 
upon it ; which is made one gre?! »:al-n, 
that ſuch great numbers{(even uw h-',- * oods) 
of Subtcrrancous Trees are frequently met 
with, and dug up at vaſt depths in the Spa- 
wiſh and Dutch Netherlands, as well as in 
many places ot- this INand of Great Bri- 
ea. 

To v:..h Taulwer, as to Buildings, 1.The 
Ruins and Rulltiſn of the Cities wherein 
thcy ſtcod , might be conceived to bury 
tncm as deep as they now lye under ground. 
And by this mcans it's hikely the Romas 
Pavements we find, might come to be co- 
veied to that Tieight we mentioned. For 
triat the places where they occur, were an- 
cently Kowan Towns fubverted and ruined, 
may cafily be proved; as particularly in 
tins We meation'd, from the Termination 
Cheſter ; whatever Town or Village hath 
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that addition to its Name, having been anci- 
eatly a Roman Town or Camp: Cheſter ſeem- 
ing to be nothing but Cara, 

2, It is to be conlider'd, That weighty 
Buildings do in time overcome the reſiſtance 
of the Foundation, unleſs it be a folid Rock ; 
and ſink into the ground. 

Nay, the very oft Water, lying long up- 
on the bottoms of the Sea or Pools, doth (6 
compreſs and fadden them by its weight, 
that the very Roads that are continually 
beaten with Horſes and Carriages, are not 
lo firm and (ad : And in the Sea, the nearer 
you dig to the Low Water-Mark; ſtill the 
ladder and firmer it is: andit's probable till, 
the turther the (adder ; which ſeems to be 
confirmed by the ſtrong fixing of Anchors. 
[ This firmneſs of the Sand, by the weight 
of the incumbent Water, the People inhabi- 
ting near the Sea are (o ſenſible of, that [ 
have ſeen them boldly ride through the 
Water croſs a Channel three Miles broad, 
before the Tide was out, when in ſome 
places it reacht to the Horles Belly. ]J A 
ſemblance whereof, we have in Ponds , 
which being newly digg'd, the Water thac 
runs into them, ſinks ſoon into the Earth, 
and they become dry agun, till after ſome 
time, by often filling, the Farth becomes 
{0 ſolid, through the weiglit ol the Wa- 
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ter, that they leak no more, but hold Water 
up to the brink. Wittie Scarborough Spaw, 
p. 86. 

What force a gentle, if continual preſſure 
hath, we may underſtand allo by the Roots 
of Trees, which we ſee will ſometimes 
pierce through the Chinks of Stone Walls, 
and in time make great Cracks and Rifts in 
them ; nay, will get under their very Foun- 
dations. The tender Roots of Herbs over- 
come tle refiſtance of the ground, and make 
their way through Clay or Gravel. By the 
by, we may here take Notice, that one rea- 
ton wi.y plowing, harrowing, fiſting, or any 
comminution ot the Earth, renders it more 
[ruitful, is, becauſe the Roots of Grals, Corn, 
and other Herbs can, with more facility, 
creep alroad, and multiply their Fibres in 
the Lo'ir and joofe Earth 

Thar the rotting of Grafs, and other Hepbs 
vrun tie ground, may in ſome places raile 
iis Seporfores of it, | will not deny ; that 
;*, in Gardens and Encloſures, where the 

ound 15 rank, and no Cattel are admitted 
:2 Cat off the Fog or long Grafls : but elle- 
where, the raifing of the Superficies of the 
Faith 1s very Iitle and inconſiderable ; and 
cone at all, unlkls in ievel Grounds, which 
ave but httle declivity : For otherwile the 
Soyl would by this time have come to be of 
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a very great depth, which we find to be but 
ſhallow. Nor do I think, that ſo much as 
the Trunks of fall'n Trees, are by this means 
covered ; but rather, that they fink by their 
own weight, in time overcoming the reſiſt- 
ance of the Earth, which without much dif- 
ficulty yields, being ſoaked and foftned by 
the Rains inſinuating into it, and keeping 1t 
continually moiſt in Winter-time. But if 
theſe Buildings be ſituate in Valleys, it is 
clear, that the Earth brought Cown trom the 
Mountains by Rain, may tcrve to land them 
up. Again, the Supcrficies of the Earth 
mav be raiſed ncar the Sea Coaſt, by the 
continual blowing up of Sand by the Winds. 
This happens often in Norfo/t, and in Corn- 
wall, where | obſerved a fair Church, viz. that 
of the Pariſh called Lalant, which is the 
Mother Church to St. Foes, and above two 
Miles diſtant from the Sca, almoſt covercd 
with the Sand ; litcle being extant above ir, 
but the Steeple and Ridge of the Root, Nay, 
a great part of St. Foes itlelt lics butied in 
the Sand : and I was told there, that in one 
Night there had been a whole Street of Hou- 
les fo covered with Sand, that in the Morn- 
ing they were -fain to dig thicir way out of 
their Houſes through it. All along the We- 
ſlern Shoar of Wales, there arc great Hills of 
Sand thus blown up by the Wind, We ob- 
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ſerved alſo upon the Coaſt of Flanders and 
Holland, the like ſandy Hills, or Downs, 
from which Weſterly Winds drive the Sand 
a great Way into the Country. But there 
are not many places liable to this Accident, 
viz, where the bottom of the Sea 1s ſandy, 
and where the Wind moſt frequently blows 
from off the Sea; where the Wind ſets 
from the Land toward the Sea this happens 
not ; where it is indifferent, it muſt in rea- 
ſon carry oft as much as it brings on, ualels 
other Cauſes hinder. 


* + =, al * 


The Second poſſible Cauſe of the World's De- 
ftruftion in a Natural Way, the Extintlion 
of the Sun, 


Il. HE poſlibility of the Sun's extin- 
ion. Of which Accident I ſhall 

give an Account in Dr. More's words, 1n the 
laſt Chapter of his Treatiſe of the Immortali- 
ty of the Soul. © This ( faith he ) though 
«* it may ſcem a Panick Fear at firſt ſight ; 
« yet if the mattcr be throughly examined, 
* there will appear no contemptible Rea- 
* {ons that may induce Men to ſuſpect, that 
* it may at laſt fall out, there having been 
«c at 
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' at certain times ſuch near Offers in Nature 
* rowards this {fad Accident already. Pliny 
ſpeaks of it as a thing not untrequent, that 
there ſhould be, Prodigioft & longiores Solis 
defelus, quali occiſo Dittatore Clare & An- 
tomiano kn totius anni pallore continuo, Fiſt, 
Nat. lib. 2. cap. 30. Prodigious and laſting 
defetls of the Sun, ſuch as happened when 
Cxlar the Diftator was ſlain ; and in the 
War with Anthony, when it was continually 
pale and gloomy for a whole Tear. The like 
happened in Juſtinian's time, as Cedrenus 
writes ; when for a whole Year together the 
Sun was of a very dim and duskiſh Hue, as 
if he had bcen in a perpetual Ecliple : And 
in the time of Zrene the Empreſs, it was fo 
dark for ſeventeen days together, that the 
Ships loſt their way in the Sea, and were 
ready to run one againſt another, as Theo- 
phanes reports. But the late accurate Dit- 
covery of the Spots of the Sun by Scheiner, 
and the appearing and diſappearing of Fixr 
Stars and Comets, and the excurſions of thele 
laſt, do argue it more than poſſible, that alter 
lome vaſt Periods of Time, the Sun may be 
lo inextricably inveloped by the Maculz,that 
he may quite loſe his Light ; and then you 
may eaſily guels what would become of the 
Inhabitants of the Earth. For without his 


viviſick heat, neither could the Earth put 
torth 
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forth any Vegetables for their ſuſtenance ; nei. 
ther if it could, would they be able to bear 
the extremity of the Cold, which muſt needs 
be more rigorous, and that perpetually, than 
it is now under the Poles in Winter time, 
But this accident, tho' it would indeed extin- 
guiſh all Life, yet being quite contrary to a 
Diſſolution by Fire, of which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks, I ſhall paſs it over without further 
conſideration, and proceed to a Third. 


SS CY. 


The Third poſſible Cauſe of the World's De- 
flruftion , The Eruption of the Central 
Fire. 


JIl. H E Poſlibility of the Eruption of 
the Central Fire, it any ſuch there 

be, incloſed in the Earth. It 1s the Fypo- 
thefts of Monſieur des Cartes, that the Earth 
was originally a Star, or great Globe of Fire, 
like the Sun, or one of the Fixt Stars, ſitu- 
ate in the Center of a Yortex continually 
whirling round with it. That by degrees it 
was covered over, or incruftated with Maculz, 
ariſing on its Surface, like the Scum on a 
boyling Pot, which till increaſing and grow- 
ing thicker and thicker, rhe Star m—_ its 
ipht 
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light and activity, and conſequently the mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Vortex about it growing 
more weak, languid, and unable to reſiſt the 
vigorous incroachments of the neighbouring 
Vortex of the Sun; it was at laſt drawn in, 
and wholly abſorpt by it, and forced to com- 
ply with its motion, and make one in the 
Quire of the Sun's Satefites. This whole 
Hypotheſis I do utterly difallow and reject. 
Neither did the Author himſelf (if we may 
believe him ) think it true, that the Earth 
was thus generated. For he ſaith, Quinimo 
ad res natarales melius explicandas, earum 
cauſas altiii's hic repetam quam ipſas unquam 
extitiſſe exiſtimem. Non enim dubium eff, 
quin mundus ab initio fuerit creatus cum 
omni ſua perfettione, ita ut in eo & Sol, & 
Terra, & Luna, & Stellz extiterint...... 
Hoc fides Chriſtiana nos docet ; hocque etiam 
ratio natural plane perſuadet. Attendendo 
enim ad immenſam Dei potentiam, non poſſu- 
mus exiſt imare illum unquam quidquam feciſſe, 


quod non omnibus ſuis numeris fuerit abſolutum, 


That is, Moreover, for the better explicating 
of Natural Things, I ſhall bring them from 
higher or more remote Cauſes than I think the 

ever had. For there is no doubt, but the 
World was originally created in its full per- 
ſeflion, ſo that in it were contained both Sun 
and Moon, and Farth and Stars, &c. For this 
the 
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the Chriſtian Faith teacheth us, and this alſo 
Natural Reaſon doth plainly perſuade ; for at- 
tending to the immenſe Power of God, we can- 
not think that he ever made any thing that 


was not complete in all points. But th& he 
did not believe that the Earth was generated, 
or formed according to his Zypothefis, yet 
ſurely he was of Opinion, that 1t 1s at pre. 
ſent ſuch a Body as he repreſented it after its 
perfe&t Formation, viz. with a Fire in the 
middle, and fo many ſeveral Cruſts or Coats 
inclofing it : elſe would he have given us a 
mere Figment or Romance inſtead of a Body 
ot Philolophy. 

But tho'I do rejet the Hypotbefis ; yet 
the being of a Central Fire in the Earth is nor, 
ſo far as I underſtand, any way repugnant 
to Reaſon or Scripture. For firlt of all, the 
Scripture reprelents Hell as a Lake of Fire, 
Mark 9g. 43, 44, &©c. Revel. 20. 10, 14, 15. 
and likew1fe as a low place beneath the Earth. 
So Pſalm 86.13. and Deut. 32. 22. it 1s cal- 
led the nethermoſt hel. Prov.15. 24. The way 
of liſe is above to the wiſe, that he may depart 
from hell beneath. 2. Many of the Ancients 


underſtand that Article of the Creed; He de- 
fſcended into Hell, ot our Saviour's Deſcent 


into tiat local Hell beneath the Earth, where 
he triumpacd over the Devil, and all the 
Fowers of Darknets. And particularly Ire» 

HICUS 
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veus interprets that ſaying of our Saviour, 
That the Son of man ſhould be three days in 
the heart of the earth, of his being three 
days in the middle of the Earth, which 
could not be meant ( faith he ) of the Se» 
pulchre, becauſe that was hewen out of a 
Rock in its Swperficies. 3. It is a received 
Opinion among the Divines of the Church of 
Rome, that Hell is about the Center of the 
Earth : infomuch as ſome of them have been 
ſolicitous to demonſtrate that there is room 
enough to receive all the Damned,by giving 
us the Dimenſions thereof. 

Neither is it repugnant to tie Hiſtory of 
the Creation in Gene/ts. For tho' indeed Mo- 
ſes doth mention only Water and Earth, as 
the component parts of this Body ; yet doth 
he not aſſert that the Earth is a ſimple, uni- 
form, homogeneous Body ; as neither do 
we, when-we lay, pon the face of the earth, 
or the like. For the Earth, we ſce, is a Maſs 
made up of a multitude of ditterent Species of 
Bodics, Metals, Minerals, Stones, and other 
Foſlils, Sand, Clay, Marle, Chalk, Ec. which 
to all agree in thar they are conſiſtent and 
lolid more or leis, and are in that reſpe&t 
contradiſtinguiſhed to Water ; and together 
compound one Maſs, which we call Earth, 
Whether the interior parts of the Earth be 
made up of lo great a variety of different 
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Bodies, is to us altogether unknown. For 
tho' it be obſerved by Colliers, that the Beds 
of Coals lic one way, and do always dip 
towards the Eaſt, let them go never lo deep; 
ſo that, would it quit coſt, and were it nor 
for the Water, they ſay, they might purſue 
the Bed of Coals to the very Center of 
the Earth, the Coals never failing or comin 

to an end that way ; yet that is bat a ra 

and ungrounded Conje&ture. For what is 
the depth of the protoundeſt Mines, were 
they a Mile deep, to the Semidiameter of the 
Earth ? not as one to four thouland. Com- 
paring this Obſervation of Dipping with my 
Notcs about other Mines, I find that the 
Veins or Beds of all generally run Eaſt and 
Weſt, and dip towards the Eaſt. Of which 
what Account or Reaſon can we give, but 
the motion of the Earth from Weſt co Eaſt ? 
I know (ome ſay, that the Veins, for Exam- 
ple, of Tin and Silver, dip to the North, 
tho' they conlcls they run Eaſt and Weſt, 
which is a thing I cannot underſtand, the 
Veins of thoſe Metals being narrow things. 
Sir Tho. Willoughby, in his tore-mentioned 
Letter writes thus, « | have talked 
with ſome of my Colliers about the lying of 
the Coal, and find, that generally the Baſlet 
end ( as they call it ) lies Weſt, and runs 
deeper toward the Eaſt , allowing about 
twenty 
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twenty Yards in length to gain one in depth ; 
but ſometimes they decline a little from this 
poſture ; tor mine lie almoſt South-Weſt, and 
North-Eaſt. They always fink to the Eaſt 
more or leſs. There may thereiore, for 
ought we know, be Fire about the Center of 
the Earth, as well as any other Body, it it 
can find a Pabulaum, or Fuel there to main- 
tain it, And why may it not ? ſince the 
Fires in thoſe ſubterrancous Caverns of /AZ7- 
na, Yeſuvius, Stromboli, Hecla, and other 
burning Mountains or Yulcano's, have found 
wherewith to feed them for Thouſands of 
Years. And as there are at ſome, tho' un- 
certain Periods of Time, violent Eruptions of 
Fire from the Craters of thoſe Mountains, 
and mighty Streams of melted Materials 
poured torth from thence : ſo why may not 
this Central Fire ia the Earth, ( it any ſuch 
there be ) receiving accidentally extraordi- 
nary ſupplies of convenient Fuel, either 
trom ſome inflammable Matter within, or 
trom without, rend the thick exterior Cortex 
which impriſons it, or finding ſome Vents 
and Iſſues break forth and overflow the 
whole Superficies of the Earth, and byrn up 
all things. This is not impoſſible, and we 
have ſeen ſome Phenomena 1n Nature which 
bid fair rowards a Probability of it. For 
what ſhould be the reaſon of new Stars ap- 
\ Y pearing 
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aring and dilappearing again ; as that no- 
bod _ inCaſſopeta, which at firſt ſhone with 
as great a luſtre as Yenus, and then by d:- 
grees diminiſhing, after ſome two Yeats «a 
niſh'd quite away ? but that by great {upplics 
of combuſtible Matter, the internal Fire ſud- 
denly increaſing in quantity and force, ci- 
ther found, or made its way through the 
Cracks orVents of the Macul& which incloſed 
it, and inan inſtant, as it were, overflowed 
the whole ſurface of the Star, whence pro- 
cceded that illuſtrious Light ; which atier- 
wards again gradually decayed, its ſupply 
failing. Whereas other newly appearing 
Stars, which either have a conſtant ſupply 
of Matter, or where the Fire hath quite dif- 


folved the Maculz, and made them comply 
with its motion, have endured tor a long time, 
as that which now ſhines in the Neck of 
Cygnus, which appears and diſappears at 
certain Intervals. 

But becauſe it is not demonſtrable that 
there is IG Central Fire in the Earth, 


I propole the eruption thereof rather asa pol- 
ſible than probable means of a Conflagration : 
and procced to the laſt means whereby it 
may naturally be effected ; and that is : 


SECT. 
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The Fourth Natural Cauſe of the World's 
Diſſolution, the Earth's Dryneſs and Inflam- 
mability. 


IV. HE Dryaeſs and loflammability of 

the Earth ugder the Torrid Zone, 
with the eruption of the /ulcano's to (et it on 
fire. -/Thaſe that hold the Inclination of the 
Equator to the Fcliptick daily to diminiſh, (fo 
that after the Revolutions of ſome Ages they 
will jump and conſent, tell us, that the Sun- 
beams lying perpendicularly and conſtantly 
on the parts under the Equator, the Ground 
thercabout muſt needs be extremely parch'd 
and rendred apt for Inflammation. But tor my 
part [ own no ſuch Decrement of Inclina- 
tion. And the beſt Mathematicians of our 
Age deny that there hath been any ſince the 
eldeſt Obſervations that are come down to 
us, For tho' indeed Prolomy and Hipparchus 
do make it more than we find it by above 
twenty Minutes, yet that Ditterence is not 
lo conſiderable, but that it may well be 1m- 
pured to the Difterence of Inſtruments, or 
Obſervations in point of Exatnels. So that 
not having decreaſed for Eigitcen hundred 
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Years paſt, there is not the leaſt ground for 
ConjeQture , that it will alter in Eighteen 
hundred Years to come, ſhould the World 
laſt ſo long. And yet if there were luch a 
Diminution, it would not conduce much (fo 
far as [can ſee) to the bringing on of a_Con- 
fligration. For tho' the Earth would be ex- 
tremely dried, and perchance thereby ren- 
dred more inflaminable ; yet the Air being 
by the ſame Heat as much rarified, would 
contain but few nitrous Particles, and (o be 
inept to maintain the Fire, which," we fee, 
cannot live without them: It being much 
deaded by the Sun ſhining upon it ; and burn- 
ing very remiſly in Summer time, and hot 
Weather : For this reaſon in Southern Coun- 
tries, in extraordinary hot Seaſons, the Air 
ſcarce ſufficeth for Reſpiration. Tothe clear- 
ing up of this, let us a little conſider what 
Fire is. It ſeems to conſiſt of three difte- 
rent ſorts of parts. 1. An extremely thin 
and ſubtil Body, whoſe Particles are in a ve- 
ry vehement and rapid motion. 2. (A fup- 
poled) Nitrous Pabulum or Fewel, whuch it 
receives trom the Air. 3. A Salphureous or 
unQuous Pabulum, which it as and preys 
upon , palling generally by the Name of 
Fewel. This 'tore-mentioned ſubtil Body 
agitating the ( ſuppoſed ) Nitrous Particles 
it receives from the Air, doth by their help, 
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2s by Wedges, to uſe that rude ſimilitule, 
penetrate the untuous Bodies, upon which 
it as, and divide them into their immediate 
component Particles, and at length perchance 
into their firſt Principles : which Operation 
is called rhe Chymical Anatomy of mix'd 
Bodies. So we (ee Wood, for Example, di- 
vided by Fire into Spirit, Oyl, Water, Salt, 
and Earth. 

That Fire cannot live without thoſe Par- 
ticles it receives from the Air is manifeſt, in 
that if you preclude the acceſs of all Air, it 
is eniomnitied immediately : and in that, 
where and when the Air is more charged 
with them, as in cold Countries, and cold 
Weather, the Fire rages moſt : That likewiſe 
it cannot be continued without an unfuous 
Pabulum or Fewel, I appeal to the Experience 
of all Men. 

Now then in the rarified Air in the Tor- 
rid Zone, the nitrous Particles being propor- 
tionably ſcattered and thin (et, the Fire that 
might be kindled there would burn but very 
languidly and remiſly, as we faid juſt now : 
And fo the Eruptions of Pulcano's, if any ſuch 
happened, would not be like to do halt the 
Execution there that they would do in cold 
Countries. And yet I never read of any 
ſpreading Conflagration cauſed by the Eru- 
ptions of any Yulcano's, either in hot Coun- 
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tries, or in cold. They uſually caft out 
bundance of thick Smoak like Clouds dark. 
ning the Air : and likewife Aſhes and Stones, 
ſometimes of a vaſt bigneſs ; and ſome of 
them, as YVeſwvius, Floods of Water ; others, 
(as Ztna) Rivers of melted Materials, run- 
ning down many Miles : as tor the Flames 
that iſſue out of their Mouths ar ſuch times, 
they are but tranſient, and mounting up- 
wards, ſeldom ſet any thing on fire. 

But not to inſiſt upon this, I do affirm, 
that there hath not as yet been, nor for the 
future can be any ſuch drying or parching of 
the Earth under the Torrid Zone, as ſome 
may imagine. That there hath nor yet becn 
I appeal to Experience, the Countries lying 
under the Courſe of the Sun, being at thus 
day as fertile as ever they were, and wanti 
no more Moiſture now thanof old they did ; 
Laving as conſtant and plentiful Rains inthcir 
Seaſuns as they then had. That they ſhall 
{or the future (uffer any more Drought than 
they have heretofore done, there 1s No rea- 
ſon to believe or imagine, the Face of the 
Fart! being not al:cred, nor naturally alter- 
able, :s to the main, more at preſent than it 
was herctofore. I ſhall now add the Rea- 
fon, why IT think there can be no fuch Ex- 
ſiccation of the F:rth in thoſe parts. It's 
true indeed, were there nothing to hinder 

them, 
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them, the Vapours exhaled by the Sun- 
beams in thoſe hot Regions, would be 
caſt off to the North, and to the South, a 
t way, and not fall down in Rain there, 
ut toward the Poles ; But the long and con- 
tinued Ridges or Chains of exceeding high 
Mour:”-1ns are fo diſpoſed by the great and 
wile Creator ot the World, as, at leaſt in our 
Continent, to run Eaſt and Weſt, as Gaſſer» 
dus in the Life of Peirestius well obſerves, 
ſuch are Atlas, Taurus, and the Alps, to 
name no more : They are, (ay, thus diſpoſed 
as if it were on purpoſe to obviate and ſto 
the Evagation of the Vapours Northward, 
and reflect them back again,ſothat they muſt 
needs be condenſed, and fall upon the Coun- 
tries out of which they were elevated. And 
on the South-ſide, being near the Sea, it is 
likely that the Wind, blowing for the moſt 
part from thence, hinders their excurſion 
that way. This I ſpeak by preſumption, be- 
cauſe in our Country for at leaſt three quar- 
ters of the Year the Wind blows from the 
great Atlantick Ocean : which was taken 
notice of by Julius Ceſar in the Fifth of his 
Commentaries, De Befo Gallico, Corus ven- 
tus, qui magnam partem omnis tempors in his 
locis flare conſuevit. 
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As for any Deſiccation of the Sea, I hold 
that by mere naturalCauſes to be impoſlible, 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe a Tranſmutation of 
Principles or ſimple Bodies, which tor Rea- 
{ons alledged in a former Diſcourſe I cannot 


allow. 1 wasthen, andam ſtill of Opinion, 


that God Almighty did at firſt create a cer- 


tain and determinate number of Principles, 


or variouſly figured Corpuſcles, intran{mu- 
table by the torce of any natural Agent, 
even Fire itſelt, ( which can only ſeparate 
the Parts of heterogeneous Bodies ) yet not 
an equal number ot each kind ot thefe Prin 
ciples, but of ſome abundantly more, as of 
Water, Earth, Air, ther ; and of others 
fewer, as of Oyl, Salt, Metals, Minerals, 
&c. Now that there may be ſome Bodies 
indiviſible by Fire, is, I think, demonſtrable. 
For how doth, or can Fire be conceived to di. 
vide, one can hardly imagine any other way 
than by its ſmall parts, by reaſon of their 
violent Agitation infinuating themſclves 1n- 
to compound Bodies, and feparating their 
parts ; which allowing, yet ſtill there is a 
term of Magnitude, below which it cannot 
Civide, viz, it cannot divide a Body into 
{maller parts than thoſe whercot irſelt is 
compounded. For taking, ſuppoſe, one leaſt 
Part of Fire, 'tis clcar that it cannot inſinuate 
welt into a Body as little or leſs than itſelf : 


and 
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and what is true of one is true of all : I fay, 
we can imagine no other way than this,unleſs 
perchance by a violent ſtroke or ſhock, the 
parts of the Body to be divided may be put 
into ſo impetuous a motion as to fall in ſun- 
der of themſelves into leſſer Particles than 
thoſe of the impellent Body are, which I will 
not ſuppoſe at preſent. Now it is poſſible, 
that the Principles of ſome other ſimple Bo- 
dies may be as ſmall as the Particles of Fire. 
But however that be, it is enough, it the Prin- 
ciples of ſimple Bodies be by reaſon of their 
periedt ſolidity naturally indiviſible. Such a 
ſimple Body,l ſuppoſe, Water ſeparated trom 
all Heterogeneous Mixtures to be : and conle- 
quently the ſame quantity thereof that was 
at firſt created, doth ſtill remain, and will 
continue always in deſpight of all natural A- 
gents, unleſs it pleaſes the Omnipotent Crea- 
tor to diſſolve it. And therefore there can 
be no Deſiccation of the Seas, unleſs by turn- 
ing all its Water into Vapour, and ſulpending 
it in the Air, which to do, what an immenlc 
and long-continuing Fire would be requiſite 
to the maintenance whereot all rhe inflamma. 
ble Materials near the Superficies of the Earth 
would not afford Fuel enough. The Sun, 
we ſce, is ſo far from doing it, that it hath 
not made one ſtep towards it theſe four thou- 
ſand Years, there being 1n all likelihood as 
great 
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a quantity of Water in the Ocean now 
4 endl after the Flood : and con- 
ſequently there would probably remain as 
much in it, ſhould the World laſt four thou- 
ſand Years longer. 

This Fixedneſs and amy 17 wang of 
Principles ſecures the Univerſe from Diſſolu- 
tion by the prevailing of one Element over 
another, and turning it into its own Nature ; 
which otherwiſe it would be in continual 
danger of. It ſecures likewiſe the perpetui- 
ty of all the Speczes in the World, many of 
which, if their Principles were tranſmutable, 
might by ſuch a change be quite loſt : And 
laſtly bars the Production or Creation of any 
new Species, as in the forementioned Tre» 
tiſe I have ſhewn. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Containing an Anſwer to the Second 
Queſtion, Whether ſball this Diſſo- 
lution be effeFed by natural or by 
extraordinary Means, and what they 
ſhall be ? 


2. A Sto the Second Queſtion, Whether 
ſhall this Diſſolution be brought a- 
bout and effeted by natural or by extraor- 
dinary Means and Inſtruments, and what 
thoſe Means and Inſtruments be? I 
anſwer in brief, that the Inſtrumental EF 
ficient of this Diſſolution ſhall be natural. 
For it is clear both by Scripture and Tradi- 
tion, and agreed on all hands, that it ſhall 
be that Catholick Diſſolvent, Fire. Now to 
the bcing and maintenance of Fire, there are 
four things requiſite. x, The active Princi- 
ple or Ather. 2. Air, or a Nitrous Pabu- 
lum received from it : Thele two being com> 
mixt together, are every-where at hand, 
3- Fuel, which conſidering the —_— 
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of combuſtible Materials, which are to be 
found in all places upon or under the Surface 
ot the Earth, can no where be wanting, 
4. The Accenſion and the ſudden and equal 
Diffuiion ot this Fire all the World over, 
And this muſt be the Work of God, extraor- 
dinary and miraculous. 

Such a Diſſolution of the World might 
indeed be effefted by that natural Accident 
mentioned in the Anſwer to the Precedent 
Queſtion, viz. The Eruption of the Central 
Fire. But becauſe it is doubtful, whether 
there be any (uch Fire in the middle of the 
Earth or no : and if there ever were, it is 
hard to give an account, how it could be 
maintained in that infernal Dungeon for want 
of Air and Fuel. And becauſe, if it ſhould 
break forth in the Conſiſtency of a thin 
Flame, it would in all likelihood ſpeedily 
like Lightning mount up to Heaven , and 
quite vaniſh away ; unleſs we could ſuppoſe 
Hoods, nay Seas of melted Materials, or 
liquid Fire, enough to overflow the whole 
Earth, to be poured forth of thoſe Caverns. 
For theſe Reaſons I reje& that Opinion, and 
do rather think that the Conflagration ſhall 
be effected by a ſuperficial Fire. Tho'I muſt 
confeſs we read in Tacitus, Aunal. 13. at the 
end, ot a fort of Fire that was not fo apt to 
diſperle and vaniſh. © —- —-The City of 
the 
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the Inhonians in Germany ( faith he ) conte- 
derate with us was aftl&ed-with a fudden 
Diſaſter : for Fires iſſuing out of the Earth, 
burned Towns, Fields, Villages every-where, 
and ſpread even to the Walls 'of a Colony 
newly built,” and could. not be extinguiſhed 
neither by Rain, nor-River-watex, nor any 
other Liquor that could be. employed, until 
tor waht of Remedy, or” Anger of ſuch a 
DiſtraQion, certain Peaſants caſt Stones atar 
oft iato it ; then the Flame ſomewhat ſlacking, 
drawing near, they put it out with Blows of 
Clubs, and other like, as if it had been a wild 
Beaſt ; laſt of all, they threw in Cloaths from 
their Backs, which the more worn and fouler 
they were, the better they quenched the Fire. 
| ule Dr. Hakewil's Tranſlation. 
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The Third _ anſwered. Whether 
ſhall this Diſſolution be Gradual 
and Succeſſive, or Momentaneons 
and Sudden ? 


TT HE Third Queſtion is, Whether 
ſhall this Diſſolution be gradual and 
ſucceſſive, or momentaneous and ſudden > 

I anſwer, The Scripture reſolves for the 
latter, The day of the Lord ſhall come as 4 thief 
in the night : a ſ\militude we have often re- 
peated in Scripture, as in the tenth Verſe of 
this Chapter, in  Theſſ. 15. 2. Rev.z. 3. and 
I6. 15. And theRelurreRion and of 
Things, it is faid ſhall be i» a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, x Cor.15. 52. Conſonant 
whereto both the Epicureans and Stoicks held 
their Diſſolutions of the World ſhould be ſud- 
den and brief, as Lucretius and Seneca in the 
on 'fore-mentioned tell us. And it is 
uitable to the nature of Fire to make a quick 
diſpatch of things, ſaddealy to conſume and 
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And as it ſhall be ſudden, fo alſo ſhall it 
be unexpeRted, being compared to the com- 
ing of the Flood in the Days of Noah, Mat. 
24- 37, 38, 39- But as the days of Noah were, 
ſo ſhall alſo the coming of the Son of man be. 
For as in the days that were before the flood, 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entred into the ark : And knew not until the 
flood came and took them all away ; ſo ſhall alſo 
the coming of the Son of man be. And the 
raining ot Fire and Brimſtone upon Sodom. 
Luke 17. Theſlal. 5. 3. For when they ſhall 
ſay peace and ſafety, then ſudden deſtruttion 
cometh upon them as travail upon a woman with 
child. Now it it ſhall be thus ſudden and 
unexpected, it is not likely there ſhould be 
in Nature any manifeſt Tendency to it, or 
remarkable Signs and Forerunnersof it : for 
luch muſt needs ſtartle and awaken the 
World into an expeRation and dread of it. 
That there is at preſent no ſuch Tendency 
to Corruption, but that the Would contt- 
nues ſtill in as good ſtate and condition as 
it was two thouſand Years ago, without the 
leaſt impairment or decay, hath been, as we 
before noted , without any poſlib.lity of 
contradiction clearly made out and demon- 
ſtrated by Dr. Z/akewi# in his Apology : 
ad therefore, arguing from the paſt - the 
uture, 
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future,it will in all likelihood {b continue two 
thouland Years more, if it be {o long to the 
Day of Doom ; and conſequently that day 
(as the Scripture predits) will ſuddenly and 
unexpettedly come upon the World, But if 
all theſe Prophecies (as Dr. Zammond athrms) 
be to be nin only to the Deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and the Fewiſh Polity, without 
any further reſpect to the end of the World ; 
then indeed from thence we can make no [n- 
ferences or Deductions in reterence to that 
final Period, 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Fourth Queſtion Reſolved, Whes- 
ther ſhall there be any Signs or 
Fore-runzers of the Diſſolution of 
the World *? 


y 'HE Fourth Queſtion is, Whe- 

ther ſhall there be any Signs or 
fore-runners of the Diſlolution ot the 
World ? 

[9 order to the Anſwering of this Que- 
ſtion, we ſhall diſtinguiſh Signs into Na- 
tural and Arbitrarious, 

1. Natural Signs, lo the Aurora, or 
Dawning of the Day, is a Sign of the 
Sur-rifing. Now it the Diſſolution be 
feed in the Courſe of Nature, and by 
Natural Means, there will be ſome pre- 
vious natural Signs of it. An old Houſe 
will threaten Ruin before it falls. The 
natural Death of Men, and all Animals , 
aath its Harbingers , and old Men betore 
tir Diſfolucioa feel the Impreſſions of 
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Age; and proclaim to the World their 
zpp.oaching Fate by Wrinkles, Gray Hairs, 
and Dimncels of Sight. But we have tor- 
meily ſhewn, That there 1s no Conſenel- 
cency or Declenſion in Nature; but that 


the World continncs (hill as firm and ſtaunch 


as it was Three thouland Years ag» ; and 
why hercaſter it thou'd tounder and decay 
more thn it hath done for ſo many Apes 
Icrctotore, what reaſon can be givea ? It 
15 nut therefore likely thre ſhould be any 
Naural S. gns of the Diſſolution of the 
Vorld ; and concquently that it fliall be 
citeced by nitural Means 

2, Therc are Arbitrary Signs, as a Gar- 
JIand hung out is a Sign of Wineto be fold, 
Now it the Dilolution of the World be 
effected by Supernatural and Extraordina- 
rv Means (as is moſt likely ) the Signs 
of it mufl be Arbitrarious. For though 
ticy my be Ntaral Effects and Produte 
0715, Vet would tlicy not fignific the De- 
ſiiut.on of the World , it they were not 
oriered by Providence to happen at that 
t:me, and predifted as Forc-runners ct it; 
witli Wihich otherwice they have no Ne 
turai Connexion. Such Signs are Matth. 
24 The Sun bcing daricencd, and the 
M-on not giving her Light, and the Stars 
falling trom Hiaven , and the ſhaking : 
[11 
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the Powers of Heaven. Theſe , and ma- 


ny other Signs of his Coming , we find 
mentioned 111 Scripture : but what the 
meaning of rheſe Expreſſioas may be, is 
not ſo clear: For though ſome of them 


J may be taken ina Literal Senſe, yet it is 


manifeſt that others cannot. The Sun 
may indeed be fo covered with a Macula, 
25 to be quite obſcured ; and thereupon the 
Moon neceſlarily loſe her Light, which ſhe 
borrows only trom fhe Sun-beams : Bur 
how the Stars ſhould in a Literal Senle 
fall down from Heaven , is inconceivable ; 
it being almoſt demonſtratively certain , 
that moſt of them are bigger than the 
whole Earth. We may theretore, keeping 
25 near as we can to the Letter , thus in- 
tzrpret them. There ſhall be great Signs 
in Heaven , diſmal Ecliples and Obſcurati- 
ons of the Sun and Moon ; new Stars and 
Comets ſhall appear , and others diſap- 
pear, and many fiery Meteors be ſulpend- 
& in the Air. The very Foundations of 
the Earth ſhall be ſhaken, and the Sea 
ſhall roar and make a noiſe. But I muſt 
not here diſſemble a great Diſhculcy : How 
can ſuch illuſtrious Signs and Fore-runners 
be reconciled to the tuddenneſs and unex- 
pectedneſs of Chriſt's coming, and the end 
of the World ? Luke 21. 25, After the E- 
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vangeliſt had told us, That there ſhall be 
Signs in the Sun , and in the Moon , and 
in the Stars — the Sea and the Wane 
roaring ; he adds, as a Conlequent there- 
of , Verſe 26. Mens hearts failing them for 
fear , and for looking after thoſe things 
that are coming on the Earth. And in- 
deed., how could any Man potlibly be bu- 
ried in fo protound a Lethargy ot Senſke(s. 
nels and Security, as by ſuch {tupendious 
Prodigies not to be rowled and awakened 
to an expectation oi ſome diſmal and tre- 
mendous Event 2 How could he ſing a Re- 
quiem to his Soul, and ſay Peace and vale- 
ty , when the World fo maniteſtly threa» 
tens Ruin about his Ears ? For the recon- 
cil,ng of th:(e Expreſſions to this ſudden 
coming of our Saviour to Judgment, it 
were molt convenient to accept them in 
the Figurative and Metaphorical Senle. 
For it we underſtand them ot the Ruin, 
and Dcvaltations of Cir'cs and Countries, 
and Chang's of Governments, the Sub- 
verſions of Kingdoms and Commonvwealths, 
the Falls and Depoſings of Princes , No- 
bizs and Great Men; thele happening more 
or leis in every Age , though the ſerious 
and inquiſitive Chrittian, who ſearches 
and underſtands the Scriptures , may dil- 
ccin them to be the Signs of the Worlds 
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Cataſtrophe ; yet the careleſs and incon- 
ſiderate, the vicious and voluptuous are 
not like to be at all ſtartied or moved at 
them , but may notwithſtanding , looking 
upon them as ordinary and infignificanc 
Accidents, Dormire in utramque aurem , 
ſeep ſecurely till the laſt Trump awa» 
ken them. Or it may be anſwered, Thar 
thele Prophecies do belorg to rhe De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem only, and ſo we 
are not concerned to anlwer that Obie- 
(tion. 
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CHAP. IX, of 


The Fifth Queſtion anſwered ; At} © 
what Period of Time ſhall the World Þ| © 


be diſſolved ? K 

in 

| 0 

, H E Fifth Queſtion is, At what }} 7s 


Period of Time ſhall the Word B & 
be diſlolved? I anſwer , This is abſolutely I 4 
uncertain and indeterminable. For fince | VV 
this Diſſolution ſhall be effeted by the I c 
extraordinary Intcrpoſition of Providence; I /u 
1: cannot be to any Man known , unleſs F of 
extraordinarily revealed. And our Savi- I ir 
our tells us, That ot that Day and Hour I N 
knows no Man, no not the Angels of | 4 
Heaven, G&c. Matth. 24 36. And again, © 
Als x. 17. It is not tor us to know the WW Y 
Times and the Sealons, which the Fa- Wl h 
ther hath placed in his own power. And If && 
ts Dr. Z/atewi brings as an Argument | & 
that the World decays not, neither tends iſ © 
to Corruption ; becaule it it did, the time I & 
of its actual Dullolution might be —_— $ 
c 
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ed and foretold ; which, faith he , the 
Scripture denies. We may invert this 
Argumentation , and infer ; Becauſe the 
World doth not decay, therefore the time 
of its Diſſolution cannot be known. 

But yet notwithſtanding this, many have 
ventured to foretel the Time of the End 
of the World , of whom ſome arc alrca- 
dy confuted , the Term prefixt being j alt, 
and the World ſtill ſtanding. Lattantius 
in his time faid, /nſtitur. lib. 7. cap. r5. 
Omnu expettatio non amplius quam ducen- 
torum videtur annorum ; The longeſt expe- 
Gation extends not further than two hun- 
dred years. The continuance of the 
World more than a Thouſand years fince 
convinces him of a groſs Miſtake. Pau- 
lus Grebnerws a hig) I'reterder to a Spirit 
ot Propheſie, ſets it in tlie Year 1613. 
induced thereto by a fond Conceit of the 
Numeral Letters in the Latin Word Ju- 
dicium, Orher Enthuſtaſtical Perſons of 
our own Countrey have placed it 1n the 
Years 16.46. and 1656. The event fhew's 
how ungroundedly and erroneouſly. ()- 
thers there are, whole Term 1s not yet 
expired , and fo they remain {till to be 
confuted. As thoſe who con:cit that the 
end of the World ſhall be wlicn the Pole- 
S:ar ſhall come to rouch the Pole of ti.e 
L 4 Equator, 
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Fquator , Which ( lay they ) ever ſince 
the time of Zipparchus hath approached 
nearer and nearer to it. That it doth (6 
I am not fatisfied ; but if it doth, it js 
meerly accidental , and hath no Connexi- 
on with the End of the World. But the 
moſt famous Opinion, and which hath 
found moſt Patrons and Followers even 
amongſt the Learned and Pious, is that 
of the Worlds duration for Six thouſand 
years, For the ſtrengthening of which 
Conceit they tell us, That as the World 
was created in fix days , and then fol. 
lowed the Sabbath , ſo ſhall it remain ſix 
thouſand years, and then ſhall ſucceed 
the Erernal Sabbath FHebr. 4. 9. "Agg 
room) on5<aliout;, Kc. There remains 
therefore a Reſt or Sabbath to the People 
of God, Here we fee that the Apoſtle in- 
{tirutcs 2 Compariſon between the Hea- 
venly Reſt and the Sabbath. Therefore as 
God reſted upon the Seventh Day , fo 
fall ail the World of the Godly reſt 
alter the Six Thouſanath year. For he 
that hath entred into his reſt , ceaſeth from 
all his Works as Ged did from his. Of 
tlys Opinion were many ot the Ancient 
Fat.ers, as | fhewed before , grounding 
themſelves upon this Analogy between 
the fix days. of the Creation and the Sab- 
bath ; 
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bath ; and the fix thouſand years of the 
Worlds duration, and the Eternal Reft : 
For, faith /rengws 1n the place before quo- 
ted, Foc autem, ( that is, the Hiſtory of 
the ſix days Creation and ſucceeding Sab- 
bath ) eſt & preteritorum narratio, & fu- 
turerum prophetia., Dies enim unus mille 
annos frgnificat , ficut Scriptura teſtatur : 
2 Pet. 3. 8. Plal. go. 4. the Scriptures rec- 
koning days of One thouſand years long, 
as in Verſe 8. of this Chapter, and in P/al. 
99. 4 This is likewiſe a received Tradi- 
tion of the Jewiſh Rabbins, regiſtred in the 
Talmud, in the Treatiſe Sanhedrim , deli- 
vered ( as they pretend ) by the Prophet 
Elias the Tiſhbite to the Son of the Wo- 
man of Sarepra, whom he raiſed from 
the Dead, and by him handed down to 
Poſterity. I rati.cr think with Reuterus , 
that the Author ct it was ſome Kabbi of 
that Name. The Tradition is, Sex millia 
auuorum erit munduw: & uno millenario 
wvaſlatio, i. ©. Salbathum Dei : Duo millia 
inane ; Duo millia Lex: Duo millia dies 
Meſſig. Two thouſand years wacuity: Two 
thouſand years of the Law : Two thouſand 
years the days of the Meſſiah. Burt they 
ſhoot far wide : For according to the leaſt 
account , tlicre paſſed a far greater num- 
Ler of vcars Letore the Law was given, 
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2513. faith Reuterw , and on the contrary 
leſs time from the Law to the Exhibition 
of the Meſſiah. All theſe Proofs laid to- 
gether, do ſcarce ſuffice to make up a 
probability. Neither do thoſe Rabbinical 
Collections from the fix Letters in FTvWRA 
the firſt word of Genefrs, or from the fix 
Alephs in the firſt Verſe of that Book, 
each ſignifying a thouſand years ; or from 
the ſix firſt Patriarchs in the order of 
the Genealogy to Exoch , who was cavght 
up to Heaven, and found no more , add 
much weight to this Opinion. S. Auitin 
very modeſtly concludes, after a Diſcuſſion 
of this Point concerning the Worlds dura- 
tion, Fgo tempora dinumerare non audeo : 
nec aliqguem Prophetam de bac re numerum 
annorum exiftimo prefiniviſſe. Nos ergo 
guod ſcire nos Dominus noluit libenter neſci- 
amus. I dare not calculate & determine 
times : neither do I think that concerning 
this matter, any Prophet hath prediftted and 
defined the number of years. What there- 
fore the Lord would not have us to know, let 
us willingly be ignorant of. 

But though none but preſumptuous per- 
foas have undertaken peremptorily to de- 
termine that time , yet was it the common 
and received Opinion and Perſwaſion of 
rhe Ancient Chriſtians, that that day was 
not 
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not far off? and had they been to limit it, 
they would hardly have been induced to 
let the term fo forward, and remote from 
their own Ape, as by experience we find it 
proves to be, but in their own times, or 
ſhortly after ; and many places of Scripture 
ſeem to favour that Opinion, 1o that ſome 
have preſumed to fay , that the Apoſtles 
themſelves were at firſt miſtaken 1n this 
particular , till after further illumination 
they were better informed. But though 
this be too bold a Conceit, yct that the 
Churches, at leaſt ſome of them, did at 
firſt miſtake the Apoſtles meaning in their 
Sermons and Epiſtles concerning this Point, 
and fo underſtand them , as to think that 
the End of the World and final Judgment 
was at hand, appears from 2 The. 2. 2. 
I beſeech you, Brethren , that ye be not ſoon 
ſhaken in mind , or be troubled , neither by 
Spirit, nor by Word, nor by Letter , as 
from us , as that the day of Chrift is at 
band. We (ce the Apoſtle labours to re- 
Qifie, and for the future to prevent thus 
Miſtake : fo likewiſe the Apoſtle Peter in 
the 8th and gth Verſes of this Chapter. 
And yet this Opinion had taken ſuch deep 
rcot in them , that it was not caſie to be 
extirpated ; but continued for ſome Ages in 
the Church. Indeed there are ſo many 
places 
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places in the New Teſtament which ſpeak 
of the Coming of Chriſt as very near, that 
if we ſhould have lived in their time, and 
underſtood them all as they did , of his 
Coming to Judge the World,we could hard- 
ly have avoided being of the ſame Opini- 
on. But it we apply them ( as Dr. Ham- 
mond doth) to his Coming to take Venge- 
ance on his Enemies, then they do not 
hinder , but that the Day ot Judgment , I 
mean the General Judgment , may be far 
enough off, So I leave this Queſtion un- 
reſolved, concluding that when that Day 
will come God only knows. 
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CHAP. X- 


How far this Conflagration ſhall ex- 
tend. 


6. Sixth Queſtion is, How far ſhall 

A this Conflagration extend > Whe- 
ther to the Echereal Heavens, and all the 
Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon and Stars, or to 
the Acreal only ? 

I Anſwer, If we follow Ancient Tradition 
not only the Earth, but allo the Heavens 
and heavenly Bodies will be involved in one 
common Fate, as appears by thoſe Verſes 
quoted out of Lacretius, Ovid, Lacan, &c. 

Of Chriſtians ſome exempt the Ethereal 
Region from this Deſtruction : for the two 
following Reaſons, which I ſhall ſet down in 
Reuterus's words, 1. Becauſe in this Chap- 
ter the Conflagration 1s compared to the De- 
luge in the time of Noah, But the Deluge 
extended not to the upper Regions of the 
Air, much leſs to the Heavens, the Waters 
ariſing only fitteen Cubits above the tops of 
the Mountains, if ſo much. Therefore nei- 
ther 
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ther thall the Conflagration tranſcend that 
term. So Beza upon 2 Petr. 3. 6. Tantum 
aſcendet ille ignis quantum aqua altior ſupra 
omnes montes. That fire ſhall aſcend as high 
as the Waters ſtood above the Mountains. 
This paſſage 1 do not find in the laſt Editi- 
on of his Notes. The ordinary Glols alſo 
upon theſe words, 2 Thell. 1. 2. In flaming 
fire rendring vengeance, laith Chriſtum ventu- 
rum pracedet ignis in mundo, qui tantum af- 
cendet quantum aqua in diluvio. There ſhall 
a fire go before Chriſt when he comes, which 
ſhall reach as high as did the Water in the 
Deluge. And S. Auguſt ine De Civit.Dei lib, 
2.0. cap. 18. Petrus etiam commemorans fa- 
Hum ante diluvium, videtur admonuiſſe quo- 
dammodso, quatenus in fine bujus ſeculi iſtum 
mundum periturum eſſe credamus, Peter alſo 
mentioning the Ancient Deluge, ſeems in a 
manner to have adviſed us how far at the con- 
ſummation of time we are to believe this World 
ſhall periſh 
Bur this Argument is of no torce, becauſe 
it is not the Apoitle's delign in rhat place to 
delcribe rhe limits of rt!ze Conflagration, but 
only againſt Scoffers, to ſhew , that the 
World thould one day periſh by fire, as it 
had of old been deſtroyed by Water. 
2. The (ſecond Realon is, Becauſe the Hea- 
venly Bodies are not {ubjc&t to Paſlion, alte- 
ration 
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ration or corruption. They can contract 
no filth, and fo need no expurgation by fire. 

To this we an{wer, not in the words of 
Reuter, but our own, That it is an idle and 
ill grounded conceit of the Peripateticks, 
That the Heavenly Bod:es are of their own 
nature incorruptible and unalterable : for on 
the contrary it is demonſtrable , that many 
of them are of the fame nature with the 
Earth we live upon, and the moſt pure, as 
the Sun, and probably too the fixt Stars, 
ſuffer Alterations ; macul# or opaque Con- 
cretions being commonly generated and dif- 
ſolved in them. And Comets frequently, 
and ſometimes New Stars appear in the E- 
therial Regions, So that thele Arguments 
are inſuſficient to exempt the Heavens from 
Diſſolution ; and on the other ſide many 
places there are in Scripture which ſeem to 
lubjet them thereto : As Pſal. 102. 25, 26. 
recited Hebr. x. 10. which hath already 
often been quoted , The Heavens are the 
Works of thy Hands ; They ſhall periſh.Matth. 
24.35. Heaven and Farth fhall paſs away. 
Ia. 65. 17. & 51.6. The Heavens ſhall va- 
mſh away like ſmoke. Yet am I not of opt- 
nion, that the laſt Fire ſhall reach the Hea- 
vens ; They are too far diſtant trom us to 
ſuffer by it : nor indeed doth the Scripture 
affirm it ; but where it mentions the Diſſolu- 
tion 
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tion of the Heavens, it expreſſeth it by ſach 
Phraſes as (cem rather to intimarte,that itſhall 
come to pals by a conſeneſcency and decay, 
than be effected by any ſudden and violent 
means. Pſal. 102. 25, 26. They all ſhall 
wax old as doth a Garment , &c. Though | 
confels nothing of Certainty can be gather- 
ed from ſuch Raations : for we find the 
ſame ulcd concerning the Earth ; 7/a. 51.6. 
The Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like ſmoke,aud 
the Earth ſhall wax old as doth a garment. 
The heavenly Bodies are none of them un- 
corruptible and eternal ; but may in like 
manner 'as the Earth be conſumed and de- 
ſtroyed, at what times and by what means, 
whether Fire or ſome other Element , the 
Almighty hath decreed, and ordered. 


CHAP. 
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Whether ſhall the Whole World be con- 
ſumed and annihilated, or only reft- 
ned and purified f 


Here remains now only tlc Seventh 

3 Queſtiontobe refulved, Whether ſhall 
the World be wholly conſumed , burnt up 
and deſtzoyed, or annihilated ; of only re- 
fined, purified, or renewed > To this I an» 
lvcr, That rhe latter part ſeems to me more 
probable, viz. That it ſhall not be deſtroyed 
anu ann:lulated, but only refined and purt- 
fied. | know what potent AdverlariesI have 
in this caſe. I need name no more than 
Gerard in 115 Common Places, and Dr, Hake» 
wil n his Apology and the Defence of it, 
who contend carneſlly for the Abolition or 
Annii lation. But yet upon the whole 
matrer, the Renovation or Reſtitution ſeems 
to me molt probable, as being moſt conſo- 
nant to Scripture, Reaſon, and Antiquity. The 
Scripture ſpcaks of an 2z724#.1252n;, or Reſti- 
tution, Aﬀs 3. 21, Whom the Heavens muft 
A a contain 
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contain until the time of the reſtitution of all 
things. Speaking of our Saviour : and 7aAs 
yemane, or Regeneration of the World, the 
very word the Stoicks and Pythagoreans uſe 
in this caſe, Mat. 19. 28, 29. Ferily, I ſay 


unto you, That ye which have followed me, | 
in the regeneration, when the Son of man ſhall | 


fit on the Throne of hu glory, ye alſo ſhall fit 


upon twelve Thrones, &c. Pal. 102.26. As | 


a veſture ſhalt thou change them, and they 
ſhall be changed. Which words are again 


taken up and repeated, Heb. 1. 12. Now it | 


's one thing to be changed, another to be 
annihilated and deſtroyed. 1 Cor. 7. 31. 7 
eau mr yima T4 norms TiTs The faſhion 
of this world paſſeth away. As 1t he had 
ſaid, Ir thall be tran«figured, or its outward 
form changed, not its matter or ſubſtance 
deſtroyed. Ia. 65. 17. Behold I create new 
Fleavens and a new Farth, and the former 
ſhall not be remembred, mor come into mind, 
Ia. 66. 22. As the new Heavens and new 
Earth, which 7 ſhall make, ſhall remain be- 
fore me. To which places the Apoſtle Peter 
leems to rcier in thoſe words, 2 Per. 3. 13, 
Nevertheleſs we, according to bis promiſe, look 
for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein 
duelleth righteouſncls. This new Heaven 
and new Earth we have alſo mentioned, Rev. 
12.1. Aud ] ſaw a new Fleaven and a new 

Earth : 
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Earth : for the firft Heaven and the firft 


Earth were paſſed away, and there was no more 
Sea. Thele places, 1 contels, may admit of 
an Anſwer or Solution by thoſe who are of 
q 2 contrary Opinion, and are an{wered by 
1 Doctor Hakews : yet all together, eſpecially 
q being back'd by ancieat Tradition, amount 
to a high degree of probability. I omit that 
place, Rom. 8. 21, 22. The creature itſelf 
alſo ſhall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the ſons 
of God : tho' it be accounted the ſtron 
proof of our Opinion, becauſe of the ob{cu- 
rity and ambiguity thereof, 

2. For Antiquity, 1 have already given 
many Teſtimonies of the ancient Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and could, if 
need were, produce many more, the whole 
ſtream of them running this way. And tho' 
Dr. Hakewill faith, That it we look back to 
higher times before S. Hierome, we (hall not 
ealily find any one who maintained the 
World's Renovation : yet hath he but two 
Teſtimonies to alledge tor its Abolition ; the 
one out of Hilary upon the Plalms, and the 
other our of Clemens his Recognitions. To 
this Reſtitution of the World after the Con- 
fagration many alſo of the Heathen Phi- 
lolophers bear witneſs ; whoſe Teſtimonies 
Mr. Burnet hath exhibited in his Theory of 

Aavz ke 
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the Farth, lib. 4. cap. 5, Of the Stoicks, 
Chrykippus de Providentia, (peaking of the 
Renovar! On of the Worl.l, faith, Hue were 
TC —_ T1324," a Lu E292 LI av TW Av CLAN LLALAV 2 
VECWG, $15 5 VV CT PEY CATOKBLTRESUTE Aj SV Uh, 
le aſter death, certain Periods of time be- 
ing come about, ſhall be reſtored to the form 
we wow have, Io Chryſippus Stobrus ad:is 
Zeno and Cleambes, and comprehends tOge» 
ther wit Men all natural things, Livni z, 
Kazzrlis, x, Xpumm 4 LEH Tu v92y 
pETRS2 INT, i tis 0TH2 4%, Th MI2 1, 2s 
Aur oz TETs TOzuT'w cm Mdtay Tw Na 
HT HAY 0:9 42 "4 CTE2 cv uy Zeno and Clean» 
th's av C ly yſippus were of Opinion, That 
the Nature or Subſt o::ce of Things chanzes Ins 

fo Fire, as tt were into 4 Seed ; aud out of 
this again. ſuch a World or Frame of Things 
is effecied as was be ſore. Tins Revolution of 
Nature , {zte4inwus in ls Meditations often calls 
T1915 1) HA Fer vio. zv 7 ven, The Peric 
dical Regeneration L all things. And * Origen 
againlt Ce/ſzs Latth of the Sroicks in gencral, 
217 & ers 7h; oy KATE TE? k990v CAL 
ewny 8 JravT',< Y1t=ay, Py e&fs e@uTH a 
KT 1 1W 7oUT 2 7! > wh > & SOV GG 4; 
TW er:-ar Yu wrav The Stoicks lay, 
That at certain Veriods of time there is a 
Conflagration of the Univerſe ; and after that 
a Reſtitution thereof having exatlly the ſame 
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__ and Furaiture the former Warld 


bad. More to the like purpole conceraing 


the Stoicks, we have in + Euſebius out of + ve. 


Numenius. N, 


2145200 Caoiviy TW WuNGTAY CHMTW TY wh 
vio, x3) Ov a» aurti; om; cis aur'w m4 
Av ber #* &77 y 2 TUT ERS te % om 1 
v4 TH THAW ZP 425 NUROT MAY WILUTWS NF 2x 
7, Kee Ny ov Tra) uv Tu aut'w Tra wy 
THAT2Yy, 7% TOUSTWY TE? 19 Yeav £5 airs yarouk- 
vv 21g RenRw, to the Reſurreition which 
makes the Great Tear, wherein there is again 
a reſtitution made from it ſelf alone to it 
ſelf. For returning according to the order 
wherein it began firft to frame and diſpoſe 
things, ( as reaſon would ) it again obſerves 
the ſame Oeconomy or Adminiſtration ; the 
like Periods returning etcrnally without ceaſing. 
He that defires more Authorirics of the 
Heathen Piniolophers and Poets in contr- 
mation of the World's Kkcititotion afier tie 
Conflagration, may conſu't the fame Mr. 
Burnet in the place torequoted ; wire he 
allo ſhews, that this Doctrine of the Mun» 
dane Ferivds was received by the Grecians 
rom the Nations they call barbarous. Py- 
thagoras, \aith Porphyry, brought it ill in- 
to Greece : and Origen witneſleth of the F- 
egyptian Wite Men that it was delivered by 
them, Laertius out of Theopompus relates, 
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That the Per/ran Magi had the ſame Tra- 
dition : and Beroſus 1aith, that the Chaldeans 
alſo. In fine, among all the barbarous Na- 
tions, who had among them any Perion or 
Se, and Order of Men, noted tor Wildom 
or Philoſophy, this Tradiuon was current, 
The Reader may conſult the Boo ve reter 
to, where is a notable paſſage taker out of 
Plutarch's Tra&tate, Di Ifide & Ofrride, con- 
cerning a War between Oromazes, and Ari- 
manius, ſomewhat parallel to rhat mentioned 
in the Revelation between Michael and the 
Dragon. 

3. The Reſtitution of the World ſeems 
more conſonant to Reaſon than its Abolition. 
For if the World were tobe annihilated, what 
needed a Conflagration + Fire doth not de- 
{troy or bring things to nothing, but only ſe- 
parate their parts. The World cannot be 
aboliſhed by it, and therefore had better been 
annihilated without it. Wherefore the Scri- 
pture mentioning no other Diſſolution than 
1s to be effected by the Inſtrumentality of 
Fire, its clear, we are not to underſtand any 
utter Abolition or Annihilation of the World, 
but only a Mutation and Renovation, by thoſe 
phraſes of periſhing, paſſing away, diſſolving, 
being no more, &c. hey are to be no more 
in that ſtate and condition they are now in. 


2. There 
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2. There muſt be a material Heaven, and 
a material Hell left. A place for the glori- 
fied Bodies of the Bleſſed to inhabit and con- 
verle in; and a place for the Bodies of the 
Danined, a K:Az5r2 ze, or Prilon for them to 
be ſhut upin. Now it the place of the Bleſſed 
be an Empyrcal Heaven far above theſe 
viſible Heavens, as Divines generally hold ; 
and the place of the Damned be beneath, 
about the middle of the Earth - as 1s the Q- 
pinion of the School-men, and the Church 
of Rome, and as the name Znferi imports, 
and as the ancient Heathen deſcribed their 
Tartarus, 
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Then when all the intermediate Bodies ſhall 
be annihilated, what a ſtrange Univerſe ſhall 
we have? Conliſting of an immenſe Ring of 
Matter, having in the middle a vaſt vacuity, 
or {pace void of all Body, fave only one 
{mall point for an infernal Dungeon. Thoſe 
that arc of this Opinion have too narrow 
and mean thoughts of the Greatnels, I had 
almoſt ſaid Immenſity of the Univerſe, the 
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glorious and magnifick Produds of the Crea- 
tor's Almighty Power : and are too partial to 
themſclves, to think the whole World was 
created for no other end but © be ſerviceable 
to Mankind : But ot th.s | have ſaid fome- 
what in a former Diſcouric, and thizerclore 
ſhall nor at preſent enlarge upon :t. 

But let us hear what they have to ſay for 
the Abolition. . 

Their firſt and mt weighty Argumentis 
taken from the Fnd of the World's Creation, 
which was partly and chiwly the Glory of 
the Creator, ani partly the ute of Man, the 
Lord Deputy, as it were, or Ficeroy thereof, 
Now tor th« G/ery of the Creator, it being by 
the admirable Frame of the World maniteſt- 
ed unto Man, Man being removed out of the 
World, and no Creature being capable of 
ſuch a Manitcſtation beſides him, we cannot 
imagine to what purpoſe the Frame itſelf 
ſhould Le left, and reſtored to a more per- 
fect Eſtate. The other End, being tor Man's 
Tſe, cither to ſupply his Neceſſity in matter 
of Dict, of Phyſick, of Building, of Ap- 


' parcel ; or for his InſtruQtion, DireRtion, Re- 


creation, Comtort and Delight ; or laſtly, 
that tlicrein, as in a Looking-glals he might 
cont:mplate the Wiſdom, the ——_ and 
Power of God : when he ſhall affain that 
bluſied Efate, as he ſhall have no turther 

uſe 
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uſe of any of theie, enjoying pertet Happineſs 
and feeing God as he 15, face to tace,the tecond 
or ſubordinate End of the World's Being muſt 
nceds be likewiſe truſtrate. Ang, what other 
End can be given or conceived for the re- 
maining or reſtoring thercof 2 Sc. 

To this | anſwer, there may be an end of 
the reſtoring of the World, tho' we are not 
able to find out or determine what. We 
are too ſhort-ſighted to penetrate the Ends 
of God. There may be a new Race of ratio» 
nal Animals brought torth to act their parts 
upon this Stage, which may give the Crea- 
tor as much Glory as Man ever cid or could. 
And yet it there thould be no material and 
viſible rational Creature made to inhabit the 
Earth, there are ſpiritual and intellectual Be- 
ings, which may be as buſie, and as much 
delighted in ſearching out, and contempla- 
ting the Works of God in this new Earth, 
and rendring him the Praiſe of his Wiſdom 
and Power as Man could be. Thee things 
we may conjecture ; but we muſt leave it 
to the only wiſe God to determine what uſe 
ſhall be made of it. It ſeems to me to be too 
great preſumption, and over-valuing our 
{elves to think that all this World was fo 
made for us, as to have no other end of its 
Creation ; or that God could not be glorified 


but by us. 
This 
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This firſt and principal Argument being 
an{wered, the ſecond admits of an eafie So- 
lution. They enquire whether the Vegeta- 
bles, and Gygeatures endued with Senſe ſhall 
all be reſtored, or ſome only 2 namely ſuch 
as ſhall be found in being at the Day of 
Judgment. If all, where ſhall we find 
Stowage for them ? Surely we may 1a this 
caſe properly apply that which the Evangeliſt 
in another uſeth figuratively, if they ſhould 
all be reſtored, even the World itſelf could 
not contain the things which ſhould be re- 
ſtored. If ſome only, then would I gladly 
know, why thoſe ſome ſhould be vouchſated 
this great Honour, and not all, or how thoſe 
Creatures without a Miracle ſhall be re- 
ſtrain'd from propagating and multiplying, 
and that infinitely in their kinds by a perpe- 
tual Generation. Or laſtly, How the leve- 
ral Individuals of theſe kinds, ſhall contrary 
to their primitive Natures, live and dure 
immortally ? 

To all this I anſwer, That not only all 
Animals, but all Vegetables roo, yea, and 
their Seeds allo, will doubtleſs be morti- 
tied and deſtroyed by the violence of the 
Conflagration ; but that the ſame ſhould 
be reſtored, and enducd with eternal life, I 
know no reaſon we have to believe; but ra- 
rher that there ſhould be new ones produced, 

either 


. 
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either of the ſame with the former, or of 
different kinds, at the will, and by the power 
of the Almighty Creator, and for thoſe Ends 


J and Uſes for which he ſhall deſign them. 
1 This Queſtion being an{wered in this man» 
q ner, all that follows concerning the Earth 


remaining without any Furniture or Inhabi- 
tants, &c. falls to the Ground. So I have 
diſpatch'd theſe Seven Queſtions concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World, there remains 
now only the Inference or Ule of the prece- 
dent Doctrine. 
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CHAP. DX 


The Apoſtle's Inference from the prece- 
dent Dofirine, 


Come now to the Jnfſerence the Apollle 
makes from the precedent Doctrine, What 

manner of perſons ought we to be in all holy 
converſation and godlineſs > One word here 
needs a little explication, and that is holy ; 
What is meant by a holy converſation. 

Holineſs is an Equivocal Term. It is at- 
tributed either to God, or to the Creature. 
When it is attributed to God, it ſignifies et- 
ther, 

1. The unipotted Purity of his Nature, 
and the conſtant and immutable reftitute 
of his Will. So it is taken, 1 Fohn 3.3. And 
every man that hath this hope in him parifieth 
himſelf as he is pure : and 1 Pet. 1. 15. As 
he which called you u holy, ſo be ye holy in 
all manner of converſation : Becauſe it is writ- 
ten, be ye holy for I am holy. Plal. 145. 17. 
The Lord is righteous in all bis ways, and holy 
in all his works, 


2. Hs 
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2. His Sovereign Majeſty and Greatnels, 
appearing in his tranſcendent Wiſdom and 
Power, 1n lus Supreme and Ablolute Domai- 
n:on over all things : in reſpect whereof, he 
5 called thc Holy One of Iſrael, and his Name 
is faid to be Holy : that 1s, to be invoked 
with the greatelt reverence. /ſoly and reve» 
rend is his Name. Becauſe ot this his Great- 
nels and Excellency he is to be worſhipped 
and adored with the moſt ſubmiſſive humi- 
lity and veneration, with a tranſcendent and 
incommunicable Worſhip and Devotion. 

When Holineſs is attributed to Creatures, 
it ſignifies either an Inherent and Inward, or 
a Relative or Outward, Holineſs. 

1. Inherent or Inward Holineſs 1s a Con- 
formity of Heart and Life to the Will of 


God : or as * others define it, An habitual * Bid 


Frame of Mind : whereby we are fitted 


Wilkins's 


Univer. 


for Vertvous Actions, but more eſpeCi> Cheratt 


ally for the Duties of Religion : Indeed Ho- 
linels doth always include a relcrence to 
God. 

2. Relative or Outward Holineſs reſults 
from a Separation and ſetting a-part any 
thing trom a prophane and common, and 
applying it to a Sacred or Religious Ule. For 


the Majeſty of God, who at firſt created, and 
continually ſuſtains and governs all things, 


bring ſo great and inviolable, all Perlons, 


Things, 
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Things, and Times, and Places, and Ceremo- 
nies ſeparated and appropriated to his Ser- 
vice and Worſhip, are by all Nations cfleem- 
ed Sacred, and to have a Character ot Holi- 
nels imprinted on them. 

By Holinets in this place, is to be under- 
ſtood an inberext Holine(s, which is well de- 

De Sazrif. fined by Dr. Outram, a Contormity of Heart 

Li. C1. nd Life to the Will of God. I ſhall not dif- 
courſe at large concerning a holy Converſati- 
on, nor inſtance particulars wherein it con- 
fiſts. That would be to write a Body of Pra- 
Cical Divinity : | ſhall theretore at preſent 
ſuppoſe the Reader ſufficiently inſtructed in 
that. My buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew the 
ſtrength of the Apoſtle's Interence. 

It may be ſaid, How doth this Diſſolution 
concern us, who may perchance be dead and 
rotten a thouſand Years before it comes ? 
What have we todo with it ? 

I an{wer, It concerns us, 1. Becauſe it's 
potable it may happen 1a our times ; it may 
{urprize us betore we arc aware, The pre- 
cile time thereot is uncertain. And it thall 
be ſudden and unexpected , coming as a 
Thiet in the Night, as we have before 
thewn ; therefore we ought always to be 
upon our guard, to have our loyns girt about 
and our lights burning. This uſe the Scri- 
pture 41 many places makes of the uncer- 

rainty, 
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tainty of the time of Chriſt's —_—_ Luke 
12. 40. Be ye therefore ready : for the Son of 
Man cometh at an hour when ye think not, 
Luke 21.34,35. And take heed to your ſelves, 
left at any time your hearts be over-charged 


with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, and cares of 


thu life,and ſo that day come upon you unawares, 
For as a ſnare ſhall it come on all them that 
dwell on the whole earth. Parallel whereto 
are Matth. 24. 42. and Mark 13. 33, 35. 
That it ſhall come is certain, when at ſhall 
come is uncertain, and it every day draws 
nearer and nearer, therefore it is not wiſdom 
to remove the evil day far trom us: and as 
in reterence to the day of Death, it is an 
ulual and prudent advice, {o to live ever 

day, as it it were our laſt day ; or at leaſt, 
as we would not be atraid to do ſhould it be 
{o : becauſe we are ſure, that one day will 
be our laſt, and for ought we know, the 
preſent may be it : {o likewiſe it 15 rational 
Counſel in reſpe& of the End of the World, 
ſo to prepare our ſelves for it by a holy 
Converſation, that we may get above the 
terror and dread which will otherwiſe attend 
the apprehenſion of the approach of it : and 
that we may be provided againſt the worſt 
that may follow ; and be {ecure come what 


can COme,. 
Secondly, 
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Second!y, It concerns us, ſhould it be a 
tiouland Years to come. Bccauſe then is the 
general ReſurreCtion both of the juſt and un- 
juſt, As 24. 15. and the general Judgment, 
When we muft all appear before the dreadful 
tribunal of Chrijt, that every one may receive 
the thi»ns done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 
2 Cor. 5. 10, which, Rom.2.5. 15 called rhe 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 
Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds, &c. Upon this account, I tay, it 
concerns us much how we have our Conver- 
lation here. 


Firft, As we hope to be acquitted at that 
day, and to enter into thole new Heavens, 
in which dwells righteouſneſs. Holinels is a 
neceſſary condition and antecedent to happt- 
nels. Neceſlary I (ay, 

1. By God's appointment, Heb. 12. 14. 
Follow peace with all men, and holineſs, with- 
out which no man ſhall ſee the Lord. Rom. 
6.22. Have your fruit unto holineſs, and the 
end eternal life. Plal. 50. ult. To him that 
ordereth his converſation"aright, will [ ſhew 
the ſalvation of God, Eternal Lite is the Gift 
of God. He is not obliged to beilow it 
upon any Man. He may make what Cond- 
tion he pleaſes tor the obtaining of it. - 
Man 
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Man hath any Right toit : No Man can lay 
any claim to it, but trom this Donation, and 
trom the perlormance of thele Conditions. 
Rev. 22. 14. Bleſſed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city. For without are dogs and 
whoremongers, and ſorcerers, &c. -All the 
Right they have depends uron God's Pro» 
mite, which 1s conditionate, and accrues to 
th.m by the perlormance of the Condition, 
which is the doing of his Command- 
ments. 

2 Necellary, not oaly by God's appoint- 
ment, but in the-very nature of the thing, 
Holineſs is the very quality and complexion 
of Heaven. No Man without it is qualified 
to be a ſubject of that Kingdom : For there- 
into nothing that 1s impure or unclean can 
enter. Revel. 21.27. And there ſhall in no 
wiſe enter into it [ the New Jeruſalem ] any 
thing that defileth, neither whatſoever work- 
th abomination. In this new Heaven diwel- 
leth righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. 3. 15. Theretore 
1 John 3. 3. Every man that hath this hope 
in bim, purifieth himſelf as he is pure. Hea- 
ven would naturally ipue out and eject a 
wicked Perſon, as one heterogeneous to it. 
Heaven and Hell are not more Gittant in 
Place, than they arc 1n Natvre, There :$ 
Bb not 
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not more antipathy between fire and water, 
between light and darkneſs, between ſtreight 
and crooked, neither arc they more incom- 
patible, or do more naturally reſiſt and ex- Þ 
pcl one another, than holineſs which is the *? 
quality of Heaven, and wickednels which is 
the diſpoſition and temper of Hell. Some | 
do think Heaven to be rather a ttate, than a 
place ; and that he that is partaker of the Dt- 
vinz Nature hath Heaven within him. This 
15 true, but this is not all. The whole Notion 
of Hcaven comprehends both a ſtate and a * 
place. A Man muſt be in a heavenly ſtate, 
bctore the local Heaven can receive him, or 
he brook it. Heaven without Inm would } 
be no Heaven to the Man who hati not Hea- 
ven within him. A wicked Perſon could 
find no buſineſs or employment in Heavea ; 
nothing to fatisfic [115 corrupt and depraved 
atleAions, inclinations, and appetites. He 
would there meet with no ſuitable company ; 
12 perions whole converiation he could take 
any delight and complacency in, but rather 
htc and ablior. For what fellowſhip hath 
rizghteonſne - with unrighteouſneſs 2 or what 
communion ' hath light with darkneſs 2 2 Cor. 
6.1;. Like naturally loves like, a x unitcs 
with it, and doth rcfuſe, reſiſt, and hate 
that which is unlike it. For every thing 15 
wade to love it{cit ; and conſequently what- 
logver 
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ſoever reſembles and comes near it, and is 
as it were a replication ot it ; and to hate 
the contrary. As thcretore we would be 
glad to be Partakcrs ot the blefſednets of the 
local Heaven, (0 ct us endeavour to pet into 
our Minds and Spirits the qualities and con- 
ditions of Heaven ; that ſo we may be fit 
Subjedls lor that Kingdom, fit Companions 
tor that Society. 7his is the time allotted 
us to purifie our ſelves from all filthineſs both 
of fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfett holineſs in 
the fear of God. There is no invention in 
the Grave whither we are going, Eccleſ.9.10. 
7pon this moment depends eternity. As the 
tree falls fo it it lies, Ecclel. And as Death 
leaves, to will Judgment find us. Quando 
iſthinc exceſſum fuerit, nulſus jam locus peni- 
tentie eff. [lic vita aut amittitur,aut tenetur : 
Hic ſaluti aterng cultu Dei & fruttu fidei 
providetur. Cyprian Serm. de Immortal. Af- 
ter we ſhall depart hence there remagns no mor? 
place for repentance. Eternal life is here, 
either loft or won. Here proviſion is made 


for everlaſting ſalvation by the worſhip of 


God, and fruit of faith. Ve mutt work while 
it 1s day, the night [of death} cometh wherein 
no man can work, John 9.4. And theretore 
the time our Bodics ſhall reft in the Grave, 
ſhould it be a thouſand Years, will little a- 
vail us : for if the Soul be mcan while awake, 
Bl 2 rhe 
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the certain and dreadtul expeQation of the 
Sem:ence of Condemnation to an eternal 
Helf at the Day ot Judgment, will be little 
leſs afflicive than the Torments thereof 
themſelves. | might add by way of Dt 
grettion, that Sin and Wickednels 1s natu- 
rally productive of Hell in the Soul. A 
wicked Man carries Hell in his Breaſt. Sin 
neceflarily infers Miſery : It 1s contrary 
to the narure of the Soul, and whatſoever 15 
lo muſt nceds be grievous. Diverſion and 
Non-Attention to his Condition, 1s the wice 
ked Man's only Security : I have heard it 
often trom a * great Divine in his Sermons, 
That there is but a Thought's diſtance between 
a wicked Man and Fell. For do but fix and 
bind his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his 
Lite and Actions, and he will anticipate Hell 
himſelf, he (hall need no infernal Furies to laſh 
him, he will be his own Tormentor : Such 
a Man's Preflures will be heavy enough, 
ſhould the Divine Neme/ts luperadd no more. 
The Reafon of this | Inve given in a tormer 
Ditcourte, and theretore ſhall now omit 
what clic mig/tt have been added on this par 
ticular. 


yecondly, It much concerns us, upon ac- 
count of the tuture Judgment which ſhall be 
at the Ditlolutton of the World, to have our 


Con- 
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Converſation in all Holineſs, as we deſire” to 
avoid that Shame and Miſery which will 
then otherwiie certainly betal us. 

t. As we deſire to avoid that Shame 
which will cover our Faces at that day, It 
here Shame and Diſgrace be more grievous 
and inlupportable than Death ufclt, what 
will it be then, when the Soul ſhall be ren- 
dred more quick and apprehenſive and (en- 
ſible of ſuch Impreſſions? There is nothing 
ſhameful bur ſin, nothing elſe hath any na- 
tural Turpitude in it. Shame tollows Sin as 
the Shadow doth the Budy : He that will 
commit the one cannot avoid the orher. 
Therefore ſuch wicked Perlons as have not 
quite renounced Modelity, and loſt all Sence 
of Shame,c(pecially it guilty of ſecret Crimes, 
the Conſideration of a tuture Judgment 
would te a power!nl Curb to reſtrain them 
from Sin for the tuture : becauſe then God 
will produce and bring to light the hidden 
things of darkneſs, and diſcloſe and make ma- 
nifeſt the counſels of all hearts, 1 Cor. 4. 5. 
Then he will judze the ſecrets of men by Je- 
ſus Chriſt, Rom. 2. 16. Then will he bring 
every work into judgment, with every ſecret 
thing, Ecclcl. 12. 14. For would they -but 
conltider and ponder what Confuſion will 
overwhelm them when this thall be dune in 
the face of the whole World, and before all 
Bb 3 that 
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that knew them, and they not able to make 
any denial, or excuſe. This, I ſay, it an 
thing, would be a powertn] Curb to with- 
hold them trom thole Enormities to which 
this ſhame is appendant, It may be thou 
madeſt a great Figure in the World tor Picty 
and Religion, wouldſt ſeem to be Some-body 
in the Eyes of Men, when thou wert falle 
and unſound, didſt harbour and nouriſh ſome 
Viper in thy Botom, 


Introrſum turpis, ſpecioſa pelle decorws : 


When thy ſecret Faults ſhall be expoſed be- 
tore thy Neighbours, and Friends, and 
Children, And the ſhame of thy nakedneſs 
ſhall be made to appear, Revel. 3. 18. How 
wilt thou then be contounded and aftoniſh- 
cd, and unable ro itt up TY Head > What 
Yorronr will tt:en terze thee, When thy con- 
farmon ſpall Fe contin ally Lefore thee, and the 
ſkawe of thy {ace ſhall cover thee > Palm 
44-15. It curcerns rlice therefore to look 
abo!:; thee 11 time, and frarch thy Conlci- 
cence to the Bottom. to remove whatever 
rates, to Calt cut whatcver oftends, though 
never {0 cuitomary, never fo pleaſing to 
Fleſk and Blood : to apply tliv ſelf to the 
Merits and *atisfaftion of Chriit Jeſus tor 
the Expiation of what 1+ paſt ; and for the 
tuture 
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future to reſolve and endeavour the amend- 
meat of whatſoever hath heretofore been a- 
mis in thee ; and to beg the alliflance of the 
nvine Giruce 10 [trengthen in thee every 
2004 purpote and reſolution of heart, and 
70 Enable rlice to bring, it to iſſue and effect. 
And tor thy (:curity, 1 think it good Advice, 
0 relclve to to behave thy ſelf in thy Retirc- 
ments, to to live in the (ſecret of thy Cham- 
ber and Cloſer, as though the Doors were 
thrown open upon thee, and all the Eyes of 
the World beheld thee ; as though thou 
weret in the Arena of a Publick Theatre, 
cxpoled to the view of Mcn and Angels. I 
remember the ingenious Writer of Politick 
Diſcourſes, Boccalimi, doth often divert him- 
lelt and his Reader, with facetious RefleCti- 
ons upon the contrivance of a Window in! © 
the Breaſt ; which, if I miſtake not, be ta- 
thers upon Lipfus. However he may Ceride 
it, I think it would be prudent Connlcl to 
give and take, tor every Chriſtian, So to 
ve and carry it in the fecret ot 11s Heart, as 
it there were a Window into his Breaſt, char 
every one that paſſed by, might loo 1 
thereat, and (ee all the thoughts and unag!- 
nations that paſſed there, that lound any en- 
tertainment or acceptance with hum. tor 
though indeed God ſearches the hearts and 
reins, and nnderitandeth cur thoughts afar off, 
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Pal. 139. 2. Yet fuch is the hypocriſie of 
Mankind, that they do for the moſt part 
more reverence the Eyes of Men, than of 
God : and will ventuie to do that in his pre- 
ſence, which they would be aſhamed the Eyes 
of Man ſhould fce them doing. You will 
ſay, Is it not bettcr to be mocclt, than to be 
mpudent ? Is it not better to conceal, than 
to publith ones ſhame? Is it not better to re. 
verence Man, than neither God nor Man : 
Doth not the Scripture condemn a Whore's 
Forc-hcad ? 15 it not a true Proverb, Paff 
Shame, Faſt Grace > Was it not good. Advice 
of a Cardinal ( as | remember ) Si vox caſte, 
tamen caute 2 He that hath devoured ſhame, 
what Bridle is there lctt to reſtrain him trom 
the worſt of evils? I anfwer, That it ſeems 
indeed to me, that publick ſins of the ſame 
nature, are more |ieincus than 1ccret ; and 
that 1umpudence in finning, 1s an aggravation 
of ſin. For open fins Gare God, and bid de- 
fiance to Heaven, and leave the Sinner unre- 
claimable, and are of more pernicious influ- 
ence. I do not now ſpeak of the hypocriſie 
of icigning holinels to ſerve our own ends, 
Which is rightly eſteemed duplex iniquitas, 
bit that ot CO ncealing and hiding vicivus 
:tiors, to avoid the thawe of Men. And 
Vet eee 1s 2 great obhiquity in this roo. Be- 
Caiult even thus is a ſlighting and vndervalu- 
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: ing of God, a preferring of Man before him, 
{ctting a greater price and eſteem upon the 
praiſe and commenZJation of Men, than the 
” praile and approbation of God, John 12, 43. 
; 4 God leesthe lecreteſt Actions, yea, the molt 
retired thoughts. They that believe this, 
and yet make bold to do in Its prefence, 
what the fear of Man's Eye would reſtrain 
them trom,- it 1s clear that they reverence 
Man more than God, a poor trail, unporent 
Creature like themſelves, more thaa che 
moſt pure and ever bleſſed Creator. Nay, 
let the Temptation to any fin be never to 
ſtrong, and the natural inclination never (0 
vehement, it the knowledge and conicience 
of Men be a motive and conſideration pow- 
erful enough to enable us to reſiſt and repel 
them, had we but as firm a belict of the 
preſence and inſpeRion of God, and as great 
a reverence and dread of lum, Why ſhould 
not theſe have the ſame influence and ette&t 
upon us? Let us then avoid the hypocrifie 
ot deſiring to be thought better than we are, 
by endeavouring to our utmoſt to be as good 
as we would be thought to be, and it poſi- 
ble, better. So ſhall we fatisfie our (elves that 
we feck the praile of God, more than the 
praiſe of Men. 


Here 
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Here bctore I proceed, I cannot but 'ad- 
mirc the Wiſdom and Goodnels of Almighty 
God, in implanting ſuch a Paſſion in the Na- 
ture of Man as Shame, to no othier uſe or 
purpoſe, that I can imagine, than to reſtrain 
him from vicious and ſhametul Actions. A 
Paſſion I call it, becaule the Body, as in 0» 
ther Paſſions, ſuffers from it, and that 1n a 
peculiar manner ; it cauſing a ſudden mott- 
on of the Blood to the outward parts, eſpe- 
cially to the Face, which is called bluſhing ; 
and a dejection ot the Eyes. It you ask me 
what Shame is, 1 anſwer, It is an ungratetul 
and afflitive ſence of Soul proceeding trom 
Diſhonour. Now Diſhonour is nothing elle 
but Mens ill Opinion of me, or diſlike and 
condemnation of my Actions, ſome way de- 
clared and maniteſted to me ; which why 1 
ſhould have ſuch an abhorrence of, and why 
it ſhould be ſo grievous and tormenting to 
me, there {cems not to be a ſufficient ground 
and foundation in the nature of the thing, 
luppoſing ſuch as have this Opinion, have 
neither power nor will to hurt my Body : 
but only in the Ordination of God, who hath 
to made our Natures, to ſecure our Innocen- 


cy, and with hold us from the commiſſion of 


what 1s diſgraceful and ignominious, as all 
ſinful Actions, and none elle are. 
And 
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And as for ſecret ſins, I think ſhame may 
take place there too. It was a precept of the 
Pythagoreans, TIzv\wv 9? 144215” 219/919 mau/lty, 
Of all Men reverence your ſelf wo#t : be aſha- 
j med to do that before your telt, wiuch betore 
! others you would abhor or bluſh to do ; 0+ 
therwiſe you mult ſuffer Jiſhonour from your 
1 felf, and condemn your own Actions, which 
| will in all reaſon be more grievous and aitli- 
; ive than the ill Opinion and Word of other 

Men. Hence Conſcience of fin is eſteemed a 
moſt painful and tormenting thing, by the 
{ generality of all Mankind, tho no other Man 
4 beprivy to it, 
But to return from whence we digreſſed, * Daniel 
J though * hame and everlaſting contempt ſhall '* 2 
at the general Reſurrection be the portion of 
them who perſiſt and die in rheir fins, yet 
a ſerious and unfcigned Repentance, atteſted 
by a holy Converſation for the future, 1s an 
etl:ual means to deliver us from this ſhame, 
vu hatever our forepaſt fins have been. For 
they ſhall not be produced againſt us, they 
ſhall not be objected to us at that day ; they 
ſhall be buried in cternal filence and oblivion, 
and be as tho* they had not been. And this 
Opinion I hold, 1. More agreeable to the 
Scripture, which in this matter makes uſe 
of the Terms of hiding, and covering, and 


blotting out, and forgetting, F/alm 32. 1. 
. <a Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed i the man whoſe tranſgreſſion is forgt- 
wen, and whoſe fin is covered, Elay 43. 25. 
I, even I am he, that blotteth out thy tranſ- 
greſſions, and will not remember thy fins. So 
Plalm 51.9. Hide thy face from my fins, and 
blot out all mine iniquities. Jerem. 48. 34. 
I will forgive their iniquity, and remember 
their fin no more. Ezek. 28. 22. All his tranſ- 
greſſions that he hath committed, they ſhall not 
he mentioned unto him, Mich. 7. 19. Thou 
wilt cait all their fins into the depths of the 
Sea. And as it 15 more conlonant to the 
Scripture, fo is it, 2. Mcr- gratetul and con- 
folatory to the Penitents. For the mere men- 
tioning and reciting of their fins before ſuch 
an Aſſembly, muſt nceds refreſh their ſhame 
and ſorrow, and fo diminiſh their happineſs 
and joy. To which I might add, that it is 
written, our Saviour at the laſt Judgment, in 
pron uncing the Sentence, ſhall enumerate 
the Good Works of the Godly to their praile ; 
but nvt a word ſaid of producing their fins. 
I tay, I hold this Opintoa more probable up- 
on Lizcle accuunts, than theirs who athrm they 
ſhall then be publiſhed, tor the magnitying 
and advancing, the declaring and illuſtrating 
the Mercy and Grace of God, in pardoning 
lo great and lwinvus Offinces. 


And 
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And truly, I do not know, but that the 
ſins of the Bleſſed may be blotted out, even 


* of their own Memories. Some Philoſophers 


who were of Opinion, that Souls prz-exiſt 
betore rtlicir Bodies, thought they were gipt 
in Lethe, which is a Fountain cauſing Obli- 
vion, by means whereof they forgat what- 
ever they had done before. This I look upon 
as a dream, or Fancy : but truly I am incli- 
nable ſomerimes to imagine, that the Soul of 
Man can hardly be entirely happy, unleſs it 
be as it were thus dipt in Lethe : for every 
ſinful Action having a natural Turpitude in 
it, and being diſhonourable , how can the 
Memory and thought of it, but begert ſuch 
an ungrateful Paſſion as Shame, even to E- 
ternity 2 And whatdo Divines mean by fay- 
ing, that the ation [ of {inning ] ſuddenly 
palſes away, but the ſtain and blot of it re- 
mains ; but that a vicious action, even by 
them to whom it is pardoned, can never be 
thought of without grief and diſturbance, it 
leaves an indelible ſcar in the Soul, which 
can never be peric&ly healed and oblitera- 
ted, 


2. It concerns us much to live 1n all holy 
Converſation in this World, as we defire ro 
avoid that Pain and Miſery, which we ſhall 
otherwiſe moſt certainly be adjudged _ 
tart 
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that day : that indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguiſh, which God ſhall render to 
them that do not obey the truth, but obey un 

righteouſneſs, Rom. 2. 8. That worm that 
dieth not, and that fire that is not quenched, 
Mark 9. 44. and 46, and qe. That outer 
darkneſs, where is weeping and wailing. and 
gnaſhing of teeth, Matth. 8.12. and 22. 13. 
and 25, 30, That furxace of fire, Matth. 13. 
42. 50. That lake of fire and brimſtone, Re- 
vel. 20. 10, or of fire burzing with brimſtone, 
Revel. 19. 20. Which places, tho' they be 
not litcrally to be expounded, yet do they 
import at leaſt a very fad and deploratle 
Eſtate, a high degree of tor mcnt and anguiſh: 
and all this eternal, and without intermiilion 
night and day. Theſe ſhall go into everlaſt- 
ing puniſhment, Mat.2 5.46. The ſlate ot the 
Damned is ſuppotcd to be a ſlate of abſolute 
and complete Mikcry, mace up of the lots cf 
the greateſt Good, and a confiant, trefh, ard 
lively apprehenſion of it : which Divines call 
Pena Damni. And, 2. Exceſs of bocily pain 
and ſufferings,and fad diltreis and Trouble of 
Mind, py. hy by all manner of frightful 
Apprehenſious, and vcxatious Perturbati- 
ons and Refleftions, which they call Pena 
Senſus ; and this without any intermiſſion 
or hope of deliverance ctcrnally. Jude 7. 
1s called the vengearce of eternal fire. Re: 
vel 
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vel. 14.11. The ſmoke of their torment 1s faid 
to aſcend up for ever and ever. And Revel. 
20. 1O. it 15 ſaid of the Beaſt and falſe Pro- 
plct, that they ſhall be termented night and 
day for ever and ever. It this be fo, iv't 
not our greatelt Wildom to uſe our utmoſt 
diligence and endeavour to avoid fo deplo- 
rable a Condition, and to ſecure to our ſelves 
an intcreft in a future eſtate of everlaſting 
Blils and Happincls when tins Life ſhall be 
CNULU ? 

But here the Epicureans, and ſenſual Pere 
jons wil! be ready to object and argue, Here 
arc Pleaſures and Delights in this World, 
u hich arc very 1 viting and taking, and do 
Inghly gratific my Senlics and Appetites, I 
lcar hikewife of turure Rewards and Puniſh- 
mcnts tor th-ic that deny or fulfil their car- 
nal Luſts aad Dcfires. Theſe lenſual Pleafures 
I ice and tafle, and icel, and am ſure of, the 
other 1 do but only hear of, and therefore 
they do not, they cannot fo ſtrongly affe& 
me : Were Heaven and the Happineſs there- 
of {ct beſore my eyes, and didI fee it as plainly 
and clearly as I do theſe things below, then 
indeed I ſhould not need many motives to 
rrovoke mes ro endeavour the obtaining of it, 
But alas, that is {ar above, out of our ſight, 
the Joys of Heaven are by the Apoſtle termed 
things not ſeen, Again, theſe outward, and 
tem» 
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temporal enjoy ments are preſent and caſily 
obtainable ; the other at a great diſtance, 
future, and beſides, very hard to come by ; 
and I love my eaſe, Ut ef? ingenium hominum 
a labore proclive ad libidinem. Should'l deny 
my felt Guod in this Lite, and then perchance 
ceale to be, and fo have no Reward tor my 
pains ; nay, on the contrary expole my lelf 
to the hazard of many afflit;cns and ſuffer. 
gs, which are the portion of the Godiy in 
this Lite, how unnneceflarily ſhall I make 
my felt miſcrable 2 Miſerable I ſay, becauſe 
by the Apoltle's own confetlion Chriſtians, If 
in this life only they had hope, would be of all 
men the moſt miſerable, 1 Cor. 15.19 Had 
I nvt better make ſure of what is bet-re mc 2 
Why have I cheſe Appetites within me, and 
ſuch Obj.ts about me, the one being (0 ſuita- 
ble to +:1c other, is it not more natural and 
reaſyvnable to fulfil, than deny them? Surely 
if cannvt be Wildom to loſe a certain Good, 
tor an uncertain Hope ; and for an ungreund- 
ed fear of Hell hereafter, to und+*rgo a Purga- 
tory here. . 

To this Argumentation upon the falſe 
Foundation of the mncertaints of 2 Future 
Eitarte of endlcſs Happineſs or Mil ry, accor- 
dingly as ws have behaved our i1ves in rhis 
Lite, I anſwer, 

That 


by 
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That for the futurity of ſuch an eſtate, 
we have the beſt Authority in the World, to 
wit, the holy Scriptures, and univerſal Tra- 
dition. 

1. The Holy Scriptures, whoſe Authority 
to be more than humane, hath been by ma- 
ny ſo clearly and convincingly demonſtrated, 
that I ſhall take it for granted, and not waſte 
time to prove it. The Teſtimonies herein 
contained concerning, cternal Happineſs and 
Miſery are fo clear and full, chat it ſeems to 
me impoſſible without manitctt diſtortion to 
clude or evade the force of them. Some we 
have already recited, and might produce 
many more, Iſa. 33. 14. Who among us ſhall 
dwell with the devouring fire > Who among us 
ſhall dwell with everlaſting burnings > Dan. 
i2. 2, Aud many of them that Jeep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall awake, ſome to ever- 
laſting life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting 
contempt. 2 Theſl. tr. 9 Who ſhall be puniſhed 
with everlaſting deſtruftion from the preſence 
of the Lord, &c. ſpeaking of them who 
know not God, and obey not the Goſpel of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Ia. 66 2.4. For their 
worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their fire be 
quenched. 

The Origeniſts, and others, that cannot be 
reconciled to the Catholick Dot ine of the 
Frernity of the Puniſhments ot the Damne4, 
Cc make 
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make the word ei», from which the Latin 
evum 15 derived, to ſignifie ſometimes a de. 
terminate. time, as might (fay they) eaſily 
be proved by many examples, and fo $&; 
&erz or dj9vz;, which we tranſlate for ever, 
Ggnifics when applicd to this matter, a long 
indeed, but yet a finite time ; and c&5 7s; 
2/912; 7% aievey, which we render for ever 
and ever, may likewiſe ſignifie not an eter- 
nal duration, but a time to which ſome term 
may be ſet by God, though to us unknown. 
In the {ame (cnle they accept the AdjeRtive 
2iariA, for a long, but finite time. But [ 
am ot S. Auguſtine's Opinion, that aa 
doth in the New Teſtament (igathe the ſame 
with eternus in Latin, and is appropriated 
tro things that have no end ; and that «5 Ts; 
aiav25 7% 2inv2y, for ever and ever, doth in 
Iike manner always denote eternal or endlcls 
duration. That the word a/»1&., when ap- 
plied co the ſtate of the Damned, doth ſigni- 
fie eternal. S. Anguſtine well demoaſtrares 
trom the antitheſ in that place oft Matth. 
25.45. And theje (hall go away into everlaſt- 
ang puniſhment, but the righteous mto life 
eternal, Where it is in the lame ſenle attri- 
buceci to iliat Lite which is the Reward of 
rhe Righteous, and that Fire which 1s the 
Punthmene ot the Damned ; there being no 
rea:o0n to believe that titz tame word in the 
lame 
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lame Verle, when applied to oppoſites, 
thould be taken in a different ſen(e; But by 
the confent of all Chriſtians it is granted, 


| that the Life of the Blefſed ſhall be eternal, 


therefore ſo muſt the Puniſhment of the 
Damned be too. 

This acception of the word elzri2; for 
eternal or endleſs, when it relers to the ſtate 
of thoſe miſcrable Perlons, receives a lurther 
and ſtrong confirmation trom thc 

Second Particular we propoſed, that is, 
Ontverſal Tradition : It being a received O- 
pinion among the Heathen, which muſt nceds 
delcend down to them by Tradition from 
the Ancients, that Eternal Puniſhments a- 
waited the Wicked after Death. 

What more common Notion among the 
Grecians and Romans, than of an Flyhum, 
and Tartarus 2 the iormer to reward good 
Men, the latter to pumſh wicked. And 
thoſe too eſteemed to be Secrnal States. Ot 
this the _ Poer Lacret/us 15 a lufh- 
cient an! untxcenmtion Lic wiincls : For 
he makes thc fear of theſe Puniſhments to 
be the cauic of all the Milerizs of Humane 
Litc, and the Foundation ol all Religion, 


b& ternai quoriam Pandas in morte EIMERs 
aum 
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Now, that he could derive this from no © 
other ſource but Tradition, is clear ; becauſe ® 
he lived a good while before our Saviour's I P: 
time, and the divulgation of the Scripture 
among the Heathen. And becauſe it may 
be objeted, that Aterras may ſignifie 
only of long continuance, to put the Mat- 
ter out of all doubt, in another place he 
faith, 


—— Nam fi nullum finem eſſe putarent, | 
HErumnarum homines, nulla ratione wale- © 
rent 
Relligionibus atque minis obſiſtere vatum. | 


— But if it once appear 
That after Death there's neither Hope nor |} 
Fear, 
Then Men might freely triumph, then | 
di'uat! | 
The Peet's Tales, and ſcorn their fancy'd * 
Pai. 
But now we muſt {ubmit, ſince Pains we | 
tcar 
Etcraal aſter Death, we know not where. 


fo 
E, 
tl 


And 
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And that this Opinion and Belief generally 

' © prevailed among the People before Epicurus 

| his time, the ſame Lucretius teſtifies in the 
beginning of his firſt Book, 


; Flumana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret 
= Mn terris oppreſſagravi ſub Relligione, &cc. 


Primum Graius homo, &C. 


| Long time Men lay oppreſt with laviſh 
ear, 
Religion's Tyranny did domincer, 
Which being plac'd in Heaven, look'd 
| proudly down, 
And frighted abje& Spirits at her frown 
Art laſt a Mighty One of Greece began 
T'afſert the Natural Liberty of Man, 
By ſenceleſs Terrours, and vain Fancy 
led 
; 4 ToSlavery, ſtreight the conquer'd Fan- 
| toms fled, 


for he makes (as we ſaw before) the Fear of 


Frernal Pain and Miſery, to be the Founda- 
tion of all Religion. 


Cc 3 
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1. Now becauſe theſe Objetors do repre- 
ſent Religion to themſelves and others as a 
melancholick and diſconſolate thing : and 
think and (ay, that thoſe that enter into this 
ſtate, muſt bid adieu to all the Pleaſures of 
Sence, and taſt no {weetneſs in any workdly 
Object. I ſhall endeavour to remove tlus 
prejudice. I ſay therefore, That our graci- 
ous God Ccoth not envy us any real Good 
that the Creatures can afford us, and there- 
fore hath not*denicd us a moderate ule and 
fruition of any of them. And ſecing he hath 
anncxcd Pleaſure to thoſe Actions that are 
neceſſary for the (1pport of life, and continu- 
ation of kind, as a bait to invite us to the 
performance of them, it ſeems to me highly 
abſurd and contradictious to affirm, that he 
hath forbidden us to partake or taſte thoſe 
Enjoyments which himſclt has appointed as 
efteCtual means for the (ſecurity of thoſe great 
Ends ; and which are fo neceſſary Conſe. 
quents of thoſe Actions, that we cannot but 
partake tnem. Where the Appetite is cager, 
God hath indulged, I might ſay, commanded 
a modcrate and regular ſatisfaction, And we 
know, nay, the blindneſs of Atheiſm cannot 
ceny, that the greateſt pleaſure reſults from 
a moderate and well circumſtantiated uſe of 
Pleaſures, Yoluptates commendat rarior uſus. 
Now 
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” Now a Religious Man enjoys all the Pleaſures 
of theſe worldly and ſenſible Goods, without 


| : any of the pain, which is annexed to the ex- 


= ceſlive and irregular uſe, or indeed abuſe of 


 & them : and beſides, his Pleaſure is cahanſed, 


in that he beholds and receives them as Bleſ- 
ſings of God, and Tokens of his Favour and 
Aﬀection ; and is without all fear of a future 
ſad Reckoning for his participation of them. 
Howbeit a denial of our ſelves for God's ſake 
and cauſe in any thing which we might other- 
wiſe lawfully enjoy, though it be not com- 
manded, yet is accepted, and ſhall be re- 
warded by him. 

Others there are who grant, That theſe 
words grammatically ſignitie as we contend, 
and that Eternal Puniſhments are indeed 
threatned to the wicked ; but ſay they, theſe 
Threatnings are intended only, as 7erricula- 
menta, or Bug-bears to Children, to terrific 
and keep People in awe, and to preſerve 
the World in ſome tolerable condition of 
quietneſs. And Origen himſelf, tho” he be of 
opinion, that theſe Threatnings ſignific only 
temporary Pains ; yet he faith, that ſuch 
Myſteries are to be ſealed up and concealed] 
trom the Vulgar, leſt wicked Men ſhould 
ruſh into ſin with all fury and licentiouſneſs, 
- if this Bridle were taken off, who by the 
opinion and fear of eternal and endle(s Pu- 

Cc 4 niſhments 
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niſhments can ſcarce be deterred and reſtrain- 1 


ed from it. 


To this I anſwer, 1. That it ſeems to me 
indecorous and unſuitable to the Perſon and 
Majeſty of God, to make ule of ſuch ſorry 
and weak means to bring about his ends, as 
grave Men can hardly condeſcend to. 2. I 
do not ſee how it can conſiſt with ls Veract- 
ty, in plain terms, abſolutely to threaten and 
affirm what he nevcr intends to do. 

Indeed it is queſtionable, Whether it be 
allowable in Man : it being at belt but an 
officious Lye : for it is a ſpeaking what we 
do not think, and that with an intention to 
deceive. 


Secondly, | proceed now to a ſecond Ob- 
jeRtion againſt the Eternity of the Pains and 
Sufferings of the Damned, and that is, irs in- 
conſiſtency with the Juſtice of God. What 
proportion can there be between a tranſieat 
and temporary at, and an eternal Puniſh- 
ment ? The moſt rigid Juſtice can exact no 
more than a 7alio, to ſutter as I have done. 


"Ex 7720 TH * f6Zt $anm 3” Ocrz Yewiilo, 
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if I have hurt, or grieved, or injured any 
Man, to be puni with the ſame, or an 
equivalent ſuffering : if I have taken any 
unreaſonable Pleaſure, to compenſate it with 
ah anſwerable Pain. Indeed the enormities 
of my Life cannot well deſerve ſo much, if 
it be conſidered, that I have been ſtrongly in- 
ſtigated and inclined, and as it were tatally 
driven upon all the Evils which I have com- 
mitted, by thoſe Aﬀe&tions and Appeti 
which I made not for my ſelf, but tound in 
my ſelt ; and have been expoſed to ſtrong 
and almoſt inexpugnable Temptations from 
without ; -beſet with Snares, encompaſſed 
about with innumerable Evils. 


To this I anſwer Firſt, That every fin, in- 
jury, or offence is aggravated and enhanſed 
by the dignity or merit of the Perlon againſt 
whom it is committed. So Parricide is e- 
ſtcemed a greater Crime than ordinary Mur- 
ther, and by the Laws of all Nations avenged. 
with a forer Puniſhment. The like may be 
ſaid of Leſa Majeſtas, or Treaſon. Now God 
15 an infinite Perſon, and Sin being an injury 
and affront ro him, as being a violation of 
his Law, an itfinite Puniſhment muſt be due 
to It. 

This anſwer Dr. Hammond in his PraGical 
Catechiſm, lib. 5. lect. 4. accounts a — 
an 
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and unſatisfacory,as alſo that other common 
anſwer, That if we ſhould live infinitely, 
we would ſin infinitely ; and therefore gives 
us another, which in his Diſcourſe of the 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtian Religion, he thus 
briefly ſumms up. 


2. That the choice being referred to us to 
take of the two which we beſt like, eternal 
Death ſet before us on the one hand, to make 
eternal Life the more infinitely reaſonable for 
us to chuſe on the other hand, and the eternal 
Ele (whenſoever we fall into it) being per- 
fedly our own Att, neither forced on us by any 
abſolute Decree of God, nor irreſiſtible tem- 
ptation of the Devil, or our own Fleſh ; but as 
truly our wiſh and choice, and mad purchaſe ; 
nay, much more truly and properly, than eter- 
nal Heaven # ( when our Obedience is firft 
wrought by God's Grace, and yet after that ſo 
abundantly rewarded by the Doner) it is cer- 
tain, if there be any thing irrational, it us in 
us unkind and perverſe Creatures ( ſo obſtinate 
to chuſe what God ſo paſſionately warns us to 
take heed of ; ſo wilfully to die, when God 
ſwears he wills not our death) and not in him, 
who hath done all that is imaginable to be 
done to reaſonable Creatures ( here in their 


way or courſe ) to the reſcuing or ſaving of 


US. 
But 
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But to this of be replied, It the thing 
itlelt be unjuſt, how can our chuſing of it 
make it juſt > How can it be juſt to annex 
ſuch a Penalty as eternal Hell to a ſhort and 
tranſient offence 2 Suppoſe a Prince ſhould 
make a Law, that whoſoever did ror riſe 
up and bow himſelt betore an Old Man, 
ſhould be put to Death with Torments; and 
one of his Subjects knowingly ſhould tran(- 
grels this Law upon ſome great temptation ; 
would it not be accounted Cruelty in the 
Prince to execute this Law upon him ? Laws 
may be unjuſt upon account of diſproportio- 
nate Penalties. Neither doth our Choice 
much help the Matter, for that is but an ef- 
fe& of our Error or Folly, or, it you will, 
Madneſs, which doth as little deſerve eternal 
Death as the Sin committed doth. 

If any Man be diſſatisfied with the prece» 
dent Anſivers, all that I have to add further, 
is, that before this Sentence adjudging to 
eternal Death be pronounced againſt him, and 
executed upon him, there ſhall be ſuch a re- 
velatioa made, as ſhall convince and fatisfie 
him of the Righteouſnels thereof. And this 
the Apoſtle feems to intimate, Rom. 2. 5. 
when he calls the Great Day of Doom, the 
Day of the Revelation of the righteous Judg- 
mcnt of God. Then ſhall be made appear 
what 
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what now to our dim-ſighted Reaſon is not 
penetrable ; how the Juſtice of God can con- 
fiſt with the Eternal Damnation of the 
wicked. 

As for Man's being as it were fatally de- 
termined to Evil by the ſtrength of Tempta- 
tion, and the violence of unruly and head- 
ſtrong Paſſions and Appetites : I anſwer, That 
thereare motives and conſiderations ſufficient 
to enable a Man to reſiſt and repel, to con- 

er and overcome the moſt alluring and 

alcinating Temprations, the moſt urging and 

importunate Appetites or Aﬀe@tions ; ſuch 
are certain Shame and Diſgrace, and that not 
longto come, eternal Intamy and Diſhonour ; 
prelent Death, ſtrong tear and dread of ap- 
proaching Death, or tad and intolerable Pains 
or Calamities. Now the Divine Threatnings 
are of the greateſt and molt formidable Evils 
and Miſeries that Humane Nature is capable 
of ſuffering ; and therefore were they but 
firmly believed and apprehended,thcy would 
be of force ſufficient to ſtir up in us ſuch 
ſtrong Paſlions of Fear and Terror, as would 
eaſily chaſe away all Temptations, and em- 
bitter all the Baits of Senſual Pleaſure. 


3- There remains yet a third Objection 
againſt an cternal Hell, and that is, that it is 
inconſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs, For 
tC 


: 
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the Unbeliever will ſay,lt's contrary to all the 
Notions and 7deas | have of God, toconceive 
him to be {o angry and furious a Being, How 
can it ſtand with Infinite Goodneſs to make 
a Crcature that he tore- knew would be cter- 
nally miſcrable 2 We Men account it a piece 
of goodnels to pardon offences : And all Pu- 
niſhments are intended either for the refor- 
mation and amendment of the Offender, or 
if it be unreclaimable to prevent the Miſ- 
chict which he might otherwiſe do, or for 
an Example to others to deter them from the 
like Enormities : but I do not fee for what 
ſuch end any Man can be eternally torment- 
ed. So that of ſuch inflitions one may ra- 
tionally demand , Cui bono > What Good 
comes of them z How then can they come 
from God, who by all Mens confeſſion is in- 
finitely Good ? 


To which I anſwer : Firſt, That God is 
juſt as well as good. You will ſay, what is 
Juſtice ? It is an equal weighing of Actions, 
and rendring to every one his Right or Due. 
A ſetting ſtreight again what was perverted 
by the fins and extravagancies of Men. 
Now-that the breaking of order and equality 
in the World, this ulurping and encroaching 
upon others Rights is a great Evil, and ought 
to be rectified, ſome may take an Argument 
from 
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from the flrong inclination and defire to re- 
venge [njuries, that is implanted in the Na- 
ture of Man, and of all Creatures. You'll ſay, 
all defire of Revenge is abſolutely fintul and 
unlawtul. I anſwer, 1am no Patron of Re- 
venge. I know the very Heathen by the Light 
of Nature condemned it. 


—= Infirmi eft animi exigutque voluptas 
UVltio — — 


Revenge u the pleaſure of a poor and weak 
Spirit. Yet let us hear what they have to 
lay. - 1. It is hard to affirm, that any innate 
Appetite or Defire is in itfclt ſimply and ab- 
folutely , -and in all Circumſtances whatſo- 
ever unlawtul, for this ſeems to reflect upon 
the Author of Nature. 


To which may be antwered, that a well 
circumſtantiated Deſire of Revenge may not 
be in itlelf unlawtul, yet for the evil Con- 
lequents of it, it may be, and is prohibited 
by a poſitive Law. 2. Divine Perſons have 
prayed to God to avenge them, as David and 
the Prophets. And S. Paul huniclt, 2 Tim. 
4- Lj. prays God, to reward Alexander the 
Copperſmith according to his works. To which 
may be an{wered, that thoiz Expretlions are 
rathcr Predictions of what ihould vetal their 
Enemies 
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Enemies, than deſires that they might. A- 
gain, whereas it is ſaid, Aeve/. 6. 9, 10. 
That the ſonls o them under the altar that 
were ſlain for the word of God, and the teſti- 
 mony which they beld, cried with a loud woice, 
> ſaying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, doſt 
| then not judge and avenge our Blood on them 
that dwell on the earth : Dottor Hammond 
ſaith, It ſignifies no more, than that their 
7 Blood cries to God for Vengeance, as Abe/'s 
* is ſaidtodo. 3. The Nature of Forgiveneſs 
> ſeems to imply the Lawfulneſs of ſome defire 
of Revenge. For what is Forgiveneſs but 
a parting with, and a renouncing the Right 
I have to be avenged, and therefore before | 
forgive I do retain at leaſt ſome will to be 
revenged. And I am not obliged by our 
Saviour to forgive abſolutely, but upon con- 
dition of Repentance. Luke 17. 3, 4. If thy 
brother fin againft thee rebuke him, and if 
he repent forgive bim, &c. And in the 
Lord's Prayer one Petition 1s, Forgive us our 
treſpaſſes, as we forgrve them that treſpaſs 
againft us. But God forgives not without 
Repentance. To which may be anſwered, 
That before Repentance, I may retain a will 
of puniſhing an Offender for his own Good 
and Reformation, but with no reſpe& of a- 
venging what is paſt. And it his Repen- 
tance 
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tance prevents his Puniſhment, then I am to 
forgive him, that is, ceaſe to deſire his Pu- 
niſhment. But all allow Vengeance to be 
juſt in God, whole Actions are not to be 
ſcanned by our Meaſures. 

2. It it be juſt with God to propgle to us 
fuch a choice as Heaven upon condition of 
our Obedience to his Law, or Hell in caſe of 
Diſobedicnce ; as we fee ſome wiſe Men 
make no {cruple to grant ; then it cannot be 
injuſtice in him to inflict the Puniſhments of 
Hell upon them that make it their choice. 
Nay, I cannot ſee how it can conſiſt with 
his Veracity not to do it ; why then ſhould 
any Argument from his Goodneſs move us 
to diſtruſt his Veracity ? To which I ſhall 
add, That the very being of Sin and Mi- 
ſery in the World is as great an Argument 
againſt the Goodneſs of God, as the eternal 
Puniſhment ot it : Sith we muſt needs grant, 
that God Almighty, Bleſſed for ever, could, 
if he had pleaſed, have prevented it. If any 
Man ſhall ſay, This was not poſlible with- 
out changing the very Nature of Maa, 
and taking away the Liberty of his Will. 
To him 1 reply, How then can he confirm 
the Bleſſed, reſerving their Liberty 2 Or 
muſt we ſay with Origen, That they are in 
a mutable flate too, and that Heaven will 
have 
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have an end as well as Hell? It any Maare- 
© mainſtill unſatisfied with what hath been faid, 
| muſt reter him tor tull tatistaftion to the 
Revelation of the righteous Judgment ol God 
at that Great Day, of which mention hath 
becn already made. 
[ am as unwilling as any Man to limit the 
Mercics of God : but yct | mult reler it to 
him, whether he wiil be more tavourable 
| than he hath threatned or no, whether he 
| will remit ſomething of the Severity of his 
Communations. I am allo willing to re- 
ſtrain and confine the lenle of thele words 
2i3Vts, and 2iavs 21aV4v, as tar as the Con- 
rext will permit. But let our Opinions and 
Hopes of the Mercies of God, and a tem- 
porary Hell be what they will : a temporary 
Hell, I lay, or rather a Purgatory inſtead of 
Hell : For the word Hell, according to the 
uſual acception ot it, includes Eternity. | 
"_ propoſe two things to be conſidered. 
That Origen thc firſt Broacher of this 
Opinion of the Determination oft the Pu- 
niſhmcents oft the Damned, doth acknow- 
ledge that the contrary Doctrine 1s very ule- 
tul ro reſtrain the common People trom Sim: 
and that this is to be held as a great Secret, 
and ſtudiouily concealed trom them. Now 
it it be of ſuch eminent uſc to them , why 
D d may 
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may it not alſo be to the Learned and No- 
ble ; who, | fear me, may want fucha Bridle 
as well as they ? 

2. Since God hath threatned eternal Py. 
niſhncnts, whether he intends to execute 
them upon us or no, it is clear, I think, he 
would have them be believed by us, elſe they 
cannot have that end and eſfe& he deſigned 
them to ; and therclore it muſt be unbelict 
and prelumption in us to deny or diſtruſt 
them, tho' upon ſuppoſition, that they are 
irreconcilable with his Goodnels ; with 
which yet perhaps they may accord well 
enovgh, tlio" we cannot at preſent diſcern it. 
All Divine Revelations arc to be believed 
and acceped Ly us, as well I hrcatnings as 
Promifes ; and it we may diſtruſt the Vera- 
city of God in tliem, | know not but we 
may as well do it im thele : it we deny the 
Eternity of the Torments of Hell, I do not 
{ee but that we may upon as good grounds, 
with Origen, deny the Eternity of the Joys of 
Heaven. 

Let not then the preſumption of a tem- 
porary Hell encourage thee to go on in fin : 
tor, I ſcar, ſuch a Perluaſttion may have an 
ill influence on the Manners of Men. Eter- 
nity is the very ſting ot Heil: take that our, 
and the Sinner will think it tractable enough. 
The 
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The very thought of an eternal Hell inter- 
vening ( and it will often intrude iclelt-) 
ſtrikes a cold damp to his very Heart in the 
midſt of his Jollities, and will much qualific 
and allay ali his Pleatures and Enjoyments. 
Rid him of this fear, and he will be apt to 
deſpiſe Hell and ail its Torments, be they 
never ſo grievous or laſting. Take off 
this Bridle, and, as we hinted betore, he 
will ruſh into Sin, as a 4Torſe ruſheth into 
the battel. He will be ready thereupon thus 
to argue with himlelt, What need I take fo 
much pains to ſtrive againſt Sin > What need 
I {wim againſt the Stream , and reſiſt the 
Tide and Eddy of my Paſſions, my natural 
Appetites and Inclinations, and the Solicita- 
tions of Company 2 What need 1 maintain 
ſuch a conſtant Watch and Ward againſt my 
Spiritual Enemies, the Devil, the World, 
and the Fleſh > 'f I fall into Hell at laſt, 
that is no eternal State, it laſteth but for a 
time, and will come to an end. 11 venture 
it : | hope I ſhall make a ſhift to ruÞrhrough 
well enough. Ler me ask thee, Burt how 
if thou ſhouldeſt find thy felt miſtaken 2 If 
the Event truſtrate thy Hopes, and fall out 
contrary to thy ExpeCtation ? What a fad 
caſe wilt thou be in then » How will the 
unexpectednels thereot double thy Milery 2 

Dd 2 Improviſa 
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Improviſa graviits feriunt. How wilt thoube 
ſlrucken as it were with a Thunderbolt, 
when the Almighty Judge ſhall fulminate 
againſt thce a d+.cadiul indeed, but by thee 
Jorimerly undreaded Sentence , acdjudging 
thee to cendicts Puniſhments 2 How w it thou 
damn thine own Crceiulity, who by a 
groundlcts Belict of a temporary Hell, haſt 
precipitated thy iclt into an eternal, which 
ctherwile thou miglteſt poſſibly have a- 
vVo.ded , 

Well, but ſuppole there Le ſome ſhadow 
ot hope of the determination of the Puniſh- 
ments of the Vamncd : [t 15 by all acknow- 
ledged to tc a great piece of tolly to Jeave 
Matters of the higheſt mument, and wich 


moſt nearly concern us, at uncertainties : 


and a point oft Wiſdom, to lecure the Main 
Chance, and to be provided againſt the worſt 
that can come. An eternal Heaven or State 
ot compleat Happ:neſs is the Main Chance, 
and is not to come into any competition, or 
ſo much as to be put into the ballance a- 
gainfl a tew ſhort, tranſient, ſordid, loathed, 
and for the moſt part upon their own ac- 
count repented Pleaſures : To lecure to our 
iclves an Intercſt in fuch a State 1s our 
greateſt Wiidom. And as tor bcing provided 
2g4nſt the? worſt that may or can come. 
Wheat 
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What can be worle than an ctcrnal Hell : 
which, there is I do not fay a pollibility, 
but tlic greateſt probability imaginable, that 
it will be our portion ; it we perſiſt in im- 
penitcncy, and dye in our fins, But ſup» 
pol: the beſt ſhould happen that we can 
lope or conceive, that Hell ſhould laſt only 
tis alerzs aero, for Ages of Ages, and at 
laft dererminc : do we think this a ſinall 
matter + It we do, it is for want of conſide- 
ration and expcricace of acute Pains. Should 
any of us be under the {cnſe and tuffering 
of a raging Paroxylm ot the Stone, or Gout, 
or Colick, | doubt not but rather than endure 
it {or ten thouſand Years, he would willingly 
part with all his expectation of a bleticd 
Eſtate after that Term were expired, yea, and 
his Bring to boot. But what are any of theſe 
Pains to the Torments and Perpeſiions of 
Hell : or the duration of ten thouſand Years 
ro thoſe Ages of Ages? It thou makeſt light 
ot all this, and nothiag can reſtrain thee 
from Sin, but the Eternity of Puniſhment, 
thou art bound to thank God , who hath 
uſed this only cffetual means, threatning an 
eternal Hell. And it ill becomes thee to 
complain of his rigour and ſeverity, who 
wouldeſt have made ſo pernicious an uſe of 
1is lenity and goodnels. But thou who haſt 
cnter- 
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entertained ſuch an Opinion, and abuſeſt it 
to encourage = ſelf to go on in thy fins, 
though others ſhould eſcape with a tempo- 
rary Puniſhment, ſurely thou haſt no reaſon 
to expe any milder Doom, than to be ſen» 
tenced to an eternal. 
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